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GREEK LITERATURE 



INTRODUCTION 

Spirituallt, at least, all the great races of civilized Ea- 
rope, Greek, Italian, Kelt, Teuton, Slav, are closely akin. 
It has been generally believed that they descend from one 
clan, or from a group of tribes that once dwelt beside 
each other in some aboriginal seat of ^' Aryan'' man. 
Even the Hinda, Persian, Armenian, were accoanted as 
merely Asiatic branches of this great haman stream. 
This theory has of late been severely attacked. But cer- 
tainly the languages of all these races, by their similar 
structure far more than by mere vocabulary, plainly reveal 
a common origin. Folk-lore, social forms, religious be- 
liefs, point, only less plainly, in the same direction. 

This kinship, if such it be, was indeed forgotten for 
many generations, and its discovery in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the chief triumph of the young science known 
as comparative philology. Yet a certain bond of sym- 
pathy has doubtless always been a real factor in Euro- 
pean history. That history is one unbroken tale of many 
chapters. Through all the bloody feuds of three thou- 
sand years, these races have in no case felt any such phy- 
sical repugnance to each other as divides, for instance, 
white and yellow men. Even when the warriors of a 
people were destroyed or driven out, as were the Keltic 

foemen of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, or the princes, 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

knights, and tronbadonrs of thirteenth century Provence, 
at least many captive women shared the homes and hearts 
of the victors. 

Hence all these stocks have intermingled, naturally and 
irrevocably. All the present nations are mixed races, and 
their likeness is greater than their diversity. The institu- 
tions, the manners, the thoughts of modem Europe are 
merging more and more in one channeL This is, of 
course, especially true, and has always been true, of the 
higher intellectual life. Least of all arts is literature to 
be confined to a single people, or indeed by any limits 
of time and space. 

First of European men, the Greek awoke to self-con- 
sciousness, strove to remember his past and to record his 
present, struggled to grasp and utter the meaning of 
life, to adjust himself to Nature, to dream of divinity. 
Though indebted for earliest suggestions to Phoenicia, to 
Egypt, doubtless to Ghaldea or even the remoter Orient, 
the Hellene had a remarkably self-centred and natural 
development. Having also, beyond any other man, the 
artistic instinct, he devised numberless forms so simple 
and fit as to be imperishable. Such types are familiar to 
all students of architecture, sculpture, and the minor 
plastic arts. The word alphabet carries its own lesson, 
while epic, lyric, drama, tragedy, comedy, history, phi- 
losophy, grammar, rhetoric, logic, are no less inevitably 
Greek names for Greek concepts. 

Hence the present volume must be introductory in a 
double sense. Through the gate of Hellenism we enter 
the goodly demesne of European literature itself. 

Even to Greek literature this book is strictlv an intro- 
duction only. It mentions comparatively few names, and 
attempts to discuss only those supreme masterpieces which 
have a large interest and value ; which have influenced, or 
should influence, the imagination, the taste, the forms, of 
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later creative artists. No attempt is made to rival the 
completeness in detail of a classical dictionary. Lost 
works and their anthers are, as a rale, hardly treated at 
all. The real end of the story is the death of Plato and 
Demosthenes, or the loss of freedom at GhsBronea. 

The larger divisions of the subject are dictated by the 
orderly successive development of epic, lyric, jand drama ; 
while the principal forms of prose, history and oratory, 
appear later, all bat simultaneously. The philosophic 
dialogue is the original creation of the greatest unmetrical 
stylist who ever lived, and it has not, like the other 
Greek forms, dominated the usage of later literature. 
Theocritos, the pastoral poet, Plutarch, the biographer, 
and perhaps Lucian, the satirist, are the later creators of 
important new forms ; the Greek authors, writing after 
the Macedonian conquest, who have still the utmost im- 
portance for their own sake. 

Adequate acquaintance with any literature is to be 
gained only by the repeated loving perusal of its master- 
pieces. From the first page we take for granted that the 
student has at hand his Homer, either in the original or in 
a translation which indicates the numbering of the Greek 
lines. Hence the comparative brevity of our chapters on 
the epics, and the failure to cite ^^ specimen passages. '' 
To know the Iliad and Odyssey in detail is almost an edu- 
cation in itself. It is certainly the one wide-open gate to 
all Greek and Latin literature, and to that large classical 
element in our own arts and life, which is still very inade- 
quately realized. Herodotos, Plato, Plutarch, the tragic 
three, are hardly less indispensable. 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

There U not in Engliih a latUfactorj Urge higtory of Greek litenu 
tare. Mahaffy'f, though often polemic mod eccentric, ii doobtleM the 
best. The Tolmiiet of *^ Ancient CUMics for English Readen** 
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(Lippincott) coyer nearly the whole field in interesting, popular fash- 
ion, and much more in detail than this work. Readers of French 
should by all means consult constantly A. and M. Croiset's ^^ Histoire 
de la Litt^rature Grecque" (Paris, 6 yoIs., 1887-99). The present 
Tolume leans most heavily on W. von Christ's ^^Geschichte der 
Griechischen Litteratur " (Munich, Beck, 3d edition, 1898). The spe- 
cialists will be familiar with such authorities as Bergk. The ancient 
Greek lives of the poets and literary men generally are collected in a 
rery useful book, Westermann*8 " Vitarum Scriptores Graeci Mi- 
nores " (Brunswick, 1845). 

Still more necessary for use in connection with this volume is some 
political history of Greece. If Grote, or the more up-to-date English 
translation of Holm, is inaccessible, the student himself should pur- 
chase the single volume of Oman (Longmans), or the yet briefer 
though excellent sketch of Professor Botsford (Macmillan). Of 
course such an atlas as Kiepert's is indispensable for any classical 
student 

Some manual of mythology, like Gay ley *s *' Classical Myths" 
(Ginn) or one of the various revisions of Bulfinch's ** Age of Fable," 
should be at hand. Stcuding*s ^^ Mythology " (Macmillan), a primer in 
form, is really a learned and thorough little book. No exhaustive 
inquiry as to mythological problems can be made without Roscher*8 
'* Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der classichen Mythologie." 

The Macmillan translations of Iliad and Odyssey by Andrew Lang 
and his associates give on each page the number of the Homeric book, 
and of the first and last line of the original. Hence with practice 
they can be easily used to verify the frequent marginal references 
here given. Mr. Palmer's " Odyssey " is also a very faithful version. 
German readers will prefer Voss's " Ilias " and " Odyssee," translated 
line for line in resonant hexameters. 

A copiously illustrated work of reference on art and archaeology, 
like Baumeister*s ^^ Denkmaler," is greatly to be desired. Perhaps 
Harper's ^^ Classical Dictionary of Literature and Antiquities" is the 
best single illustrated English book available for general supplemen- 
tary use with text and dictionary. Tarbell's *' History of Greek Art " 
is a brief recent study of a more limited subject by a most competent 
hand. 
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BOOK I 

THE EARLY EPIC 



** Still do we hear Andromache's lament, 
All Troy from her foundation toppling see, 
The toil of Ajax, Hector bound and dragged 
By fteedfl beneath the city's crown of towers ; 
All this the Muse Msonian reveals. 
No town may claim the poet for her own, 
Bat every region, in each zone, as well." 

— ArUhologia PcUaUnti^ /JT., 97. 



CHAPTER I 

THK MYTHIC WORLD 

Homer and Herodotos are perhaps the best story-tellers 
for yoath that have ever yet appeared. Every reader of 
this book will already have some familiarity with British 
and American poets : will be aware also that masterpieces 
have been produced in many other languages^ which can 
be only roughly and partially interpreted into our English 
speech. But with Greek history, art, letters, we must 
some day begin that connected thoughtful survey of past 
European life, recorded for thirty centuries, which alone 
can make clear to us the meaning and aims of our own 
national or social organisms. The Present is the child of 
the Past. The Greeks or Romans, Florentine or Eliza- 
bethan men and women, are indeed in many ways unlike 
ourselves. Change, constant and profound, is a necessity 
to life : yet there is not one decisive break in all that long 
tale, from Homer to the present day. 

Two important truths may here be brought together. 
First, human nature is in essence ever the same. The ele* 
mental passions must always prompt our actions, as the 
woman, the hero, the rival, reappear in every love-story« 
Secondly, the long progress of the race is largely repeated 
in each new human being. Any grown-up who re«ds '' Hia- 
watha'' with children, or with youths the quarrel of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon, will be forcibly reminded, that what 
he has outlived is yet as the breath of life to younger folk. 

A certain childish quality is felt at times in Homer, al- 

7 



8 THE EARLY EPtC 

most constantly in Herodotos. It heightens the charm 
and valne of both. It is the fresh breath from the jonth- 
time of European man. 

Aa we Quroll the volame of Homer, it mnst be remem- 
bered, above all, that this life-like panorama ia not a real- 
istic but an idealized picture. So, indeed, ia all poetry. 
Long before the need of anthentic records felt, old men 
relate, to the wondering yonth of tlie clan, marrellons 
tales of earlier days. Soperhnman beings, often at first 
mere personified forces of natnre, mingle natnrally with 
such traditions. The pride of noble or royal rank is 
aroused, and claims divine parentage. Crnde, shapeless, 
unmoral at first, these tales develop ethical value and 
beanty as they are retold on the lips of such a race as the 
Hellenes. The artistic instinct awakes. Many mde hands 
touch the harp-strings, and move the heart, but when the 
supreme master arises his foremnners are forgotten. Yet 
the songs of cruder centuries, the whole life of a people, are 
needed to render possible a N'iebelDDgeQlied, a fioland 
song, an Edda, an Iliad. 

" Agee of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer In the end might telL" 

Just what conditions made possible the Homeric poetry 
we shall doubtless never know. Whether tlte composers of 
the Iliad were one, or two, or many, it is still the chief re- 
sult, the sole monument, of countless toiling generations. 
Ruder models, traditional subjects more or less historic and 
real, generous and appreciative hearers, the master-singer 
mnst have. His noble art cannot spring np among mere 
savages or plodding boors. Homer's general picture of Hfe 
was certainly not merely his creation. Even if unreal, it 
was largely already the accepted tradition of a people. As 
perfected by him it dominated the imagination of the 
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6re«ks and Bomatis till they were Christianized, and still 
affects vitally all modem poetry. Hence the need of seeing 
clearly, at least in outline, the mythic world : the enriron- 
ment of hnman life as the Iliad reveals it. 

The Homeric man, like Ivanhoe or Roderick Dhn, is a 
fighter. The hero may have been granted his choice be- 
iiud. u., 4IO- tween a brief tragic and glorious career, or a 
*"• long peaceful existence : but tliere can be no 

doubt of his decision. Even the loving wife, who bogs her 
lord to hold aloof from the struggle, joins the next instant 
in hia prayer for their infant son : 

" May it hereafter be said, ' He is better by faj- than his father, ' 
HKtM-'a pnrer. ^beu he returns from the fray with the blood- 

niad, *i., 479- Btaioed armor of heroee, 

"^ When he has smitten the foe. am] gladdened 

the heart of hie mother." 

Such is the culmination of the most pathetic scene in all 
the long drama. 

Like Scott, again, or indeed like any loyal singer of a 
fendal and martial age, the Homeric poet accepts tlie 
strong, heroic king as the first need of a people. In Odys- 
seua's absence Ithaca mnst relapse into anarchy, prince and 
folk are alike impoveriBhed. A single travestied sketch of 
a popular demagogue faints the actual dawning of a more 
^, ■..>■■- democratic age; but Thersites is made so 
"'' °8'7> ^ ignoble, so hateful to all men, that 

the courtly poet has probably here for once forgotten the 
laws of his art, and betrayed his own dread and bitter 
hatred of this new popular type, destined to he all too 
familiar in historic Hellas. 

The Homeric king does not, indeed, resemble closely 
either the Oriental despot or the bloody tyrant of later 
Greece, Succeeding usually by right of descent, he holds 
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Ilis place by wiedom and courage, aa general, high-prieat, 

and judge of final appeal Odjssens's father, in decrepit 

age, has long ago abdicated : young Telemti- 

j^'iio. *" choB is jeered at, and even mnrderonsly way- 
OdyM., I., 367- ^oi^t when he would assert his hereditary 

jBj, ud iv., right. Odysseus himself, even after he has 
declared his identity, mast fight for his hall, 
his wife, hia throne, and finally atone for the blood shed 
in this self-defence. 

No divinity hedges such a king. The chief clansmeD 
. with whom he sita in cooncil often share 

vui-.'soo. «te! also the royal name. The common people, 
Iliad. II., joo, indeed, are assembled only to hear and ac- 

M3-MB. Mc pgpj. |.]jQ decisions of their leaders, and never 
are allowed any real weight, in war or in peace. 

Social conditions are extremely simple. The copper- 
smith and the carpenter are the chief artisans, and per- 
haps freemen. Works of art are rare, and generally im- 
ported from the East. Commerce is chiefly in the bands 
of the Phoenicians, and hardly distinguished from piracy. 
Money and writing are apparently unknown. The women 
B.(.. iiud.iii., spin and weave at home. A Greek has one 

390-3M. wife, bnt captive women often fill his harem. 

Some sympathy is shown for their pitiful lot. 

iBlspecially is the early Hellene like the child and the 
savage, in his feeling of close kinship with the other forms 
of life that surroand him. From sea-billow, spring, or 
grove, some gentle nymph may at any instant step forth to 
aid the weary hero. These minor local powers are im- 
iHad vi n ■ mortal, yet capable of occasional happy wed- 
nv., 444 1 u.. lock with man. So river-gods are the ances- 

^^ tors of noble lines. Scamander fights before 

Troy both as a river and in human form. Odysseus, as a 
■tad, cd., i36i spent swimmer, feeling a fresh cnrrent mn- 

"-■4^ ning into the nnknown sea, prays to the 
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god, vbo is IB ral as tbe stream. Remote' coasts, and 
__ tht depths of th« vateis, an ind«ed peopled, 

'" ***" D&tnraU;, with terril:^ moosters. Yet th« 
chief danger is alwxys from sarage men : caonibals and 
gigantic ogres. Still, even in remotest faii^land, Odys- 
aeoa finds the gentle and hospitable noe of danoors, ath- 
letes, and sailors, the I^jsacians. 

This diiponlion of the early Qntk poet to reject 
moDstrons and inhuman forms, to discoTier everywhere 
images of his own cheerfol, snn-loring self, is best seen in 
his sketches of his highest gods. The family of snpreme 
Zens lives in a gronp of palaces on the snm- 
mit of Olympoe, which, in the Iliad at least, 
is definitely described as if it were the snow-capt peak in 
_ ^ Thessaly. Zens and his sister-wife, Hera, 

" ***■ form the one Homeric example of a brawl> 
w^, L, V*. ''^> oi>*)<Sii>fi^ married conple. Like mor- 
aM, n»,M& tal mlers, Zena has inherited hia kingship. 
His father Kronoe, being incapable of death or senile decay, 
m^t, th.. 47«- is imprisoned with his Titan brothen in a 
Si ; »., *9»- dungoon far beneath darkeat Hadea. The 
grandparents, TTnuios and Ge, are but conacions personifi- 
cations of Heaven and Earth. 

The " Uranion " gods generally are by origin doubtleas 
natare>torces : bot the man-loving Hellene ia rarely con- 
scions of any allegory. Zens indeed, wrapt in black 
clonds, the lightning-hnrler, is clearly the stormy firma- 
ment Pallas Athene, hia bine-eyed favorite dangliter, 
who less often hurls hia bolts, and the archer Apollo, the 
bringer of wrathfnl pestilence, of enlighten- 
ment, of tmth, seem no less plainly to have 
been respectively the clear sky and the snn. These three 
powers are oftenest mentioned together in solemn oaths 
Big tuttf. H and prayers, which are natarally among the 
"'• moat ancient traditional forms of speech. 
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Other divine children of Zeus are Hephaistos, the smith 
and canning worker generally ; Aree, the rash var-god ; 
Apollo's twin sister Artemis, the huntress; Aphrodite, 
the qneen of love. Most familiar of all to men, however, 
ia Hermes, the messenger. His nsual Homeric epithet, 
misinterpreted by the later Greeks as Argus-slajer, seems 
to mean " the clearly seen," 

In earlier ages at least, Zens's throne has been seriously 
threatened by family conspiracy. His brothers. Hades, 
niad. 1., 397- lord of the under- world, and Poseidon, the 
<**• ihaster of the sea, are according to some 

very early forms of the myth his elders, and certainly they 
still claim supremacy each in his own domain. Even 
Zens's children discnsa freely in council all his measares. 
Though he holds the scales of final decision, he also is, 
perhaps, but the puppet of the shrouded, inaccesaible Fates, 
who vaguely represent cosmic law. 

The pathos of man's brief, uncertain, tumnltnoUB life is 
deeply felt. Achilles especially, bereft and doomed, uses, 
toward the end of the Iliad, words of bitter pessimism : and 
though in the under-world, described in the Odyssey, he 
appears as a chivalric ghost, yet he utters there the verses 
for which, in particular, Plato wonld debar Homer, as an 
evil instnictor of gallant youth, from his ideal republic : 

" Rather would I be living; a serf, and thrall to another, 
OdyM.. ii., 489- E 'en to a landless man, tliat hath but a scanty 

»'. subsistence, 

Ptoio, RcpDMic. Than to be sovereign lord over all of the dead 

3**^- that have perished I " 

Clearly, this first vivid picture of European life is no 
accurate prosaic account. History is as yet unthonght of. 
The poet depends on divine inspiration, that is, upon his 
own free creative powers. Any homely and realistic de- 
tails of contemporary life he gives us, if at all, nncon- 
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Bciondy and, as it were, relactantly. He strives rather to 
depict a remote imagiaed past, beside which his own life 
and time are ignoble. 

Of conree much is realistic : bnt it can never be safely 
ravelled ont. The golden thread of fancy rnns through all 
the warp and woof. Achilles deprived of his mother, the 
lovely sea-nymph, of his magic armor, of hU talking horse, 
freed from the doom that Fate holds visibly over his 
yonthful head, would lose his identity altogether. 

In this mythic world the Greek imaginatioa lived to the 
end. No character mentioned in epic or heroic drama can 
be assigned with confidence to any ccntnry, or even re- 
garded as an actnal person at alL By far the best modern 
parallel is the tale of Arthor and Merlin, Guinevere and 
Lancelot Medievalism lies nearer to qs, in time at least, 
and many elements of Arthorian legoud may still be traced 
to their sources. Some details, therefore, may be safely 
marked as historically real. But the interest they excite 
does not depend at all upon any snch investigation. Even 
BO the Homeric poetry may often be literally true to a par- 
ticular age and region. We only know that it is a beautiful, 
fascinating, and on the whole ennobling picture, appealing 
to as, and to all generations, as eternally and typically true 
to elemental human nature. 

The greatest of all the Greek heroes is Heracles, the 
type of early man himself, mastering the rude forces of 
nature. King Thesens, the mythical organizer of Attica 
under Athenian leadership, is perhaps his most illustrious 
ally. Castor and Pollux, the semi-divine twins, also toil- 
fnl friends of mankind, are in the same group. These 
and many others sailed npon the first ship, Argo, on the 
famous quest of the golden fleece, which Jason won at last 
through the love of the sorceress Medea. 

These are the largest figures of the mythic world. Doubt, 
less many poets before Homer had aided in making them 
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familiar to the early Greeks : but their works, if ever writ- 
ten, are all lost. A very lat« Greek epic, like ApolloniuB 
Rhoding'a " Argoiiantica," or, better, our own English poet 
William Morris's narrative poem, "Life and Death of 
odvM iiL JO J*8on," must now be heard in their stead. 
I a»i- -^ single phrase in the Odyssey hints that the 
s^ ' ' voyage of the Argo is known to all men, 

while other passages reveal an et^er demand for fresh and 
new tales. 

Among Homer's heroes, the wise and loquacions old 
Nestor is the only survivor from tliat mightier generation. 
In his youth Heracles, among many more 
' famous and arduous tasks, had captured, al- 
most single-handed, this very city of Troy, which all the 
flower of Greek chivalry now assail and besiege in vain for 
ten years, until Odysaeua's cnnning carries out the will of 
the fates and the rude slow justice of the Olympian gods. 
Perhaps the singer of Achilles's wrath showed a certain 
modest loyalty to his masters in thus selecting for hia 
theme a lesser exploit of a degenerate age. Yet the work 
of his genius has not only survived all earlier Greek poetry, 
but has lifted the Troy-myth to a supreme position among 
the tales that are told by men. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TROY MYTH 

UOBB th&Q a thouBand years before Christ, there ac- 
tual]; stood, in the middle of the Trojan plain, near the 
Helleepont, on a hillock now called in Turkish "Hissarlik" 
a small citadel sarroooded b; substantial walls. The spade 
of the archsBologist has revealed not only this but earlier 
and later hill-cities, which have held in sacceasion the same 
commanding site. Much more striking rnins of prehistoric 
fortreases or palaoes have been ancovered at Mycene and 
Tiryns, in the Argolid.' There was great wealth of pre- 
cioQB metals in these kindred Btrongholds on both sides the 
iEgean. The style of the vases, cops, necklaces, etc., is 
very early, snmptnous but crude, clearly inflnenoed by 
Oriental ideas. It has but remote kinship with the art of 
the later Greeks. No inscriptions or coins are found in 
the same strata with these works of plastic art. 

The detuls of these discoveries by Dr. Heinrich Schlie- 
mannand his successors make an intensely interesting and 
instructive story. Investigations no less fruitful are now 
in progress in varioas parts of the ^gean, notably in 
Crete, and in Cyprus. The early history of architecture, 
pottery, sculpture, on Oreek soil, and its exact relation to 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Chaldean culture, may be more 
and more confidently sketched out. Bnt this kindred 
science of archeology will probably never cast more than 
a dim cross-light upon the greatest of literary marvels, the 
existence and transmission of the Homeric poems. 

According to Homer, Troy, or Hios, -was a great and 
15 
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wealthy city, which had long hold imperial power in West- 
ern Asia, and waa still able, in her direst need, to snm- 
lUad vii <BJ- ™'^'^ vassals even from far-off Lycia, and 
B3, ■Bd "■•■ keep them ten years under arms Id her de- 
^*'"' fence. Poseidon and Apollo had built the 

whUs for the ungrateful former king Laomedon. To 
Anchises, near kinsman of the royal line. Aphrodite has 
borne a son, the noble iEneas. There have been countless 
other marks of especial divine favor. Most of the gods still 
love the doomed city better than all other abodes of men. 

But Priam's sod Parts, or Alexander, in his wide sea- 
wanderings, has carried off from Sparta Ilelen, the lovely 
wife of the pontic king Monelaoa, whose brother Agamem- 
non, lord of Myconas and of the PcloponncsOB generally, 
is a mightier prince than historical Ilellas was ever to 
know. As feudal overlord he is able to summon all the 
chieftains of continental Greece to rescue Helen and punish 
Alexander. Priam, swayed by his perverse son, refuses to 
make full atonement : and the end is inevitable. 

The poet probably did not regard his Trojans as of the 

same stock as the Greeks ; but the open polygamy of Priam 

ruad »i aio- '^ ""* ""'j" striking difference which we no- 

36 ; vii., J03- tice. The two hosts worship the same gods, 

converse freely in council or field, exchange 

armor or gifts with living opponents, and don the warlike 

gear of their slain foemen. The effective fighting is done 

by the chiefs, in war-chariots wlilch remind ns rather of 

Assyria than of any historical Hellenic age. In all the ten 

summers no one has recrossed the seas, nor has any news 

Iliad ix 363 ■ '^™^' '* wonld seem, from home. Yet 

Ptato, crittt.' Achilles, threatening to return homeward, 

** ' declares that with fair weather he can and 

will reach Phthia, his little kingdom in Southeastern Thes- 

saly, on the third morning. Such contradictious are 

woven into the very woof of the romance. 
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Agamemnon^ thoagh greedy, bad-tempered, and wrong- 
headed at every crisis, is fearless in the fray. He is, how- 
ever, by no means the best warrior of the host. The resist- 
less champion is Achilles, whose immortal mother Thetis, 
loveliest of the water-nymphs, has returned, like Undine 
in Fouqu6'8 romance, to the depths of the sea. Dwelling 
in the halls of her father Nerens, she and her sisters watch 
despairingly the swift, tragic career of her son. The 
Olympian gods themselves look on with interest hardly less 

intense. The Trojan war troubles their ban- 
49.'; iv.', 164- quets and divides their councils. Yet all, 
**• on earth and Olympos, know that vengeance 

and justice must come at last. 

At this point the student is fully prepared to read con- 
secutively the pages of the Iliad, from which nearly all 
these details have been culled. But this poem, long as it 
is, will by no means complete the tale. Its avowed subject 
is merely a quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon. 
The entire time covered by it is but fifty-one days, toward 
the close of the war. 

The larger question remains undecided when the poem 
ends. Prince Hector, indeed, perishes ; but he had ap- 
niad, iz., 35a- parently remained through all the ten years 

**• cooped up with his allies in the city, until 

Achilles's absence gave him courage to sally forth. 

However, we get frequent glimpses of events far out- 
side the direct issue of '' Achilles's Wrath.'' As the origin 
and past duration of the war are indicated, and must in- 
niad, 'IL. 3x4- ^®^ hsLYe been well known to the first hear- 

^- ers of the great lay, so the end also is clearly 

foreseen. Hector is aware that his kinsmen will be put to 
iitod. zvUL, 95- the sword and his wife dragged away into 

T^l^*i^.[ slavery. That Achilles himself must first 

359-^0. perish is thrice prophesied : by his mother. 
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by hif horse, and, plainost of all, by Hootor, who, as he 
gaiipii out his dying breath, exalts in the prompt vengeance 
on AchilloN, 

" On that day whnn PariH and PhcBbos Apollo, 
Valoniuii thcMiKh thou lirt, at the Sceean gate will destroy 
thee/* 

Huch allusions must have boon well understood. Yet 
wo shall seo that nuniborlcss details have been added to 
the myth at om^h repetition, even down to Tennyson's 
" (Knone " and Andrew Lang's " Helen of Troy." This is 
indeed the best evidenoo that the charm of the tale is im- 
porishablo. 

The tragic end of IVoy is best known to us from the 
Latin yl^itieid, though Virgil was as usual imitating Greek 
originals, which have since perished. The craft of Odys- 
seus Anally avails where the young heroes of the race have 
failiul and fallen. The Greeks pretend to sail away, leav- 
ing a chosen band concealed in the huge wooden horse. 
This the Trojans are induced to drag to their citadel, thus 

making easy their own destruction before 
OdyM.. iv.. >7>. |.j,Q nQ3j|. morning dawns. To this stratagem 

Menelaos in the Odyssey makes allusion, and it may well be 
an original feature of the myth. 

That the destruction of the city was utter and final was 
the general notion of the ancients. It is curious, however, 
that certain passages indicate Homer's belief in a restora- 
tion of Troy, and that too, apparently, by iEneas, whom 
Homer repeatedly declares to be Aphrodite's son. 

Thus in an Olympian council Poseidon says : 

** Hateful already to Kronian Zeus are the children of Priam. 

... ^ ^ . Now shall the mifirht of ^neos be rtiler oter the 

Iliad, XX., 306-s. ^ . 

Trqjans, 

He, and his children's children, who shall be hereafter begot- 
ten." 
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CHAPTEU HI 

TriE ILIAD 

TitR first and grciitcHt of opics, dospito its name, deals 
directly with only niio minor episode of tlio llioa-myth. 
HiirinK tho todioiie, iiiioTcutfnl sicirG, Acliil- 
IcB has lod many forays, storniing twenty- 
throe lessor towns of tho Troad, enrichin^^ iitl tlie tlrceks 
with hia captives and other hooty. On tho last such raid 
he slow tho fatlior nml seven brothers of Hector's wife 
Andromache. In the same city, Tliebi\ was 
taken a younR girl, danghter of Chrysos, 
Apollo's beloved priest. Why she was stjiying there we 
aro not told. Her home, Chrysa, seems to 
have boon mneh ncai-cr Troy, Agnmcmtion, 
to whom she is allotted, forced hy Apollo's wrath to release 
her, foolishly seizes in lior stoad Aehillcs's priisc of honor, 
the princess Briseis, who was probably to have become the 
iitwi, >u., t9i- ^i^<) o^ '"^i* captor. Thus Agamemnon com- 
w- mits, not in love or passion, but tn mere 

wantonness, the very crime of Paris. Achilles remarks 
eloquently on this inconsistency when refus- 
ing his chief's belated gifts of conciliation. 
Achilles long refuses to re-enter the war; but after 
many Greek heroes have been slain or wounded lie lends 
his armor to his gentle friend Putroclos, and reluctantly 
allows him to take the field. When Hector has slain Pa- 
troclos, Achilles, for love of his friend, and for vengeance, 
ends his feud, obtains fresh armor overnight, throngh his 
divine mother, from the smith-god Hepliaistos, and slays 
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Hector in Bing^le combat, though aided most nnfsirly by 
Pftll&s Atfaene. This ladt may be Riiother reminder how 
frsukly the Greek prefers firaft to mere atnbbom ralor. 

Snch is the eMential plot of the poem. Bnt instond of 
a mere Achilleid it becomes a true Tlind, as flroto re- 
msrkE. through the lonp episodes descrihinp the exploits 
of various heroes. Diomedes in particular. In the first 
day's fighting, far snrpaKses Athilles's nrtnal feats, and 
eren wounds both Ares and Aphrodit*. Tn tho most 
■tod.vL.aar- famons of alt Homerir pas«^^, a visit of 
s~- Hector to Ilios is described at great length. 

while the battle in the plain waits for the Trojan coni- 
■■Art ^ H^ mander-in -chief. Here the poet soems in 
■■^ty," pp. quite as full sympathy with the people of 
BTt- Priam as with the invaders. ApiiTi, the 

Sd est utterance as to the princely duty of valor and self- 
sacrifice is made by Sarpedon in Rook XTf. This mortal 
son of Zens is serving under Hector as commander of the 
allied Lvcians. Snch passf^;esof the poem have an esjic- 
cial bearing on the qnestion of authorship, since local 
pride would suggest them to an Asiatic singer. 

The last book bnt one is devoted to athletic games cele- 
brated in Btttroclos's honor about the barrow raised to his 
memory, under which Achilles also expects fnll soon to 
lie. In the final scene, old king Priam, gnided safoly by 
Hermes, goes down to Achilles's cabin on the shoiv, and 
begs back Hector's body for burial. This closing scene is 
worked out with noble dramatic pathos, and lifts the ivhole 
ta]e toamach higher ethioAl level. Whether it was in- 
tended in the original plan is another question. 

Perhaps the most striking quality in the Homeric po- 
etry is its dramatic vividness. Thus in the first booh the 
scene shifts from the pi ague- stricken cnrnj). tlin coiinnil of 
chiefs, and Acliilles's tent, to Nerens*fl balls beneath thi> 
sea, to the lonely beach, to (Jhrysa and the ship that speeds 
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thither and returns : and lastly to the great hall of Zena. 
Yet on the wings of the poet's imugioation we are trans- 
ported, without effort, from watery depths even to the 
snow-clad peaks of Olympoa. 

Except in the striking case of Thersites, Homer hardly 
betrays himself by criticising, or even praising, his char- 
acters. As a rule he merely gives them one or more 
respectful adjectives. This "fizcd epithet" is sometimes 

almost grotesqne, as when " cold en- throned 
IIM, I., 609-11. ,T ., I 1, J ,,. v u J XI 1 » 

Uera goes to bed, " traihng-robed Helen 

iiud,iu.,>i8. hurries through the streets, or "bright- 
lUad. vi., 440. helmeted Hector " most doff liis casqae to 
allay the fears of his baby boy. 
For the most part these men and women reveal them- 
selves to us by swift, impetuous action. Such a gallery of 
unmistakable portraits has not been created by any later 
author except Shakespeare. The coquetry 
of Helen, practised, in vain, even on Hec- 
tor ; the motherly love of Hecuba, the wifely fears of An- 
dromache, reveal these three women's hearts 
to us within a single short episode. Meue- 
laos's mild nature and Agamemnon's harsher spirit, the 
v., 369- soldierly silence under rebuke of tlie vet- 
eran Diomedes, and his lesser comrade's 
indignant frankness, are clearly brought out within a 
'ew lines. 

A larger contrast is felt between the happy wedlock 
of Hector and Andromache, and the comradeship of 
Achilles and gentle Patroclos. Here our modem feeling, 
reinforced by the extravagant apotheosis of woman in the 
days of chivalry, rouses a warmer sympathy for Hector, 
which no Greek would fully understand. Passionate 
friendship of man with man was, for the Hellenic mind, 
the purest and mightiest incentive to noble living. 

Odysseus is in the Iliad aminor character, thongh warmly 
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adHired. DeciiiedlT noce proKoatt. for iuttBce* » die 
■tabboniaiidisdiersotpfei Aj:ftx.eiiwaaof AdiiQa^ Hei$ 

indeed coflip«reii tt» a doolDf j. bate no d»- 
awnoT is nttat. Stomj v:ftIor is » jet. 

JH respectable as Ciaf*j ihckerr. To the 
hen mentioiied eierr alert icaden; of the epic vill 
eanlT add a Koie e^nallT weQ known. 

Tlie fJMnniar ipirit in vhich the Homeric gods are 
treated will eertainlj dioek anj leTeient* thoughtful 
reader. Ther behaTe decidedlT worse than the least noble 
men and women. The latter woe drawn, in some sense, 
from life. Diyinities Homer had not seen. To them are 
amignedr bj him and bj the older mjth-makers generallj, 
all the pamona of men, with infinitelj more power to 
gratify them, while death, the highest penalty for human 
miadeedsy thej oonld not suffer. We may plead in de« 
fence, also, that many ignoble myths must be far older 
than Homer. The crudest tales of saTage fonslathers, 
like the unfilial mutilation of Uranos br Kronos, or the 
yet more horrible cannibalism of Krouos himself* who 
dcTours his own children, must hare been known to the 
epic poet, and were quietly suppressed by him. 

Tet at times the beharior of Homer's gods seems deliber- 
ately grotesque. The worst scene is perhaps in Book XXL« 
where many divinities play rather ignoble parts on the 
Trojan battle-field. Queen Hera, incensed at a rash word 
from Artemis, seizes both her wrists with her left haud« 
With the right she grasps the huntress's own bow and well* 
fiUed quirer. With this weapon 

" She smiling 
naS,z3d..49i- Beat her over the ears, while this way and 
9>- that she was writhing.* 

Presently the princess escapes heavenward and, percheil 
upon her august father's knee, rails at her cruel step* 
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mother : while the wide-scattered arrows are meantime 
carefnlly gathered up again by thrifty mother Leto. 

To these Btrictares Thetis is an exception. Sut it is in 
a hnman relation, not as a goddess, that she appears in the 
tale. Far better than Hecaba is she the incarnate ideal of 
motherhood, " traversiDg sea, earth, and heaven in her de- 
votion, and interceding at the very Throne of Grace for 
"Art umI Hn- Bnflering, wronged humanity." She, how- 
ouiritr la Hi>. eyer, like all Homeric characters, is duly 
*"' ^' "■ subordinated to the needs of the chief plot, 
jost as sculptured figures fit into pediment, frieze, or me- 
tope, which in turn are no mere adornments, but struct- 
ural features of the perfect temple. 

The analogy between epic and drama is often very close. 
Many passages of the Iliad are in dialogue form, the an- 
nouncement of a new speaker, in a single verse, being 
hardly longer than a stage-direction. The quarrel in Book 
I. is perhaps the most famous scene of this kind, but the 
Olympian discussion just afterward is at least equally vivid, 
and ia imitated in hardly less sportive key by Stephen 
Phillips in the prologue of his "Ulysses." The Embassy 
to Achilles in Book IX., the visit of Priam in Achilles's 
cabin, could well be enacted. The epic had within itself 
all the chief elements of the heroic drama. 

The unity of the main story in the Iliad is especially 
praised by Aristotle, who remarks that the dramatists have 
Arhtatk. Post- ^^^ Quable to carve out plots from it. He 
la, 33, 34. refers especially to the announced subject, 
the wrath of Achilles and its consequences. But the poem 
ended in his day, as now, with the funeral rites of Hector, 
at which neither wife nor mother of the dead prince 
utters the final words. The last lines fall to Helen, who 
speaks of Hector's unfailing conrtesy even to her, and be- 
wails her own doubly forlorn and lonely lot. This seems 
intended to recall the yet larger tragedy, in which she and 



Paris are the origiDal cause of woe. In an earlier Hcoiie. 
BpeakiDg of her paramour, she faces with druad tho 
thronght : 

"Evil the deetfn]' eurel; that ZeuR for uh twain tiiui ap- 
■Bad, vL. 357- pointed, 

S*- Doomed to be subjects of soti)r omonif uiuit of 

afar geoernt ion." 

The Iliad has no hint of a liappy future for either guilty 
one. It seems probable that the rude but liealthy morality 
of tlie earliest epic permitted no restoration to honor for 
her, any more than for Gninevere in tlio Keltic myth. 
The Odyssey takes a more lenient and romantic view of her 
life. It is perhaps already time to pass to tlie younger 
poem. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE 0DY88BT 

The Odjaaey is three thouBand lines shorter than the 
companion epic. It annonnces in the opening verse that 
it sings, not an episode like the Iliad, but a hero. Through- 
oat the twelve thousand hexameters that hero is indeed 
never really out of oar minds. Though the plot itself 
only covers forty-one days, ten less than the Iliad, many 
events of Odyaseus's previous life are recounted, chiefly in 
his own words, and mysterious glimpBes, even, of his future 
odyM., XI., Ill- '^'^ accorded us, especially on his visit to the 
■37- world of the dead. This latter episode is im- 

portant, as the earliest forerunner of Virgil's noblest rhap- 
sody, and, through that, to some extent, even of Dante's 
cosmic vision. Despite a remarkable widening of the 
scene, the unity of the plot is doubtless better main- 
tained, while the romantic episodes bring the poem closer 
to our sympathies than is the greater part of tlie Iliad. 

The singer of the Odyssey nowhere hints a claim to the 

creation of the Iliad as well. Most students, as they pass 

from one epic to the other, feel a diflereuce of tone and 

spirit too great to be explained by the change of subject. 

OdyM., VI ,43- The gods, for instance, are farther away, in 

46. a heavenly abode, far beyond the reach of 

hail, snow, wind, or cloud, rather than on bleak, snowy Thes- 

salian Olympos. They are less ignoble, and 

also less human. Pallas can inspire her 

favorite with wisdom, without herself darting earthward 

to seize him by the hair. In general the 

Heaven-dwellers appear rarely to men, and 
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tor benignant parposes : — yet, even so, they seldom depart 
without betraying their divinity. 

Beal knowledge of the Mediterranean has widened. In 

the Uiad we saw only the ^gean, with dim, far glimpses of 

Thracian nomads, of swart Ethiopians, and 

L, '433 ;' ul) pygmies dwelling by Ocean's stream. " Si- 

«j»i.. 389; donian" is there bet a name for the marvels 

°*^'*^ of art. The Greeks of the Odyssey know 

Egypt, Libya, even the Sicilians, at least as slaves and 

slave-buyera. The Phcenician is no mere wonder-worker 

now, bnt only too familiar as a pi rate- trader. 

sM; »-3S3; The western isle of Ithaca is the very centre 

"*•■<'* of the tale. Even the seas and lands of 

Homeric liomance, far westward from Malea, seem drawn 

from some real — though distorted — accoanta of Arctic or 

Atlantic regions. Greek commerce is beginning. 

The Iliad is an nnrivalled picture of war. The central 
point, the Golden Mile-atone, of the Odyssey is a home. 
We never doabt, nor forget, that the faithful wife will 
behold, returning in triumph to his own, the wide-wan- 
oot—-. ul Md dering and less faithful husband. The fam- 
t». imiB. Uy life of Nestor, and of Menelaos, makes an 
effective contrast with the previous sketch of distracted 
Ithaca. The picture of Menelaos and Helen at home, en- 
tertaining the SODS of their old friends Nestor and Odys- 
seus, is in itself the most attractive glimpse we have of 
early Greek royalty and hospitality. 

There are even some signs of decadence, both in life and 
in art It has been said already that the sterner morality 
of the Uiad would hardly have restored the guilty Helen 
to honor, power, and serene prosperity. A similar roman- 
tic tendency permits the over-elaboration of beautiful 
scenes, like the Phfeacian episode, whereas the domestic 
life of Hecnba or Andromache, and even of storm-tost 
Briseis, was atilized, in the elder poem, only as a masterly 
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foil for the more heroic battle-scenee. It is bard to quarrel 
with the romanticism that preaents us with Nanaicaa in 
her immortal beauty and bcernal youth. Yet she nc- 
doubtedly tempts lis, if she did net tempt Odysseus, to 
forget the impatiently waiting and sore-bestead Penelope. 
The younger epic ia distinctly less austere. 

The Odyssey maintains with skill the types of character 
so well known to ua from the Iliad. Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Achilles, even in the nnder.world, are worthy of their 
earthly names. Menelaos is gentle, Neator loquacious, 
hoaatful, yet kingly, atill. But a minor character of the 
Iliad is now the chief hero throughout, and this moi'e 
characteristically Hellenic type of shrewdness has ODtlived 
all the sturdier fighters of his generation. He surviYed 
Achilles still longer in his influence upon their historical 
descendants. We recognize him often, reincarnated in 
sncfa heroes as Themistocles. 

The poem falls easily into three nneqnal sections. 
Books I.-IV. describe the royal abode in Ithaca, now im- 
poverished by Penelope's lawless and persistent suitors, 
the quest of Telemachos for his father, his visits to Pyloa 
and Sparta ; Books V.-XII. deal with Odyssens only ; in 
Books XIII.-XXIV. father and son act together, in 
Ithaca. 

In Book V. we for the first time clearly descry Odysseus, 
in Calypso's far isle of enchantment. After world-wide 
year-longwandcring, with the loss of all his ships and crews, 
this luxurious repose and superhuman love were at first 
welcomb to his heart. Bnt when seven years have been 
spent with her, human ties and memories revive, " the 
nymph no longer is pleasing," and Hermes 

y—; v., IBS. (jQmgg jq ijgj y/iih Zeus's command to speed 

the captive homeward. In brief time, though not without 

final shipwreck and deadly peril, Odysseus 
Mn*., V. Bd flu. , '^ .- i l j 

reaches a comparatively humane and con- 
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geual folk. Xan^t'aas )vyt{^)(\ 'l\i th^m h<^ k^Uiin* ^M! 

is carried, sl«»pin|; siiumlly, »{ytii itnv wi \h\-\T nu^to \kTV$^ 

mlm of nalitj. ui tho nig^l dtt^iv ixt liis own IvhaK'vt. 

In the latter half of thi> )Hvnt. «ill) v«>t twWft i)i>iatU 
not without sonio awkwanl n'lviilums, wp lui*r Uv*« h* 
comes dis^ised ttt his own di^traoIiH) hall, is jocixsl a) atttl 
maltreated, yet at last sUys the siiitorsi, aiii) win« his Vinjily 
right again. The rennion o( the rtnal lovers is haj^iMl)' 
OdjM..zxia. utilii«^l for a ra]iitl n'viow of the )o»)t aitd 
a»*-*3- wide-ran^^iii^ |>Kit, for tKlyssieus riOaiivi n* 

his wife all Uiea«lventun'« ho has {iiktsi\) ihmu^ih fnou tho 
Trojan stntiid to his own )^to. and tho i>oot };ivt>s -not tho 
very wonls. but — asiiinniary of tho talo. 

Perhaiia at this point tho onj^iiin) sui]:;or showoil hi* 
final title to mastery hy loaviiij; olT holiinos. To )h< sunv 
some solution of tho hhKt<l-foiid niijiht ho ilonmiulo-I hy 
the Hellenic listener, yet tho XXIVih lHh>k laelis tho 
huge Quity and noble ethioiil lono felt itt. tho elivi(t> of onr 
present Iliwl. Moreover, the fend is broken olT tit. last 
merely by Pulliis's thiiiilrieiil miiu'iininee. r.r innrMHH, sonie- 
what like tho least siieeossrul of Knripidetui lliiales. Wo 
might almost think that the epiu minstrel, or his undienee, 
showed signs of woiirinoss at the goitl. 

On tho whole, however, the llomorie iKHims offer to ns 
a fairly consistent and most vivid pietnro of tho heniio 
time, the age of feudal klnga and subservient peophv, In 
their joyous vigor, their humane miHloration. their iliroet- 
ness and vividness, the life and the art of ** Homer" are 
already thoronghly llellonio. The geographieail outiinus, 
too, are as uiimistakjibly (iroek as is the very language. 
Yet all this is distinct, in fact remote, from the aehial 
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life of the sixth century before Christ, on either side the 
^gean. This last a the earliest historical epoch we dis- 
tinctly descry, as depicted by Herodotoe, who lived still a 
century later. The art of these poems is matnre, con- 
scions, dramatic in quality, highly idealized, dominated by 
healthy though simple ethical feeliDg, and quite unfettered 
by the historian's conscience. 

BIBLIOOBAPHT 

See the note at the close of the previaaB chapter. 
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rendered the eotire OdjMc; In the SpenceTean itanzk. 



CHAPTER V 
HOHBBIC FBOBLEMS 

The Iliad and Odyssey do not profess to refer to actual 
or recent ereiits. The moat realistic features are the elab> 
orat« and magnificent similes ; but they describe chiefly 
scenes or incidents that might occnr anywhere, in any age. 
Sea-billows, waring grain-fields, prowling lions, clnstering 
flies or bees, etc., recar with especial frequency. 

The poefs creative fancy is apparently unhampered, at 
least in all minor details of the great myth. Probably no 
scholar seriously believes that either poetical plot has a 
close resemblance to any series of real events. But the 
origin and anthorship of the poems themselves are quite 
another problem, of which some solution must be at- 
tempted. 

It is an alluring theory that a poem, like a myth, qsd- 
ally arises in the locality which it chiefly celebrates. Now 
' the Greeks, even at that prehistoric epoch when they 
separated from the parent stock, or from neighbors who 
flrst gave them an impulse to growth, appear to have been 
advanced far above savagery. If they descended, as they 
probably did, from the north into Thessaly, on their alow 
progress toward their later homes, they doabtless brought 
some sort of mde lays with them. 

The birthplace of the Mnses was said to be Pieria, on 
the slopes of Tbessalian Olympoe. Thessaly is a fertile, 
open conntry, where settled life, accumulated wealth, and 
martial prowess, especially with the aid of the horse, may 
have been first possible. In Southern Thessaly, we are 
81 
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told, were the homes of Jiison and AchilleB, central flguree 
in the two chief cycles of myth. But both heroes wan- 
dered far, like their race, and even died in exile. The 
Muses tliemselves early make their abiding- place farther 
south, in Bffiotia, on Mount Helicon, which was actually a 
centre of poetic activity rather late in the epic age. In- 
deed, the Theban myth of Oidipus looms larger, in ex- 
tant Greek literature, than any other gave the tale of 
Troy. 

The first movement which seems clearly visible in 
authentic Greek tradition is the southward migration of 
the Dorian clans, the ancestors of the Spartans, Corinthi- 
ans, and other Peloponuesian folk. The Greek historians 
set this event nearly a centary after the Trojan war, and 
believed that the Dorians drove out the feebler descend- 
ants of those noble Achaian princes who had fought 
against Ilios. Such exact epochs as 1184 b.c. for the fall 
of Troy are, of course, worthless, but the Greeks were 
probably right in thus setting the descent of the Dorians 
at the very end of the mythic period, which is also the 
dawn of anthontic history. Perhaps 1000 B.C. is an 
approximate date. These fugitive Achaian chieftains 
are supposed to have led the first Greek colonies to the 
eastern j^gean Islands and shores. 

The assumption of some such series of real migrations 
seems necessary to account for later conditions and ancient 
local names. The early colonists of Asia are to be classi- 
fied largely as ^oHc, with an Ionian element which over- 
shadowed them, more and more, by superior thrift and 
intellectaal energy. These jEolic Greeks were probably 
the especial custodians of the lays and myths generally, 
which may well have had their origin in Thessaly, or even 
in some still older common home of the Hellenic clans. 
Agamemnon himself, ruler of " Argos," whether mythic 
or real, is believed by some scholars to have had originally 
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• local faabitstion in Thessalv. Out of stmgglea of these 
colonists with Asiatic races may have grown the localized 
l^end of an earlier and more national contest, i.e., the 
sic^ of Troy itself. Any snch transplanting of a legend 
is quite in accordance with oar notions of myth. Aga> 
memnon may be as unreal as Heracles, whose easier vie- 
tory OTcr the Trojans baa been mentioned aboTc. Both 
tales might serre to encourage real Greeks, fighting on 
Asian soil against " barbarians." 

The historical ^gean world is roughly divisible into 
three zones. The Dorians hold the Peloponnesos, Crete, 
Rhodes, and Southeastern Asia lonians live in Attica, 
the Gyclades, and the central part of Western Asia Minor. 
The leas homogeneous .£olic belt to the northward 
inclades Thessaly, Bceotia, LesboB, and parts of the 
Troodic peninsula. Some dialectic featnres, and traits of 
character, sufficiently distiugaish each great group of 
clans. The Ionic speech of Attica eventually became the 
basis of a fairly uniform Hellenic idiom, the "common 
dialect" of Alexandrian and Byzantine times. Our 
accents, breathings, etc, were first used in writing abont 
300 B.C. in Egypt, to make clear to Asiatic folk the proper 
utterance of this later Greek. 

Now, the Homeric poems, like nearly all ancient works, 
come to us in relatively late manuscripts, with the ac- 
cepted spelling, accents, eto., of the Alexandrian scholars. 
They seem to have been originally composed, for the most 
part, in an early form of Ionic Greek, which cannot now 
be restored with exactness of detail. Bnt there are also 
many words and forms of pure ^olic, usually in places 
where the Ionic word would be unmetrical. Thos ji* isHres 
(fonr), beginning with a short syllable, occurs where tea- 
tares could not be nsed. There is a wide-spread belief that 
mnch of the Homeric poetry is a free translation, or re- 
casting, by Ionic minstrels, of primitive j£olic lays. 
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These rather fragmentary data seem fairly reconcilable 
with each other. The ancient biographies of Homer are 
late and childish fabrications. The very word Homeros 
(hostage), thongb saitable enough for a proper name, gives 
ns no ray of enlightenment. The chief fact npon which 
these lires of the poet are in tolerable agreement is that he 
was an Asiatic Greek, probably an Ionian. His various 
alleged birthplaces, Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis 
(in Rhodes), etc., perhaps mark real stages in the spread 
of Ionic cnltnre. In the first two places, especially, 
lonians had overflowed an older ^olic element. That 
Athens often stands last, in snch lists, recalls the well- 
anthenticated and nowise perplexing fact, that the free 
life of the colonies, and closer contact with the Oriental 
races, brought wealth, lelsnre, art, self-conscionsness, to 
the colonial Greeks, long before Attica awoke to her high 
calling. That some additions to the text of the Iliad 
IPdabtfstM) sso ^*^^^ actually made in Attica, as late as 
*-^ Peisistrotos's time, is indicated both by the 

character of the passages and by the dialectic forms that 
occur in them. 

The dialect of the Iliad and Odyssey is very copious and 
flexible, and clearly shows long elaboration nnder the 
influences of the hexameter. Thus five variations for the 
infinitive be are freely employed. No colloquial usage tn 
any one land and age could float them all : but being con- 
venient from their varying metrical lengths, the archaic 
forms have evidently been retained side by side with far 
later ones. Certain common formations of the language, 
especially the comparative and superlative of adjectives, 
appear to be modified expressly to fit the recurrent dac- 
tylic metre. Homeric Greek was shaped, as it were, in the 
long trough of the hexameter, and is an artificial, poetic 
form of expression. 

The heroic verse itself is clearly an artistic invention. 
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It ia too long to be really a single line or clanse, nttered 
with one ezpiratioa of breath, and is formed by the nniou 
of two BDch Terses aa are found iu the oldest Latin and 
Gflnnan poetry. 

The epica, then, are artistic prodncta, possible only after 
long gradnat development. We have abundant evidence 
of a very vigorous Hellenic culture, both philosophic and 
poetic, in early Ionia. There the two Homeric poenis 
probably received essentially their final 
form. Herodotos, a shrewder judge in 
purely literary questioDs than in almost anything else, seta 
Homer " four centuries before my time," i.e., about 850 
before Christ The guess is not a bad one. 

If the Asian coast was really colonized first by Greeks 
from the larger peninsular home of the race, then 
"Homer," t.e., the chief shaping artist of the Iliad, 
probably lived after that event, but endeavored to keep all 
traces of it ont of his tale. Every poet mentioned in Iliad 
or Odyssey is a courtly minstrel attached to the person of a 
feudal king. Yet Homer need not have been himself such 
a minstrel, any more than he who described Allan-bane in 
" Lady of the Lake," or he who chiefly interprets tons the 
whole knightly world of Merlin's and Tristram's day. 

Whoever that great artist was, it is certain that he 
borrowed, from all sources available, at least as freely as 
Tirgil or Shakespeare. If any Mo\ia lays chanced to have 
come with him or to him from Thessaly, BcBotia, Lesbos, or 
the Troad, we may be sure he exploited them without 
scruple. 

This master-composer may well have been able to write, 
for Triting was certainly usnal, even among common Greek 
soldiers, by the seventh century before Christ. This ia 
proved by a curious inscription scratched on the leg of a 
statue at Abu Simbel in upper EgypL Of course the rec- 
ords of the Egyptians themselves, and the nations of Meso- 
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potamU, go back mao; centuries farther. In a land bo 
cloee to the early Hellenes as Crete hae been found a form 
of writing BBsigned to the twelfth centnry before Christ. 
The alert and practical Greeks wonld hardly long fail to 
utilize a device so frnitfnl. Bnt when or where they did 
borrow the " Phoenician signs " of the alphabet cannot as 
yet be safely conjectured. 

There is no knowledge of writing indicated in the Iliad. 
The " many baneful symbols " of Bellerophon'a sealed tab- 
let are pretty clearly rude picture-tokens of 
' deadly ill-will, mnltiplied for fear they will 
not be understood. Yet this very ignorance, like the nse 
of barter, and valuation in oxen instead of money, may 
again be mere archaic "local coloring" : in other words, 
poets themselves familiar with letters and money might 
depict a rnder age ignorant of both. 

Certainly there was no protection of authorship by any- 
thing like copyright. Written hooks wonld be at best very 
costly and correspondingly rare. The epic poetry is so full 
of color, movement, and vigor, that it is clearly intended to 
be heard, as recited, not conned in the closet. This con- 
dition, indeed, the only normal one for enjoying literature, 
continued among the Greeks at least down to the time of 
Plato, who in his " Ion " gives a glowing account of the 
rhapsode's performance and the effect upon his audience. 

These conditions all aided the tendency to work out epi- 
sodes in these most famous poems, to introduce local or 
personal allasiona, in general to tamper freely with the 
text : a process which went on for centuries after its real 
composition. Unlike Dante's interwoven rhymes, the hex- 
ameter leaves the poem exposed at any point to such an 
interpolation, by anyone able to compose a passable ar- 
ohMC Terse in the most familiar of all metres. 

The views here set forth are approximately those npon 
which Bcholars are tending toward agreement. The anal- 
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ogy to the bnildiag of a Gothic cathedral 'a « trite one. la 
each case a whole race labors, many forgottea artists havs 
bailt their Uvea into the nuateipieoe. and one, not nec«»- 
aarilv he who laid the conier-etone, deaerres the chief credit ; 
yet long after his time the good or bad taste of later ages 
may add to or deface nnmberlead minor portions, or even 
graTclj disfigure the general effect. 

niiea we come to details there is endless disagreement ; 
nay, even the same analyst, be it Jebb, or Lenf, or the 
most learned of the Germans, will never carre np the text 
twice alike. The present writer believes in an Asiatic 
Homer, decidedly loyal to his own land, accounting Sar* 
pedon, £neas. Hector, Priam, among its chief traditional 
treasnres : indeed, local pride may hare aided the preser- 
vation of the Trojan lay in particniar, while conntlen 
other "Homeric" epics vanished forever. He seems to 
hare enlarged an Achilleid to a real Iliad, too broad in 
scope for the subject as annonnced itt the prologne. The 
famona dialogue between Hector and Andromache is hia 
master-stroke, unless we except the final scene in Achilles's 
cabin. The pathos of Troy's destrnction appeals to him 
far more than the gnilt or punishment of Helen and Paris. 
Indeed, Hector's fall, rather than Achilles's triumph, is the 
striking culmination. Hence thia splendid scene of part- 
ing, which brings before us the most pathetic family group 
in ancient literature. 

But a later meddler has literally mn in a mde wall 
which obscures the chief fai;ade of the temple 1 In Book 
VII. the Greeks grant a truce for burying the dead, and 
abase its conditions to build a continaous fortification, 
with towers and moat, about their fleet. Thia action ia 
needless and improbable, for even without Achilles they 
have won the honors of the fight. This wall is oftener ig- 
nored than remembered in later passages of the long epic. 
Worst of all, the episode takes up two whole days, and the 
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two nig^hta Hector spends peaceably nnder his own roof. 
u., vii., 31a, ud So all Andromache'B feara and tears are 
4T«-77- wasted — and a few days later Hector goes 

forth to an unforeseen and nnheralded death I Such a wall 
baa deservedly fonnd few defenders among critics of the 
text. Surely the parting was intended to be final, the 
agony of Andromache a prophecy swiftly fnlfilled. In- 
deed this whole serenth book, with its ineffective dnel, is 
a feeble episode. 

To other carpers other flaws may appear. Even Andrew 
Laug, the chief defender of unity in authorship, concedes 
a few interpolations. After loving pernsal of the poem as 
a whole, every reader may, if he will, play the critic in 
detail. It is not a fraiiless task : bnt full agreement, like 
fnll knowledge, is impossible. 

The analysis of the Odyssey is both easier and leas inter- 
esting. The three evident Babdivisions of the plot have 
been already pointed out. Either may have been treated 
first as a whole, though the quest of Telemachos for his 
missing father, the least interesting of the three, seems 
rather, in the main, a Prologue, from a Uter and feebler 
hand. Many lines appear to be borrowed into it from the 
older portion of the poem which follows, where they fit 
better into their connection. 

As a whole the Odyssey seems later than the Iliad. 
Especially the dignity of the gods, and the remoteness of 
their abode, would appear to be the conception of a more 
philosophic age. The light and sportive tone in which 
the Phceacian life is described is quite unlike anything in 
the ansterer Trojan epic The treatment of Helen, as was 
said, appears less severely ethical. 

■ These differences grow upon the stndent on repeated 
perusal of both poems. Yet they are not by any means 
decisive. There is a far greater diversity, for instance. 
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between Tennyson's " PrincesB," or eren the Arthnrian 
" Idyla,** and the gronp of historical dramas compoeed in 
his last decades. Despite all their minor differences there is 
a real and deep similarity between the two great Greek epics. 
They are, as it were, parts of one lai^ and vivid pict- 
ore. It is a picture, however, which remains fragmentary 
and isolated. Above all, it is so idealized by artistic genins 
that we should never desire to fetter it, at any important 
point, to a proeaic or historical reality. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 

The Bonorona effect of ancient Qreek verse, even 88 read 
by onraelvea, cannot be effectively imitated in any modern 
epeech. From onr imperfect knowledge, we judge that a 
real Homeric recitation woald seem to xta like singing, or 
at least intooing. In English there is much monotony 
of pitch, while in each longer word one syllable has a 
strong Sxed streea. This stress, or accent, is the chief 
feature of English or German utterance. Eren poetry 
cannot safely ignore or displace it. Longfellow, by a few 
more lines like 

" And the skipper has taken hia little daaght^r to bear 
Mm company," 

wonld have spoiled his best ballad. 

If any stress fell upon a particnlar syllable of a Greek 
word, it was so slight that it could be ignored by the poet. 
Our Greek texts do, indeed, have accents on nearly every 
word : but these merely represent a musical oote, higher 
than the ordinary, upon which the syllable so marked 
should be uttered. Any trained speaker uses at least one 
each note, to vary and relieve his usual tone. These ac- 
cents, it has been remarked, were devised about 300 b.c., 
to show to foreigners the cadences then used by Greeks. 
Early texts, even of Homeric poems, are now, nnfortu- 
nately, written with the same accents, but we have very 
little idea how the prehistoric Greeks actually spoke. 

As to Homeric verse, we really know only the rhythm. 
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Each line is a series of six bars in f time. Every syllable 
is either long — a quarter note — or short, i.e., an eighth. 
The ancient Greeks, in every age, are supposed to have 
felt this accarate distinction of time, and all their metres 
are based solely thereon. In the hexameter the first note 
in each bar is always long. The second half-bar may be 
also one long syllable, but it is oftener composed of two 
short ones, except in the last foot. This unvaried dissyl- 
labic sixth foot marks clearly the close of the measure, 
which is really a two-line stanza of three bars each. The 
first line of the Odyssey may be timed thos : 

Andra moi | ennepe \ Mouna II po- I lulrop&n I Aoar mala \ polio. { 

or, as usually recorded, 

-L._|i..|i.||.|i__|X_.|_L_.| 

The necessary pause for breath after Mouaa doubtless 
marks the old division into two lines, and is called the 
caesura. Any modern musician will naturally throw a 
stress on the first note of each bar. Our Englisli verse 
must arrange the verse to permit this emphasis. Thus : 

" B&it but not I br6ken | by | Age | wao the | f6rm of the | 
nfitary | pbbllc | " 

Some scholars deny that the ancient music or poetry re- 
quired even this recurrent stress. They urge that the un- 
varying long note marked sufficiently the beginning of the 
feet. To most of us some form of recurrent emphasis 
seems the essence of rhythm itself. 

This metre is a very swift one, and demands many light 
syllables which can be rapidly uttered. Latin hexameters 
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sre somewhat heaTj. In German or English the move- 
ment ie generally rather alow. All these languages are 
loaded, mnch mor« than Qreek, with consonant-sonnda. 
Thae the verse qnoted from the opening of the Odysse; 
may be fairly paraphrased : 

" Bing to me, Hiue, of the man ot the many derloee who 
wandered," 

Here are twenty-five or -sii closed sounds, to seventeen 
vowels. The Greek veree had the same number of open 
sounds, and only twenty-one consonants, all but eight of 
them liquids. £ven that is a remarkably large number. 
Iliad I., I, has onlye/«ven consonants, five of them liquids : 

Mhiin a- | Ode the\-dlPe\ -lHa \ -did AcM \ -Uos | . 

Not even a nonsense-verse can be pat together out of 
English words, containing so few. 

Greek and even Latin poetry can conform to the rather 
arbitrary rule, that any two consonant-sounds following a 
vowel shall he considered as making that syllable long. If 
enforced in English, snch a rale makes dactylic verse — not 
difBcnlt bat — impossible, save for very short and elaborate 
lyric strains. 

But that statement as to quantity is not true in English. 
Scott's "Young Lochinvar," for instance, an excellent and 
much-praised metrical experiment, ignores any snch canon 
in its every line. We have, indeed, a rather vague con- 
sciousness that some English ayllahles are longer than 
others. Generally speaking, accented syllables, including 
emphatic words of one syllable, are long, those immediately 
before or after are short. Occasional exceptions, like 
widdw, are noticeably ill-fitted for onr verse. 

Mr. liongfellow had not so sensitive an ear for quantity 
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m, t.g., Coleridge, Svinbarae, or Poe. Many of bis bexam- 
•ten offeod even the noclassiGsl reader. Thna in 

" Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the mrf 
of the ocean" 

we bear a dightly false note. Bot it is not at in or of. 
Both violate tbe Greek law jnst roentioaed, yet both are 
trnly short, in oar speech, because unemphatic. The 
tronble is with like, which is too long for it« present posi- 
tion, since it contains a doable or diphthongal vowel, i.*., 
laik. The snbstitation of a» enables tbe verse to run at 
full speed. A grosser metrical blemisb is stands in 

"Still stands the forest primeval." 

Here four successive consonants make the syllable heavy 
indeed. 

At best this movement is not euay. The normal clause 
or sentence in English, in German, even in Attic Greek, 
is iambic in rhythm, b^inning usually with an article, 
preposition, conjonction, or other unstressed monosyllabic 
word. To accent this is absurd. The worst couplet in 
the famous Psalm of Life is : 

" F6r the soul ia dead that slumbers. 
Add tblDgs are not what tbey seem." 

Yet the dactylic measure is for us not by any means un- 
attainable, and is certainly a great favorite. The metre 
aided tbe lasting popularity of "Evangeline," the best- 
beloved work of our most widely read poet. 

The final translation of Homer has hardly yet appeared. 
Bbyme is too difficult, in onr language, to be sustained 
through an epic. At any rate, our own age demands a 
closer fMthfulneBS to the original than the couplet of Pope, 
or Worsley's skilful use of the SpensereaD stanza, could 
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ever attain. The line, or verse, aa the natoral anit of 
measure for the thought and expresaion, shonld be retained. 
The only dignified unrhymed English veree long enough to 
match Homer'a line is the "accentual hexameter."' Until 
a great master of metre like Mr. Swinbome has ezhansted 
the possibilities of dactylic rhythm, thislast of oar Homeric 
problems will remain unsolved. Difficulties hardly less 
great were triumphantly overcome by the German poet 
VosB, whose last-century versions of both Hiad and Odyssey 
are most acceptable to his compatriots. At present most 
Euglish readers prefer the prose experiments of Mr. Palmer, 
or of Mr. Lang and his friends, because, unhampered by 
fixed metrical laws, they can at least make a close approach 
to the clear flow of the original narrative. 



CHAPTEK Vn 
THE ETIC CTCXK 

We hsTe no tnpn^ni ft Giwk pMtir older than th* 
niad. Prow tbere w« ccne. if we esi-^pi piUtr piviwt* 
and similai' dawle^ foik-lare. The b^t ancient critics 
were aware that they »ere no bener off than we, Thn« 
Herodotoi lemarks : " The poets said to hare liT«il earlier 
^^ than Homer and Heeiod were, it seems to 

me, bom Uier."' With this we most di$mi«» 
Orphens. Monsaios. and Tarions other ^emi-mjlhioal fij;- 
ores. The later fabri<:aiions made in their names will not 
come within the nm^ of this book. 

Thet« is extant a mass of Terse, distinctly .Toan|?>r than 
the larger pan of the two irreat epics, jet closely akin to 
them in dialect, essentially ideniival in metre, and fairly 
to be described as " Uomeric," i.f., of the same school and 
traditions as the older and more famons poems. We rrfor 
especially to the Hymns, the Hesiodic poems, and the " Epic 
Cycle." The ancients credited mach of this Terse also to 
an indiridnal Homer, the snpposed aathor of lUiKt and 
Odyssey. Of coarse, all we hare now is bnt a enutty 
gleaning from the fair hanrest which once filled each dale 
or island of Hellas with mosic and song. 

Especially as to the epic cycle, we are reduced to mcAgre 
fragmenta, and a prose summary by a vory late hand. 
This editor, Proclos, probably not the mystical uoo- Platonic 
philosopher of that name, gives the impression that thia 
entire gronp of epica may have been lai^ely composed (or 
the very purpose of forming a complete cycle or hand-book 
of mythology. Bnt the odd nnmbers of books mentioned. 
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the irrational poiDts at which the varioDB authors are said 
to begin and end, betray the fact that ancient poems, more 
or less diecordaut and overlapping, had been trimmed to 
fit into this too accnrate syBtem. 

First, a Theogonia and a Titanomachia, perhaps really 
connected, told the tales of parely dirine action, beginning 
with the wedlock of Uranos and Ge. In the second toI- 
Qine must have appeared Prometheas, perhaps also newly 
created man. 

The Theban section, though not expressly included by 
Procloa, mnst havefollowed. Three poems, 20,000 hexam- 
eters altogether, related the great legend of Oidipns'a 
parents, the hero himself, and his unhappy offspring. 
These epics appear to have fnrniahed suggestions for the 
plots of many masterpieces in Attic drama. A single 
quotation, touching a detail not elsewhere recorded, will 
indicate how great are the gaps in our tradition. 

" Yet the divinely descended hero, the fair Poljuelkes, 
First at Oidipas's side made ready the beautiful table, 

Krokd'iPns. Silvern, of Cadmos wise as the gods, and 

nnita Eptoo. Btraightway upon It 

rnm, p. it. Poured for him sweet wine, in a golden beauti- 

ful goblet 
Tet when he perceived at his Bide that cup of his father. 
Precious, in reverence held, great woe cajne over his spirit. 
Instantly then upon both hia sons he uttered his curses 
Never to be escaped, and the wrath of the gocis was awak- 

Wishing that they might never in amity share their pos- 

sessions : 
Ever between them twain might strife and battle continue." 

That Oidipns cursed his sons for ingratitude, and for 
their neglect of his helpless age, is familiar to all. The ill- 
timed use of the beaker, the Theban "luck of Edenhall," 
Beems an inaafScient grievance ; but the context is lost. 
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doabtlMS tonrvt. We get here only a tantalJiJng glimpse 
of » tale, and an art in its telling, nowise nnworthj 
of the Homeric name. As to the last of these three epics, 
the Epigonoi, or " Posterity'," Herodotos merely attera, 
in passing, a bold doabt of its Homeric an- 
" "*^ thorship. So there was no definite tradition 
as to a separate school of Theban poets in this connection. 
We pass to the Trojan section of the cycle, and to the 
most interesting of the lost poems, the "Cyprian Epic." 
Cypms-bom Aphrodite is its chief fignre, and the same 
isluid may well have bred the singer also. Its evident 
parpose is to create an adequate introduction to the Iliad, 
in its Isi^r character as a general picture of the great 
war. The opening verses are preserved, and may remind 
as faintly of Noah's time. 

" Once on a time was Earth b; the races of men made wear?, 

n^MMia. ii|i Who were wandering numberless over the 

•*■"• breadth of her boeom. 

Zens with pity beheld It, and took in his wise heart counsel 

How to relieve of her burden the Earth, life-giver to all 

thingB, 
Fanoing to flame that terrible struggle, the war upon 

Troia. 
Bo should the burden by death be removed, and they in 

theTroad 
Perished — the heroes; the counsel of Zeus wm brought to 

fulfilment. 

The allusion to the fulfilment of Zens's connsel seems, 
from the prose summary, to have been repeated at the close 
of the poem. It occurs in these very words at the fifth 
line of the Iliad, from which it is here borrowed as a 
refrain. The fragments give ua only glimpses of 

"Aphrodite delighting iu laughter, tmiong her attendants," 

for instance as she passes, we know not whither. 
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" Bweetl7 sluing, adoirn Uoont Id& abounding in foimtaioB," 

or aa 

" Out of the odoronB bloesomB of earth she is plaiting her 



This poet doubtless first recorded, possibly inTented, 
certain featnres that now seem essenti&l to the Helen myth, 
or tale of Troy. They all begin somewhat thas : 

" Thetis, loveliest of goddesses, was wooed oven by Zens. 
But an oracle predicted for her a sod mightier than his 
sire. All the gods attended her reluctant wedding to the 
mortal Poleus. (Here are to he shown the quaint proces- 
sional figures of the Fran9oi8 vase.) Eria, or strife, only, 
was aniovited, but threw in the apple of discord ' for 
the fairest.' The chief goddesses claim it : the decision 
is left to the Trojan shepherd Paris. Aphrodite, ootbid- 
ding Hera and Athene, wins the prize, promising Paris 
the moat beautiful of mortal women." 

But to all this there is in the Iliad but one faint and 
awkward allusion. That couplet breaks the connection 
where it stands, and is without question an interpolation, 
out of the Cypria, or from some similar poem now quite 
forgotten. 

This epic, we are told, was in eleven books, and exactly 
pieced on to the beginning of Homer's tale. But these 
divisions themselves were made in Alexandria, for con- 
Tenience in copying and making up of rolls. Eleven is 
an irregular number. Even so late, there was probably a 
twelfth book, which may have been cut oft in Proclos's time 
because it overlapped the Biad. 

^^ Herodotoe says that this poem is not by 

Homer, because it brings Paris and Helen 

direct to Troy, omitting their long voyage as far as Sidon, 

mentioned in the Iliad. This omission had 

been corrected in Proclos's day, as we see 
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cleuiy from his siimiiiaiy : bat eoongh diacrepincies be- 
tween Cypiia and Bad remain to prove an independent 
origin. The ancienU had a silly story that Homer wrote 
the Cypria, but gave it aa his daaghter's dower to her 
husband, to be declaimed as his own. This is plainly an 
attempt to reconcile two theories or traditions of aathor- 
ship, Asiatic and Cyprian. Incidentally it gives us a hint 
how mercenary and nnEcrnpulona the rhapsodes, or roving 
reciters, were thonght to be. That the professional elocn- 
tionist ehonld have any real kinebip with the inspired poet 
whom he exploits is no more neceasary for Homeric days 
than for our own. 

Kext came the Iliad. To it there were at least two Gup- 
plements. The Aitbiopis and the Little Iliad. Each 
doubtless described the rest of the war, down to the fall 
of the city. From these poems Proclos, or his authority, 
called the best or most popular portions for a single con- 
nected narrative. These sopplements to the Iliad are 
evidently the chief sources of Virgil, especially in ^neid. 
Book II. 

A separate poem, " Xostoi," or " Homeward Voyages," 
described the later fortunes of the Grecian victors other 
than Odyssens. Large fragments of this epic may be im- 
bedded in the Odyssey as we now read it. Especially, 
Nestor's reminiscences, and Menelaos's account of his 
brother's voyage and his own, occur in the 

" TelenuLcbta " ; a section of the Odyssey 

which is, on many grounds, accounted a late and unorigi- 
nal composition. 

Latest in subject, apparently also in merit and age, the 
"Telegonia" is barely worthy of mention. It may be said 
to dispose of Odysseus's widows and orphans, since his two 
sons, by Penelope and by the wicked enchantress Circe, 
marry each the other's mother. Certainly, epic inspira- 
tion was running tow. The heroic age must be considered 
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as dosing with the generation that fonght in the Sca- 
mander's plain. Telemachos and hii oontemporariOB are 
cominonphice mortals at best 

All these Trojan poems of the Cycle once seemed firmly 
encnisted upon the two immortal epics. Thas some an- 
cient copies of the Iliad ended not : 

" So they made leady a grave for Hector the tamer of 
horws," 



" So they made ready a grave for Heetor : the Amazon 
straightway 
Came, who was daughter to Ares, impetuous urger of 

This prepared the reader directly for the famous supple- 
ment, the Aithiopis of Arctinos. This anthor is said to 
have lived in Miletos, about the beginning of the Olym- 
piads. If so, the niad was at least completed, 
and famons, in its present form, early in the 
eighth centnrj before Christ. 

This feeling that the Iliad closes prematurely, and that 
it should culminate with the thrice-prophesied death of 
Achilles, is a cnriously strong and persistent one. The 
closing book of the Odyssey begins with a brief attempt 
to fill this gap. Virgil's second book has been mentioned 
above. Goethe, as well as the Boman Statins, began an 
Acbilleis in hexameters, though it remmned bnt a frag- 
ment. But Arctinos's work is perished and forgotten, like 
that of Byzantine and Mahometan bnilders who pieced 
ont the Parthenon : the Iliad remains. 

Many other early epics are known to ns by name or little 
more. No date can be assigned to Uiem. More than one, 
naturally, celebrated exploits of Heracles. Nearly all were 
ascribed to Homer. His early fame, finally, is attested by 
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pmrodies in the epic minner. The moet famons of these, 
the Margites, lijes onlj in the characterization of its 
hero: 



«« 



Krerj art he praetiaedy and every one of them badly. ** 



The " Batrachomjomachia,'' i.f., '' Frog and Monse Con- 
teat, ** is extant as a fragment of a few hundred hexameters, 
and may still be cd joyed as a bnrlesqne on the grand style 
of the Homeric battle-pieces. The debate on Olympos is 
especially andacions, mimicking the ignoble and selfish 
motives of Homer*s gods. Pallas Athene declares : '* Oh, 
father, never would I go as a helper to the mice in their 
distress, since many evils unto me they wrought, ruining 
my fillets and olive-oil lamps. And this they did. that 
pained too much my soul. They gnawed the rope which 
toilf uUy I wrought with delicate woof, spinning the slen- 
der threads, and holes they made therein. '^ 

The allusions in this little poem to writing, and to the 
domestic hen, bring it down to a relatively late age, per- 
haps 500 B.C. Like every parody, it indicates an audience 
already familiar with the style and subject thus burlesqued. 

The songs for potter and beggar, undignified riddles in 
verse, and other trifles once charged to Homer, only serve 
to reveal the worthlessness of the biographies wherein they 
are quoted. 

It is a bold but alluring suggestion, that Homeros may 
be a merely mythical ancestor invented for the Homeridae: 
and that the latter, undoubtedly a genuine Ghian guild in 
historical times, may be by origin **The children of the 
Hostages.^' Such persons, being naturally exempt from 
military service, as of questionable loyalty, might well be 
masters of a more peaceful art. So too the blindness of 
Homer, as of his Thamyris in the Iliad and Demodocos in 
the Odyssey, may be dim reminders of an age, wlien only tlio 
man physically helpless could exchange the bow or lanco 
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for the Ijn, That the gcxts give spiritual Tision in atoDe- 
ment for the Iobb of eyesight might be a later refiae- 
ment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ItOMBRIC m'MNS 

UyDBR thia name htu roine down to as a tmth«r miscvl- 
laneous collection of hexameter poems, chiefly iu the *pio 
dialect. They rary in length from five hundred and eighty 
lines down to three. The Rrat is one of the longest, and 
perhaps the oldest. It may fairly be called a hymn. 
Indeed "hjmnos" has no rigid religions association in 
early Greek, or even so lato as Pindar's time : and in 
truth the line between sacred and eecular subjects is hard 
to hold, in a world of art where every hero is a demigodt 
and the divinities are fearlessly it not irreverently drawn 
with every hnman frailty. The Apollo hymn opens thus : 

" I will remember and not be fui^tful ot arelier Apollo, 
Who by the gods ia dnyaded within Zeiu' halls as he enters. 
Straigtitway all to their feet leap up, as be nearer ap- 
proaches, 
Out of their seats, so soon as his sblnlng weapons he levels." 

This beginning is already extravagant, and seems Bnit«d 
only to some festal day or spot whereon Phoibos alone is 
adored, almost as the supreme god. After allusion to hia 
wide-spread worship, we pass to the tale of his birth oa 
little Delos, a floating island, which the mighty infant at 
once anchored. Leto, the mother, had already promlMd 
the awestruck Delos — be she nymph, island or both — 

" ^^'"y ^^i* bI»*1I abide the enclosure and al- 
"" tar of Phoibos 

Ever, and thee shall he hold above all othera In honor." 
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This VOW has been fulfilled, sajB the singer, 

" Hon tban in all, oh Pholboa, thy heart Is in 
V». .46-49. Delos delighted. 

Where in their tnullog robee unto thee the lonlana gather, 
They themselves, and their modest wives as veil, and the 

children. 
There they do honor to thee with boxing, danolng, and 

singing." 

. We note how peoaliarly pious is everjr form of maaly 
rivalry. So the national horse-race was the chief inspira- 
tion for the moat reverent of bards, Pindar, A cock-fight 
is carved on the chief seat of honor in the Athenian thea- 
tre, itself the central sanctnary of the most popnlar god. 
The local allnsions grow still clearer. 

"So they take their delight, whenever the 
games are appointed. 
One would believe them to be Imtnortal and ageless forever, 
Whoeo met them, when the lonlans gather together. 
Then he the diarm of them all would behold, and delight In 

their spirit, 
Seeiagthe men of the raoe, and the women graoetullj girdled. 
Fleet are the vessels they bring as well, and many the treos- 
ures." 

Bat a greater surprise follows. The singer turns directly to 
the Delian maids. 

**- "Qreethig unto you all: and beyeofmehere- 

"" after 

Mindful, when some other of men that on earth have abiding 
Hither may oome, as a wayworn stranger, and ask you the 

question : 
' Oh, ye maidens, and who for yon Is the sweetest of min- 
strels, 
Whoso hither have oome, in whom ye most are delighted 7 ' 
Then do ye all, I pray, with one voice uoswer and tell bim, 
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'Blind ie the man, and In Chios abounding in craga ia his 

dwelling. 
He it ie whoee songs aliall be sapreme In tliefutam.' " 

Thia passage, aod a tradition aa to a Cbian family of 
Uooieridai, rhapsodes claiming descent from the poet, may 
help to acconnt for the favorite belief in Homer aa 
"The blind old man of Solo's rocky isle." 

But the self-effacement of the elder epic poet in his 
Iliad is far indeed from this complacent claim to suprem- 
acy and immortal fame. 

Furthermore, this is no courtly singer before a monarch's 
throne. Here we behold the gathering, the sports, the 
prayers, of a free, roring, prosperous race, doubtless a trad- 
ing sea-folk ; in fact, a picture, not of the Homeric, but of 
the later historical Hellenic life, in and about the .i£gean. 

Yet this very passage is quoted in fall faith as Homeric, 
in the fifth century before Christ, by the most accurate and 
cautious of the historians, Thukydides. We give it here so 
fully, partly to emphasize the hopeless nature of the 
attempt to win any glimpse whatsoever of a personal 
Homer : partly to show how wide a diversity in age and 
real poetic spirit may be veiled beneath the dialect and 
rhythm of the epic tradition. 

The Delian hymn, or the Delian section of the long 
hymn, presently closes. It is noticeable that Thnkydidee 
Thnkrd., III., quotes some of these lines from " the pre- 
'"*' lude to Apollo," and this Delian passage, 

though rather long, could be used, on occasion, as an 
introduction to some epic recitation of more general char- 
acter. Such preludes, "proSimia," rather than hymns in 
our sense, this collection seems to contain. 

The sudden transition, 

" GloriooB Leto's son fares, harping, to Pytho 
the rocky," 
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is generally regarded ae the beginning of a now poem, 
to Apollo as the Delphic god. With feebler inspiration, 
and some rnde digressions, this subject is maintained 
to the end. Indeed, several briefer poems, inTocations 
of Apollo, Leto, etc., seem to be taken np, with only 
moderate skill, into the main theme. Snch a composite 
ritnal, however inartistic when forced into this formal 
unity, haa an especial valne, as the earliest mass of tradi- 
tions concerning Apollo's worship. To be snre, it shows 
plainly that the early Greeks really knew nothing as to the 
origin of Phoibos Apollo's most famous oracle and temple. 
This divine intercessor, the son of the supreme god, who 
makes clear to men the will of the Fates themselves, is the 
most lofty conception of the myth-making age, the truest 
type of the Greek man himself, with his fearless open-eyed 
interest in all forces and beings, human or divine. 

The other hymns mnst be more briefly mentioned. The 
Hermes hymn is e?en longer — five hundred and eighty 
verses — more corrupt in text, and very loose in connection 
at some points. It is clearly an attempt to gather up all 
the chief myths concerning this favorite companion of 
mortals. Little indeed of awe or reverence is here dis- 
cernible. He is sprung from Zens's lawless love for the 
shy nymph Maia, after whom our moon of spring-time is 
named. 

"Many the wiles of the child she bare, and 
Vu. I3-M- .... 

crafty his counsels ; 

Lover of boots', ^ Hft«r of cattle, a leader or 

Bom at dawn, by noon he has despoiled the tortoise of 
its shell and invented tho lyre ; at nightfall he robs im- 
perial Apollo of his kine. There is little local color in 
this song of the most homeless of gods. 
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" Freely among »11 mortal m«n or immovteU b« nti^ifa*. 

Rm« is the fTOod that b« voika, but out oT «U 
limit his mjschief." 



».»7T-7». 



This conclusion is followed only by the coaplct, CMsily 
detached, which stamps the whole as a Prelade : 

„ _ " Unto tbee alao Kreeting, O child of bus and 

'•- 57»-a*. , ,. , 

Tet I of th«« not alone, but of other aonc 

will beuiindful." 

This poem has been happily recast in English by Shelley. 
His flowing rhymed version is welt known. 

The Aphrodite hymn was composed by a trno poet, fond 
of nature, familiar with UoDnt Ida, and extremely familiar 
with the Homeric epics, which he constantly ecboee. The 
detailed story of the goddess's reluctant anion with the 
sturdy young herdsman Anchises shocks all our notions of 
reverence, and eren of draped reserve in art. Though the 
goddess is invoked at the beginning, and the usaal couplet 
added at the end as if it were a true prelude, the poem 
may well be a secular lay, in honor of the later royal line 
in the Troad claiming descent from ^neos. This brings 
it into close connection with Poseidon'a 
speech in the Iliad, prophesying the royal 
Mhd.xi.,307-s. power of ^neos's posterity, which is perhaps 
a rather late addition to the epic. 

Aphrodite, escaping heavenward, prophesies jilneas's 
birth, and adds, that this child 

Vm »sB-73 " Deep-boHomed mountain nymphs shall roar 

for me. 
Who dwell upon the great and holy mount, 
Wbo neither count with men nor deathless gods. 
Long life is theirs, ambrosial food tbey eat. 
And with the immortals Join the glorious dance. 
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Bilenl, and th« keen-eyed Arpie-Blarer 
Mate with them In the gloom of lorelv grots. 
When they were bom, high-created oaks or pinea 
Grew with them on the all -supporting earth, 
Beantlful, vlgoroas. On lofty heights 
Precipitous they stand. The gods' demesne 
Uen call it, and the axe moleeta them not. 
But when the doom of death approaches them. 
First on the earth the stately trees decay. 
Their bark is wasted, and their branches fall. 
And the nymphs' soul aa well the sunshine leaves." 

This is the first clear meDtion of the Hamadryad, the 
nymph who lives, and perishes, with the single tree of 
which she is the humanized spirit. Superhuman, long- 
lived, yet subject to death, she is a novel link between 
mortals and immortal beings, perhaps a lovely type of 
decadent faith. 

The fourth and most perfect of the long hymns is 
addressed to "Hoyal Demeter, our Bountiful Lady, the 
Oiver of Spring-time." It is wholly devoted to the beauti- 
ful tale of Persephone and the Mourning Mother. The 
local relation to Eleusis is avowed, and once or twice the 
direct explanation of a later rite, from an incident of the 
myth itself, gives the poem a hieratic tone. 

"Then Metanelra proffered her honey-sweet 
wine in a goblet, 

Filling it : yet ahe her head tossed t>ack In refusal, declar- 
ing, 

Tbla was forbidden for her, to qoatf of the wine ; but she 
bade her 

Barley and water to give her, commingled with soft penny- 
royal. 

EUie made ready and offered the goddess the draught she had 
ordered. 

— Btill is the gift she accepted the portion of reverend Deo." 
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The Mysteries of Eleasis, and the extent to which such 
doctrines as the resnrrection and immoriAl life of man 
were taught there by parable or drama, are subjects too 
large and dubious to discuss here. Some beautiful reliefs, 
found in Attica, give us a sense of pure and lofty dignity 
in the local cult But the noblest monument of Deme- 
ter's ranished worship is this hymn, rescued as by a mira- 
cle from oblivion. Our single tattered copy was discov- 
ered, in filth and neglect, at Uoscow in the eighteenth 
century. 

These four poems make up three-fonrthe of the entire 
roll. The other twenty-nine numbers deal, at most, each 
with a single mythic episode. Thus the 
Uyron to Dionysos, in swift hexameters, 
describes his kidnapping by pirates, who are plagued by 
strange miracles upon their vessel, and finally themselves 
turned into dolphins. The tone is merry, yet respectful, 
as befits the mighty god of wine, of the vine, of the vital- 
ity in nature generally. An interesting little structure 
near the Dionysiac theatre, the cboragic monument of 
Lysicrates, preserves in its tiny frieze a plastic rendering 
of the same myth. Dionysos in Homer is so ignoble, so 
unimportant, so unconnected even with wine, that we 
may fairly call this charming poem the starting-poiut for 
all discussion of the Attic divinity, and of the great poetic 
movement which he inspired. 

The minimam of the prelude form is toncbed in this 
hymn, a mere trio of lines, two of them borrowed from 
the real Demeter hymn : 

" Piret Demeter I slog, the falr-trcMed rever- 
end goddess. 
Her and ber dau^ter as well, iDost beautiful Peraepbonefa, 
Hail, O goddeas, protect this town : and b^n oar singing,'' 
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We may see a special fitness of proem to performiuice if a 
poet about to recite, e.g., the sixth Iliad, where Pallas 
aternlj ignores the processions and prayers of the Trojan 
dames, shoald beglD : 

" Pallaa Athene first will I sing, the preserrer 
of cities. 
Terrible, who to the works of war Is with Ares devoted — 
Cities falling in ruins, the shonting and tumult of battle. 
She, too, saveth the boat, when issuing forth or returning. 
Greeting, O goddess, to thee t Prosperity grant me, and 
fortune." 

It U carions that only one proeminm, of fonr lines, 
is addressed to the king of the gods, though 
Pindar remarks especially that 

Plodttr Ntmian " The Homerldfe, 

Oitt. II-. 3. Minstrels of well- Joined veree. 

Begin most often with a prelude unto Zens." 

It is encouraging to see some signs of renewed interest in 
this neglected little volume of early Greek verse. One 
brief poem in it seems clearly Hesiodic, one or two are very 
late, but most were doubtless composed by 600 B.C. and 
may fairly be counted as a part of the later Homeric school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHV 
See tbe note at the ?nd of the laat chapter. There are good Teraions 
\tj Andrew Luig (Longmans) and by Edgar. Tbe former haa valu- 
able notes and esiaya. Sbelley rendered freely not only the Hymn to 
Hermes (Mercury), but six shorter pieces. The characteristic study 
of Walter Pater on the Demeter hymn, in bis volume of "Greek 
Studies," Is perhaps rather a rhapsody than a prose paraphrase. 



CHAPTER IX 

HESIOD 

THE WORKS AND DATS 

The metre of thiB poem is again the hexameter. Though 
slightly colored by homelier words, the dialect is still 
nearly Homeric. Furthermore, distinct echoes of the epic 
are often to be heard. We have apparently before ns a 
rather late and partly prosaic production of the same great 
school as the Iliad. If the early Hellenic lays were really 
carried by the eastward colonists to Asia, there to be de- 
veloped into the epic masterpieces, then the Hesiodic 
poetry may be regarded as a later reflex current, coming 
from the colonies to enliven the ruder, more backward 
motherland. We may share the very general doubt as to 
a real Homer: but the man Hesiod is too plainly de- 
lineated in the poem itself to be calmly dismiaaed aa myth- 
ical. 

From Kym£, a neighbor of Troy, and heir to its myths, 
Kym6, mother city of the more famous Cumie in Italy, 
Heaiod's parents migrated, we are told, shortly before or 
after his birth, to Aacra, an unlovely or at least nnloved 
village under the shadow of Bceotian Helicon. In the 
Homeric legend, Thebes, Orchomenos, and the neighbor- 
ing shrine of Delphi, are great centres of vealth. But 
the singer of the Works and Days seems unaware of any 
such aplendid tradition, knowing only the toilsome life of 
a peasant, between a clouded sky and a thankless soil. 
His brother, Perees, bribing the jndges of probate, baa 
cheated the poet of nearly his whole birthright, squandered 
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it, and, apparently, applied again for aid to his gifted kins- 
num, wlio beBtows on him only caustic adyice, and rather 
pessimistic riews of heaven and earth. 

Some Bcholars refuee to see any true autobiographic 
touches in the poem. The Ascraan farmer is to them a 
mere pastoral figure, like the tuneful shepherd of Theoc- 
ritos's or Virgil's Bucolics. At least we have, in this and 
the other Hesiodic poems, evidence of a Bceotiau or Heli- 
conian school, somewhat remote from the Aaiatic sonrces 
of culture. The real connection between the two centres 
is perhaps best seen in the Homeric " Catalogue of Ships," 
which gives Breotia the first place in its lists, is not always 
reconcilable with the rest of the epic, and in general may 
well be of Heliconian origin. Yet it must have been com- 
posed for insertion in some great Trojan lay, near akin at 
least to our Iliad. 

Whether the eight hundred and twenty-eight verses in 
oar mannscripts form a single poem at all may be debated. 
Even to summarize it connectedly is no easy task. We 
have first a prayer to the "Muses from Pieria" — act 
Helicon — to sing in Zens's honor. This form of prelude 
is most orthodox, but hardly seems Bceotian. Then the 
nobler and ignobler forms of strife, viz., emulation and 
envy, are laboriously distinguished. A famous and oft- 
quoted couplet runs : 

"Even the potter is wroth at a pott«r, and 
craftsman at craiteman : 
Even a b^gar begrudgee a hegf^a, the singer 
the singer." 

The direct admonitions to Perses which follow soon 
pass, through complaints over the grudging spirit of the 
gods, to its explanation, viz., the sin of Prometheus. 
Zens's wrath at this divine champion has compelled man 
ever since to earn in the sweat of his forehead a scantj 



anbeietence. Pandora ia the most promineiit flgare of 
the tale, and the sonrce of all our woes. 
The uext link is frankly made a loose one : 

^_^ *' Now, if yon please, I will tell you another 

Btory, in outline, 
Well and ikilfnlly,— yon, meantime, in memory hold it,— 
How from the aelf-aanke eouroe spring gods, and men who 

are mortal." 

This new tale is of the fl?e races who have dwelt on 
earth, each better than the sacceeding folk — with a single 
exception. The Pandora-myth is very hard to fit at any 
point into this equally disconsolate picture of the past. 
The whole looks like an interpolated passage, perhaps a 
complete poem in itself. After the golden, silvern, and 
bronze ages, bnt before his own "iron time," the singer 
makes space for the demigods and heroes. He mentions 
especially the march against Thebes, and the siege of 
Troy, as their two chief exploits. Hero again we hear, at 
least for the moment, the voice of a loyal Homerid. 

But the heroic days are over. Toil, and stern jastioe, 
alone remain for men. General maxims of economy pres- 
eutly glide into definite precepts for farmers. Perhaps 
verses 368-617 may be specified as the core from which onr 
poem takes its name. Bnt a series of rustic tasks, and 
maxims as to their performance, can be neither unified nor 
highly imaginative. Still, the prosaic wisdom of "For 
spring ploughing, choose a wet week," is thus glorified : 

" Thta shall the remedy be, if thou art belated 
in ploughing. 
When in the leaves of the oak is heard the voice of the 

cnckoo 
First, that across the unbounded earth brings pleasure to 

mortals, 
Three long days let Zeus pour downhis rain without eeasing. 
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So that it fill up An oihoofs print, yet not overflows it. 
Tlien may the plooe^unan belat«d be equal to him that waa 
timely." 

The ozhoof is a bit of accurate eyesight worthy of a 
Thorean. Of conrse into ao loose-jointed a passage any copy- 
ist may easily introduce an alien line. One verse, or more, 
may even creep in by accident from the margin, where it 
has been first set as a mere commentary. Thus Aristotle, 
discussing the essentials of social economy, quotes with ap- 
proval the advice : 

" Oet thee a dwelling flret, and a woman, and 
"' *"'■ oi for the ploughing. " 

"Woman" he takes to be wife. It is therefore likely 
that the next line in our test is a later intntsion since the 
philosopher's day: 

•' Buy thoa a woman, not wed her, that she 
■* ■ may follow the oien. " 

Seafaring is next discussed for over seventy lines. Ethi- 
cal and ceremonial usages, from truth-telling to paring 
one's n^ls in private, fill as many more. Lastly appears a 
real calendar of lucky and unlucky days. The closing 
strain is more enlightened and cheerful than any previous 
verses : 
"Different men praise different days: they are rare who do 

know them. 
Ka—aa 0'*e° * day may prove as a step-mother, often 

"*^" a mother. 

Bless^ and happy is he who, aware of all that conoems them, 
Wisely works his task, unblamed in the sight of immortals, 
Judging the omens aright, and succeeds in avoiding trans- 

greesion." 
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We Beem to bear in this composition at leaat foar or fire 
distinct and somewbat discordant voices. Not one is a 
fresh, joyons utterance of the Homeric prime. Yet the 
mass of ancient and sincere if crade atterance has a qaaint- 
charm of its own. Certainly it offers material for almost 
endless discussion, and mnch cnrioos information. 



In a passage already cited, Herodotos sets a conjectural 
date for Hesiod and Homer, whom he credits 

with fixing the attributes and names of the 

Hellenic gods. This, is of conrse, a very muve or a very 
andacions view for a Greek to take of his traditional faith. 
But the superior age and importance accorded to the Boeo- 
tian poet surprises us still more. The historian is no 
doubt thinking especially of the Hesiodic Tbeogony, which 
he appears to bare read in mnch the same form as we now 
bare it. Possibly be was also referring to a similar Tbeog- 
ony then ascribed to Homer, e.g., the one inclnded in the 
epic cycle, but not to the Iliad at all. The poem now under 
discussion really is, for us, the earliest source for many de- 
twls in the pagan theology. Bnt, of conrse, these tales are 
not in the main created by the versifier, who mast nsnally 
be only recording and systematizing the creed of his 
people. 

The invocation of the Muses runs on and on to one 
hundred and sixteen lines. Here (or the first 
".77-T». jjj^g occar the names of the nine. Claim- 
ing divine descent and supreme honor no less for mins- 
trel than for monarch, the poet adds : 

"A7, though It may be a man with tniwh- 
wrought trouble of spirit, 
Bitterly vexed at heart, is pining, yet ff a minstrel. 
Uegemaa of Muses, sing of the heroes' glories aforetime, 
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Or of the bleesM gods who have their abodes In Olympos, 
— Soon be forgets Us sorrow : his cane no more are remem* 
bered." 



a Wra.B lu '"''" passage appears little changed also 
among the " Homeric Hymns," and may 
have inspired a far loftier Bceotian poet, Pindar. 

Hesiod is mentioned by name, as having met the Muses 
under the brow of holy Helicon and learned their song. 

The actual myth of creation begins with Chaos (empty 

space), oat of which Earth rises, prodnces and weds Ura- 

nos (HeaTen), and brings forth for him a 

conQtlesB ofbpring, inclndingOkeanos, whom 

Homer, like some later philosophers, had called the 

" source of all." Night is Earth's equally prolific sister. 

Even lists may teach us much. Thus first of the river. 

v« AM 8°^^ ''^ Hesiod is Keilos, known to Homer 

only as the river Aigyptos. The Alpheios, 

the Danube, probably the Po, appear, not the Ehine nor 

Bhone. The limits of the world have widened since 

va. us. Homer. Yet " divine Scamander " has a 

Vs. MO. distinguished place as the last in the long list. 

Pandora reappears for a moment, and is called the 

mother of all women, but Prometheus's crime 

and tortnre interest this poet more. 

On the whole, the perspective is somewhat vague, and 

the lack of proportion glaring. The Titans, and their 

strife with the gods, take up far too much space. A hymn 

of forty verses to Hecate mnst surely be in- 

'* terpolated. Altogether, though often lofty 

in style, tolerably onified, and probably in the main a 

creation of one hand, the poem is less interesting than the 

Works and Days. Perhaps the best quotable passage is 

the one about Styx, mother of Strength and Force. In 

reward for aid against the Titans, Zens makes her a holy 



sabter»tie&ii riTcr, and the one object by which gods dare 
not swear falsely. Parts of the description seem drawn 
from the real Arcadian river that bears the name. 
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"There Is the goddess' abode who Is h&t«d 
among the Immortals, 
Awesome Styx. She is flrst-bom daughter to refluent Ocean, 
There, far oft from the grods, Is set her illustrious dwelling, 
Covered above by enonnous rocks : and about it on ail sides 
Firmljr joined to the sky it stands by pillars of silver. 
Seldom thither doee swift-footed Iris, the daughter of Won- 
der, 
Fare with the message she bringeth across the sea's wide 

ridges; 
Only so often as strife hath arisen among the immortals, 
Whoso speaks untruth, of them that abide on Olympos, 
Iris is sent by Seas, from afar in her golden pitcher 
That great oath of the gods to fetch ; the water so famous. 
Coldly it trickleth down trom a rock Ixith rugged and lofty. 
Whoso, among the immortals who dwell upon snowy Olympos' 
Summits, perjures himself, as he pours thereof a llliation, 
Breathless is destined to lie, until a year is completed. 
Never to him ambrosia, the food of Immortals, Is proffered, 
Never the nectar; but sttll without breathing he tarries, 

and speechless, 
There on his couch outstretched ; and evil the slumber that 

wraps him. 
When this penalty now with the long year comes to com- 
pletion, 
Still thereafter another more grievons evil awaits him. 
Nine years long is he parted from gods whose life is un- 
ending, 
Never with them may he join in council, never at banquet, 
Nine full years. In the tenth he again may mingle among 

them, 
Joining in speech with immortals who hold the Olympian 

dwellings, 
—^ach is the oath gods swear by the deathless Btygl&o 
waters." 
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Th« diyerse jret ovfiilapping KconQtB of Prometheus in 
the two chief HeBiodic poenu do not seem to be from the 
sune h&Dd, uid there are many Btnall diBcrepancies. But 
the name of Heaiod is qnite vagne and nncertain enough 
to cover both. 

THE SHIELD OF HERACLES, ETC. 

The Tbeogony, in oor mannscriptB, ends lamely with 
an nnfnlfilled promise : 

" Now of the race of mortal women sing me, ye aweet-voloed 
Hums Olympian." 

This IB clearly the beginaing of a lost section or poem. 
The allusion is to the mothers of heroic children by divine 
fathers. Snch a Catalogne of Women is included in later 
lists among the Hesiodic works. One section of it sur- 
vires. This is the be^nning of the late, feeble, and nn- 
original brief epic, the " Shield." In these fifty-six lines 
Zone's amonr with Alcmene, and the birth of Heracles, are 
described. A later rhapsode has awkwardly added one 
adventure of the toiling hera In this, again, about half 
the space is filled with a description of Heracles's shield, 
imitated, of course, from the familiar passage of the Iliad. 
The whole performance is commonplace and tasteless. 

The nnmeroua lost works, and extant fragments, attrib- 
uted to Hesiod need not be discussed here. 

This whole body of verse is distinctly post-Homeric, and 
yet more clearly inferior in quality to the two great epics. 
The glories of the heroic age seem not only far away, but 
almost forgotten. Some such convulsion as the Dorian 
invasion has submerged the splendor of the past in Greece 
proper. Even this hamble echo of epic inspiration comes 
avowedly from over seas. The struggle toward full seli- 
consciousness has been begun again, in more sober and less 
confident spirit. Theae Hesiodic poems are, among extant 



iforiEi, tb« first attempt of ih« Hellenic uind toward con- 
nected pliiloecqthic tboaght With this niins:l«8, mther 
DDiutunlly, a trickle from gtnaine jraetic f oantMns. Y«t 
Aischfloe, u veil m Kodar, 1ms been inflaenoed though 
not dominated by a lleogony very like that which w« now 
raad. 

BIBUOORAPHT 
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CHAPTER X 

HEXAMETER AND THE EARLY PHILOSOPHERS 

The Heslodic Theogonj, indeed any theogony, whether 
poetical in its inteotion or not, ma; be regarded as a piece 
of philosophic specnlation. Id such a volnme as the pres- 
ent one, however, we are properly concerned not with the 
history of thought, least of all of logical and analytical 
thought, but with the growth of artistic expression in 
language. Such a poem interests us, therefore, not be- 
cause of bat in spite of any serious didactic or speculative 
purpose. When that purpose alone spurs to ntterance, the 
resnlt is not literatare at all, as may be most clearly seen, 
t,g., in Euclid's geometry. 

The guesses of the early Qroeks as to the number of ele- 
ments and their combination, at least as thev are meagrely 
reported to us, are extremely unscientific, even childish. 
That Thalea predicted an eclipse, or Anaximander con- 
Btmcted a celestial sphere of bronie, is interesting, but re- 
mote from our main theme. That water, air, or infinity 
is the " source of all," an nntntored Indian might snrmise. 
Some of Heraclitos's " dark sayings," as " All things flow," 
" War is father of all," his eternal alternation of the " np- 
ward way and the downward way," are profonnder Tent- 
ares after truth, and also far more interesting for their 
figurative ntterance. Still more did the Pythagorean 
teachings influence Plato, and through him all later 
thought. 

That all these early truth-seekers sprang from Eastern 
Ionia shows once more how far in advance were the colo- 
nial cities. Even Pythagoras migrated from Samos to Cro- 



wrmt ai all. The ntfaew are lort anthors. » w aWi Amflc- 

mating divine ltiliBlli{!muv the «oaTW of «I1. hM ^hm 
&il«d to iwwl ittmethodfinf vtfTt:iTi|t.andindf*d'r9lKp«»d 
into all the childwh notione of the rHA rwrnt^rmim. 

Thrae sktIt ithiloM^thei^. hrmf^v«t. nmi the unCrf and 
djaled of the loniati ep\c. To tht« «i:t»iit, ti VwtO^ thc>' 
HUT iairly be mclndttd in the sc^hool of latttr H^tfiwridK. 
Earii of the trio m-ote « jvwm. oalled hy ^i'"' or bv l*t(<T 
adnurare ■" ftri phy(»6fi.'" which is clowly *qniv»l«iit to th* 
saperacriptitm of LucreitioE'E graat wort, " IV Iteran ^•«<- 
tara." Trtfm these pooms. ohieflv. we ^aote fa«T«. 

T%e eld«t of the thrm. Xeinof>h«»«« «t Colophon, a^ 
tnallT oomiwtsed epics on the toondatiott of his native cit^ 
and the ooloniidnj; of Elea in Italv. Yet in ht« «Tt«nt 
faexuDeiers he will oertainlv not be aocawd of undue «er> 
vilitv to hie masters : 

*' E v er y Ui iug Is ascribed to the eod« hy Retiod and Hoomw. 
Whatsoerw KOtoag mankind i« nhamernl and vMced. 
KomberleM UvkM d«ed« of the find* hy tb<m are reoorded, 
TbievisbneM. ODeluuititj, aj-, and deceit of eaeh <vtbee I " 

Again he ndicnles in bold and soornfnl irordit the irho)« 
tendency of his people to shape their goA* in their own 
image : 

" Stm men hold the belief that the god* were bom and be«nt- 
ten. 
Wear mch garb aa tbein«elve«, and have like hodle« atid 

Tet it ia oertain U hands wwe be>towed upon oken or llonfl, 
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If with their bands they eonld dmw, and the works of men 

should aocompllsh, 
Horsea like unto horses, and oxen In llkeoen of oxen. 
So would they draw their figures of gods, and faahion the 

bodies 
Like in every way to their own I " 

To Xenopbanes we return for a moment on a later page 
of this book. We would gladlj know more 
aa to the career of this long-lived wandering 
teacher, and most fearleBS of critics. Since he founded 
the Eleatic school of philosophic thought, he no doubt 
spent many of his years in the colonial city on the Italian 
shore. 

PARXBNIDES. 
(Fifth Century B.C.) 

The greatest member of that school, Parmenides, bom 
in Eles about 500 b.c, is referred to as a venerable man 
when he met and overawed the yoathfnl Socrates. The 
scene is described in the Platonic dialogue that bears the 
elder sage's name, and may be essentially true. The chief 
£leatic doctrine seems to have been akin to what we 
call idealism. Being, or life, they taught, is one, indivis- 
ible, indestructible, unchangeable. As to the apparently 
changing phenomena of onr own experience we really 
know nothing. The lecture by Sophia (Wisdom) on this 
topic is partially extant, and to most readers is distinctly 
unedifying. Indeed, she herself declares that wherever 
we begin we must forever return to the golden truth, — 
that Being and Not-being are diverse. 

Poetic, at least by comparison, is the account of the 
sage's journey to her palace : 

" There I arrived, rince thither the horses of thought had 

Whirling the chariot on : and maideas guided my Journey 
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Doto the light, unwinding the ▼«ila thAt had covered tbeir 

foteheade : 
HKidens, Helion' dan^ton, who oaine from the dwelling of 

darkneoB. 
There are the gates whMtoe iwae the paths of Ki^t and at 

Dayllgfat. 
Stone tbeir tbreehold, and stooe ia a Untol also above them. 
Tet ifl the gateway lofty, and fitted with ponderous portsla 
Justice, a mighty avenger, po oaoonco the keys that unloose 

Heartily there did the goddess receive me. She with her 
right hand 

Clasped mine own, aa she spoke these worda : and thui she 
addreat me : 
' Youth, who with charioteers immortal art come a com- 
panion, 

Thon who, by horses drawn, art arrived at my habitation. 

Welcome 1 and nowise evil the deetiny hither that brings 
thee. 

Verily far from the tracka of men is the path thou hast 
followed.' " 

EHPEDOCLES. 
(Fifth CentuTj B.C.) 
EmpedocleB'B four hundred and eighty extant hexame- 
ters aafiice to prove him a true poet, of daring imagination 
and noble atjle. If the poem were entire, it might over- 
ehadow even the masterpiece of Lacretine, who repeatedly 
otters in the atrongest terms hie reverent admiration for 
bis Sicilian master. A hanghty aristocrat of Acragaa 
(Agrigentnm), who once even refused the royal crown, and 
later went into life-long exile, Empedocles is especially 
famons for the manner of his death. He ia said to have 
leaped into the crater of j^tna, to create the belief that he 
had been translated. The volcano accepted the sacrifice 
of life, bnt later defeated the trick, by throwing np one of 
faia bronze eandala. Tbie is a t&le which the meditative 
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genius of Matthew Arnold fails to render quite intelligible 
or credible on its psychological side. 

The notion that man's sonl is an exile, fallen through 
Bin from a diviner home, the doctrine of tranamigration, 
or repeated incarnation, the fancy that ve may even 
remember faintly the life of other worlds, — all these are 
favorite beliefs of Mystics. Plato himself was probably 
much swayed by the splendid and sincere poetry of Em- 
pedoclea. A few passages may be attempted in English 
rhythm: 

' ' There is a doom of Fate, an ancient decree of immortals. 
Never to be uomade, by amplest pledges attested : 
That, if a spirit divine, who iharea in the life everlasting, 
Throagh trausgresaioa defiles hie glorious bod; by blood- 
shed, 
Or if be perjure himself by swearing unto a falsehood. 
Thrice ten tbonsand seasons he wanders apart from the 

BlMsM, 
Passing from birth to birth, through various epeciee of 

mortal ; 
ChanglDg ever the path of lifc^ yet ever unresting : 
Even as I now roam, from gods far-wandered, an exile» 
Yielding to maddening strifa" 

' * Once already have I as a youtb been bom, as a maiden, 

Bush, and wingM bird, and silent flsh in the waters. . . . 

After wbat honors, and after how long and blissful exist- 
ence. 

Thus am I wretchedly doomed to abide in the meadows of 
mortals t 

Loudly I wept and wailed at beholding tbe place on- 
familiar. . . ." 

In another work, and in a much less ecstatic mood, he 
says: 

"Oh, my friends, whoeo in Acragas' beautiful city 
Have your dwelling aloft, whose hearts are set upon virtue. 
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Berereat harbors of ^ests, wbo haTe no share in dishonor, 
Oreeting I Bat I as a god divine, no longer a mortal, 
Dwell with yon, by all in revereDCe held, as is fitting 
Girt with fillets about, and crowned with wreaths of rejole- 

tng. 
Whatsoerer the folk whoee proeperons cities I enter. 
There I of women and men am revered. B7 thousandB 

they follow. 
Questioning where they maj seek for the path that leadeth 

to profit. 
These are in need of prophetic words; and others, in Il]< 

Since they have long been racked with the grievous pangs 

of diseases. 
Crave that I utter the charm whose power is sovran in all 

things." 

There is much very human pride and self-delasiou here, 
but never the tone of consciona imposture. We do not 
believe the imperions singer perished in any such spirit. 
He really seems to have been, lilce Paracelsus, far ahead 
of bis age in scientific knowledge. Thus he clearly dis- 
tingaished matter and force, which Lucretius constantly 
confuses. One " diacovery " of his was accepted as the 
corner-stone of science for thonsanda of years : 

" Hearken and learn, that four, at the first, aie tbe sources 
of all things: 

Fire, and water, and earth, and lofty ether unbounded. 

Thence springs all that is, that shall be, or hath been afore- 
time." 

The life of Empedocles carries as far into tbe fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, that is, beyond tbe whole period of lyric 
into the epoch of Attic drama. Yet he is one of the most 
Homeric in the whole list, and would have been better 
justified than was Roman Ennius in believing his own 
BOol to be the reincarnated spirit of tbe prehistoric poet. 
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The ancient metre, howe?er, became less easy, and of 
course less natural, as Attic Greek developed. With the 
dactylic meaanre was closel; linked also the tradition of a 
dialect which gtem ever more and more remote and 
artificial. Yet neither was wholly abandoned. Oracles, 
inscriptioDB, all archaic or religious associations, might 
naturally revert to hexameter. In the last age of the 
true Hellenic life we shall see a notable revival of this 
most venerable poetic form. 
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CHATTEK ,\I 
KFIC A:iD LTKIC 

OrK void Ijric is mialvadin^. esp«cullj in tfiMkinj; nf 
•acimt G»«c«, vbeie dmHt all poeur. h iwitotl. >inu 
■ccompuied br instnuncnnJ ma^o. Th«r» an WTvnJ 
desniptioQS in the OdTner of such minstivlsv. IVrluti<« 
Meiic BUT ret displace the more familiar word, thoiij^ it 
meuis little more than poetrr marked off in stann». Bat 
tboagh names are never adeqoaie definitions, and the 
forms of art tend to glide into each other, Tet the general 
contrast between epic and Irric is exident. Kpic is objet> 
tire, retroepectire, iu a sense historical. The singer him- 
n^i,,, jj self, and his andience, are hardly thought of 
•'- as we reati the Iliad. The blind minstrel 

from Chioe, the qaemlons farmer of Ascra, may riolat* 
this discretion, but they do not destroy the canon of good 
taste that underlies it. 

Lyric song, by its rery breritj, becomes more intense, 
peraonal, contemporary. U is also frankly snbjvctire. 
Yet the artist should not intrade his own follies, siitf , or 
whims, as such, upon a busy world. Only so much as 
seems typical of onr own experience, that is, of human 
life generally, can be fitly eternalised. 

Of course finished epics of many thonsaiid verses are not 
the first forma of poetry. The swaying bough and retluont 
ware teach men rhythm, which is repeated in ttieir owu 
pulse, breath, and tread. The act of breathing nmkos tlie 
pause that marks not only a verso, but usually alito a 
simple sentence or clanse. The need of combined dofuuoe 
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or anited attack, vhen fighting stronger beaBta or an alien 
clan, is the first Bt«p of social progress. Hence the march, 
the Tar-song, the exultant chant of victory, are donbtless 
older far than that oonscionsnesa of mightier ancestors, hu- 
man or divine, which is the aonl of the epic. Beginning 
in mere cries ruder than our hurrahs, always closely allied 
to noisy mosic, and to the rhythmical bodily action of 
which our conventional dance is a faint dying memory, 
these primeval songs of savages never come down to an ago 
of cnltnre, though they may perchance be observed and 
recorded by a civilized stranger, like Stevenson in Samoa. 
Homer is no such savage, bnt he is as least mnch nearer 
to the dawn than we. His art is perfected, yet his ethical 
spirit is largely still a splendid barbarism, aa Plato so aus- 
terely complains. We may still hear the heavy tramp and 
rude chant of a forgotten ancestry in Achilles's eznltatioQ 
over Hector slain : 

nim rwH " Now let us fling our p»aa of vfctorr, sons of 

Achalaos, 
While to the hollowed ships we march, and carry the body. 
Mighty the fame we have won ; we have slain the illustrious 

Hector, 
Who like unto a god was adored in the town of the Trojans." 

Almost as early, savage man shapes a god in his own 
image, and frames the prayer for victory. Perchance this 
is the first form likely to become a fixed ritual, fit for re- 
peated use. That the priest, Druid, " Medicineman," is 
often also the bard or minstrel of the clan, is a familiar 
trnth. But the responses, at least, to his prayer, may be 
made by all. There is a savage realism, which may be a 
proof of hoary age, in the general cry of both armies, 
when the two champions meet to decide the victory. As 
the libation is poured ont they murmur, in grimly vivid 
archaic phrase : 
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" Mom gkirio M* Snh. ukd otbcr JmoIiImis fncbk, 
VluefaM«r boM dwll Bitt dtv pM^ tntnagrMK, 
__._ . Tbir fafwins b» lik« this vine oo «Hth oat- 

pOOlM. 

Ibnn and tfaeir •one : thctr wiT«e nuy vOttn bnM : " 

IntercesnoD with an enn^rcd diTinitr, thankt^ting for 

^^ »i_ — - ,-- "ctoiT, dirge for the <)«dul, brief lyric praise 

n>^ j»i-««; for « hero of the U&t generation. in«T also 

^iSJuT*' ^ 'o^nd in the world-pictow of Homer, 

though all are cnnningiT woren into the 

single grand design. The chum of kinship vith th^ir rery 

banian deities, the belief in the former tnnmphs of th« 

clan against more mighty foes, are natural derelopments of 

the simpler themee. These are the roots of epic, which 

is a reladrely late triomph of conscions art 

Unch later, of conrse, than those mde warriors, who 
win their slaTo-wiTee by force orcaptnre from other trihos. 
arises the marriage hymn, or any love-song in a modern 
sense. Eren the barrest chant must perh«{>s wait for a 
more peacefnl generation than Agamemnon's to creato and 
hold it dear. All these may also be }>ointcd out, indeed, 
in the Iliad, but only in one of ita latest additions. Tho 
scenes on Achilles's shield include pictures of snch free 
civic life as that of which we caught a glimpse in the 
Delian Apollo-bymn. It is in this passage that we meet 
the band of yonths and maidens 

" Bearing in woven hnskets the honej^ fruit 
of the vineyard." 

In a companion-picture the " hymonaios" or wedding 
march is first mentioned and briefly described. 

In general, then, it is our belief that some forms of mal 
lyric poetry must have flourished nmong tlio llollciiic cliins 
oentories before the Ionic epic, even long before any eos- 
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taioed lays were composed to transmit tales of a real or im- 
agined paat. But all such early lyric poetry is either loBt, 
or, as we prefer to believe, taken np, anwasted, into the 
precioiiB Homeric masterpiecee. 

At any rate, the lyric poetry actually preserved, even in 
tantalizing fragments, for us, begins about 700 b.c, that 
IB, after the Iliad and Odyssey were fally fixed in essen- 
tially their present form. It is first developed, also, under 
the full epic influence. 

Whether the chief epic artificers really lived under such 
rulers and social conditions as they describe, we may never 
know ; but nearly all the poetry we have thus far discasaed, 
except the " Works and Days," is at least inspired by the 
ideals of a feudal and martial age. A free democracy is by 
no means fully established, anywhere in Greece, at the 
dawn of anthentic history. Oligarchy is rather the rule, 
and a popular upheaval naually only enables a popular 
demagogue to establish his more oppressive and violent 
tyranny. Yet the rights of the common man are already 
far more boldly asserted, and the more personal utterance 
of the lyric isa natural result. Having its origin apparent- 
ly on the Eastern side of the ^gean, the poetic activity 
of this period gradually extends to the peninsuhir home of 
the Hellenic race as well. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE cuuuc <f\H-njrr 

I^ Ae pon^TKs v>f aa an ttuKV «« kimIIt nvv YK>w<itt 

eoflf^et «M bnl a ali^lii TanaiMs >») tW tlaiMTlk" mmmpk 
la «TFrT 9K<»d liB« tW ihivi aaJ «xili Awt www nKlacvJ 
to a an^ ^Uafa)« Melu Tb« dtaa^ i$ mpionant. t«*rUT 
becaasr it prodao«J a w«It-iuarkie«) «imI fini«h«<j staun. 
Tb* Uitu half of tlw slK>nvr liw kat n^lar)T t«\» 
dactrU. 

Tb« dfect of this saddea fall •» bnak at ih*- <Fntl i4 
everr othn t»iw Tari«$ in diff^reut haad«, but usnall; Km 
a aiHDewhat deprcwing <effecl. vhii'h atar haTv b««n iudi> 
csted bj the smag« and perha{«i forvigu w\wi " l^l*|(^«." 
It ia, as Professor Jebb sirs, alwar^ nivditatiw^ otlvn ant. 
If we attempt to obex evea th« iirwk law for qnaulilr in 
Towels, the new mcasnre nuiT perhaps b» burl; )llu«lnit«d 
thns: 

Lfifty a I galnrt oar | WMeni | d&wn | up | rtvM A | <:^tU<w. 
H^ among | bftme a | lAoe | alniivth or | tAu<^h«th Dm | 
lyre. 

This moTement is too difficult in ISnglish to W nwd frwiy 
for snstained translation, bnt it mnat be nndentotxl that 
all the poets mentioned in this chapter emplored it. The 
preTailing monmfnl tone seems to hare assigned it at first 
to Qse in dirges, the effect being heightened by mnaio 
of the pipes, especially composed therefor. Eventnally it 
had a mnch wider use, often was not sung but merely 
recited like an epic. In the hands of Theoguis and Soluii 
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it seems at times to take the place whicli we should give to 
an essay or an oration : art-tjpea which were luDch later in 
development 

KALLINOS. 
(700 B.C.) 

Earliest of the elegiac poets, we are told, was Kallinos of 
Ephesos. The single important fragment of his poetry, 
preserved in the scrap-book of StobaioB, strikes simply and 
strongly the one note of patriotic and manly duty in battle. 
We can easily imagine the shrill pipes playing a swift 
marching rhythm, while this chant is intoned : 

" Verily glorious is it, and sweet, to contend with the foeman. 

Fighting for children and wife, in the defence of our 

land. 

Holding the spear on high, and a stout heart under the 

buckler 

Throbbing, when at the first cometh the shock of the 

The famf> of the hero, the shame of the coward, the cer- 
tainty of death for all, are the familiar themes. 

The occasion for such an outburst was the invasion of a 
Eimmerian host from the north into Asiatic Hellas. But 
a fraternal war with Magnesia is also mentioned. From 
first to last, the deadliest blows came to Hellenism from 
within. If capable of harmonions action, the Greeks might 
have withstood barbarous assaalts, or the more insidtona 
influences from baser national ideals about them. Of this 
early Ionic life in Asia we have only fragmentary knowl- 
edge, but " Divided we fall " is its epitaph. The great 
trading communities of Greeks grew swiftly rich, culti- 
vated, luxurious, — and early became tributary to Lydian 
and later to Persian overlords. A race has no more free- 
dom than it deserves. 



THE EisQuc corrLCr 



Ten rinilar in tone uc tli# mftrtul ^t^ta eomposed bj 
Trrbuos for the Lacedcmoniuts. H« deacribeB himself m 
the actoal leader oS tbeir host. That the Sputuu in 
desperate struts had ^pli«d first to the IMpfak ora(4e, 
then, br ApoUo's ordw, to the Atheniwu, for a champion, 
and that the latter, in deri^n. had sent them a tame school- 
master. Those gift of song was not then appmaated: all 
this reads like an invention of a comic poet. Trrtaios 
eipreraes pride in the exploits of early Spartan ancestors. 
They were no doubt his own. 

After describing with ghastly riridness the old man fallen 
in battle, Tyrtaio6 adds the ^mou3 words that still throb 
with e^er life : 

" For the joaog man all U bec-omtner. 
While in his glorious prime bright is the bloom ot his youth. 
Gladly beheld of m«fi b he, and longed fur of women 
Living : and beautiful still slain in the van of the fight.** 
</. Iliad xxii. a-lft. 

The close resemblance to epic passages strikes every 
stadent. It was doubtless felt as an added charm by the 
Greeks themselves. The metre, the dialect, the art gen- 
Ms B.C. erally, is still far nearer to Homer's than to 
-6«a B.C. the common nsages of Dorian Spart* in the 
days of the second SInsenian war. 

It is even probable tbat this measnre was now become aa 
obligatory aa the hexameter itself had been before it. 
TyrUioe's chief extant poem, called "Ennomia,** is asort of 
mannal for good citisensbip in a very rude martial com- 
monwealth. Prose, if it had existed as an art-form, would 
have befitted quite as well the best-known line : 

"Qreed for gain, naught else. Sparta shall ever destroy." 
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One fragment of a marching-song has a freer anapieatic 
swing, and also a mnch broader Doric coloring in the dia- 
lect. It maj be imitated thns : 

" O youthe of our populoiu Sparta, 
Ye children of citizen fathere, 
Thrust forward your shields in the I6tt hand, 
Dnterrifled lift ye the lances, 
Nor M of your lives over-oaatious, 
For 'tis nflt the tradition of Sparta 1 " 

Bnt Tyrtaios is in one respect quite nnfaomeric. The 
valor of Sparta waa not bred in great Hellenic wars against 
lawless, foreign aggressors like Paris. These very Masse- 
nians, conquered after generations of heroic defence, were 
80 treated that their national pride snrvived, as in the 
Finns or Poles, and was nsed at last to create a stronghold 
of deadly hostility on Sparta's frontier. With their Ar- 
cadian neighbors to northward their relations were little 
better. Again we are reminded, that cTen the relactant 
nnited action against Troy never found its parallel in his- 
toric Hellas. 

UIUIfEBHOS. 

(Ciroi 6S0 B.O.} 

The binndering lexicographer Snidas makes even Tyr- 
taios "a Laconian or a Milesian." Certainly for onr next 
poet we return to the Inxnrions Asian cities. Mimnermos 
of Colophon, moreover, is the first unmistakable decadent. 
His plaintive world-weariness fits well his elegiac stanza, 
bnt indicates that the swift-grown life of Eastern Hellaa 
has lost moch already of its pristine vigor. 

Yet Mimnermos, who was, we are told, a professional 
tnasician with the pipes no less than a poet, chanced to be 
the one exquisite artist in tone and word-color among all 
who used this apparently simple measure. In his hands it 
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acqnireB a monrnfal charm and melody, still felt even by 
ns of alien speech. The Greek Anthology is full of aweet 
feebler Toioee echoing his. To him Ovid, TibnllDs, and 
Propertins, decadents like him, and like him men of minor 
genias following a more robnat age, looked back as their true 
master. Like them, he aeema to have shared the frankly 
sensnal passions of the trae Bohemian, lamenting the swift 
passing of yonthfnl vigor, and the fickleness of a base-born 
girl flnte-player named Nanno. 

His philosophy of life is not brave nor Stoical ; to ns it 
seems also nowise novel. Yet it always has appealed, 
and always will appeal, to each generation of swift-aging 
mortals. We dare not attempt his measure in citing him. 

"Over my body runs agrewaome chill. 
I shndder as I see man's early bloom 
Lovely and fair r would that tt might abide 1 
But brief in passiog is our precious youth. 
Even as a dream. Weary unshapely age 
Straightway is hovering above our head, 
Unbonored, hateful, that unltnowable 
Doth make us, blears our eyes, confounds our wits." 

The modem reader may prefer, for a similar passage, the 
gracefnl rhymes of John Addington Sjrmonds : 

" Ah 1 fair and lovely bloom the flowers of youth ; 

On men and maids they beautifully smile : 
But soon comes doleful eld. who, void of ruth, 

IndifTerently afflicts the fair and vile : 
Then cares wear out the heart ; the eyes forlorn 

Scarce rock the very sonstaine to behold— 
Unloved by youths, of every maid the scom — 

So hard a lot Qod lays upon the old." 

Bnt the pecnliar aroma of a poet's product is atmoat always 
lost in any process of decanting. Catullus exaltant in in- 
solent youth, Petrarch making insincere love in langnoroas 
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falsetto, Shelley beating his wings against the prison-walls 
of the body, Heine, the lovable cynic, can be only fairly 
heard each in his own measures, and in his mother-tongue. 
Even BO Uimnermos, the Ionian, is the poet of the elegiac 
Greek couplet, which cannot be echoed in our speech. 



(Circa 646-665 B.C.) 
Solon the stateaman, as portrayed for us by Plutarch, is 
a most interesting and original figure. He had a prophet- 
ic glimpse of civic conditions which even now are hardly 
attained anywhere. Enlightened patriotism, acceptance 
of the concessions and compromises which leave the indi- 
vidual still reasonably free in a strong and helpful com- 
monwealth, frank yet moderate discussion, cheerful snb- 
mission to the judgment of the majority : these are lessons 
still but half-learned. An even more charming sketch is 
afforded us, by Herodotos, of Solon the phi- 

_. losopher, relating stories of humble happi- 

Plutu-ch-* Soloa. '^ n,.,,.,, , -.-Tji- . 

ness, and bidding the lord of Lydia account 

no life fortunate until its tale is closed. 

Solon the versifier is still much the same man. He 
best illustrates the truth that, in an age ignorant of prose 
as an art-form, the political speech, or the philoaophical 
statesman's farewell address, may be cast in verse : to which 
even early codes of law have in some lauds been reduced. 

Mimnermos had uttered a wish for a care-free and pain- 
less death at sixty. Solon rather melodiously bida him 
change his limit to the eightieth year. Yet, in an eicel- 
lent parallel to Shakespeare's seven ages, he divides life 
into ten periods of seven years each, and closes like the 
Psalmist: 

" If he the meaaure of ten timefl seven hath fnlly completed. 
Not unfittingly then eometh the Issae of death." 



TUS ELEGIAC COUPLET 
Some ungle phraaes are deservedly famous, as : 
" Still learning many a leeaoa I grow old," 



Bight are the plans of 

There are much longer pieces extant, onr store being 
recently somewhat enriched from citations in Aristotle's 
recovered monograph on the Athenian Gongtitution. One 
ode especially, of seventy-six verses, begins with a formal 
iavocation of the " Glorious children of MnemoHyne and 
Olympian Zens, Pierian Mnses I " But Solon is not often 
a true creator of imaginative beanty. Hia verse is senten- 
tious, gnomic, didactic. 

Anticipating somewhat onr next chapter, it may be 
mentioned that Solon nsed cleverly also the new trochaic 
and iambic meaenres. In the Utter especially, we have a 
modest, tasteful Apologia pro vila sua. Xany an nnmetri- 
cal peroration of later days, for instance Demosthenes'a in 
his speech "On the Crown," is far more impassioned and 
less proaaic. The wretched social conditions which he 
had found in Attica are clearly to be seen : 

"And many to their god-built native town 
Did I restore, once sold, some wrongfully. 
Some righteoasl;, and some perforce exiled 
Thro' grievous want ; men who no longer spoke 
Our Attic speech, so wide their wanderings." 

Solon is interesting, finally, as the first example of liter- 
ary taste on Attic soil : but we really lose relatively little 
by reading him in a prose translation, even when be essays 
to echo Tyrtaios's and Homer's phrases. 

" Never by doom of Zens or will of blessed gods shall 
onr city be destroyed. So high-hearted a warder, daughter 



lit: icLM iniit the style is the ma 
wliose strongest elements can be . 
liin'-iKii^'e. 

THEOGXIS. 
(660-600 B.C.?) 

The author oftenest cited among t 
brief, sententious maxims as to the c< 
only important poet of little Megara, T] 
lived after the middle of the sixth cei 
noble birth, and haughtily aristocrati 
pathies. The rich plebeians are his esp 

" Rams, asses, horses, out of bloodec 
We crave, and all demand them n< 
Tet gentle men do not disdain a w 
Ignobly bom — who brings abanda 

Partisan faction, popular upheaval, ei 
loss of property, personal suffering, hav< 
until he hardly believes in divine Provid< 
sert a beggar,'' and unworthy men most 
future life he seems to have lost faith alt 

" Joyous delight in youth I take, fo; 
Beneath the earth, when dead. Hm 
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tered ftTutocr&t, disgusted vith this world utd hopclea o( 
another, some precepts qaite MKchiareUiui in spirit. 

" Cajole TOOT foe : jmt, belplcm in jour hands. 
Wreak vengeanee on him, making no pnteneek" 

A milder worldly wisdom breathes in 

" Tnut not your basineee to all friends alike I 
Few of tbe many bare a faithful mind," 

Blore insidions is the advice : 

" Tom to each friend an erer-ehangefut noult 
FlttiiiK Toar nature to the mood of eaoh. 
Now follow this man, now be Uker that. 
Better than too much virtue still Is eraft" 

Though eoiDG seren hundred coaplets have come down 
to Ds under Theognia's name, they form no connected 
whole, and perhaps do not include a single entire poem. 
Vie have, rather, an anthology of the sententious maxims 
which the later ancients loved to quote as bis. Paa- 
sages of various lengths are included which, on other 
and quite as good anthority, are credited to Tyrtaios, to 
MimnermoB, and to Solon. Not merely the metre and 
dialect, but the tone and spirit, make it impossible to 
assign to each his own by any internal test. Theognis re- 
mains, at any rate, the chief expositor of this rather dis- 
consolate, Belfiah, and unimaginative proverbial philosophy. 
Thoagb superior in form, it is distinctly lower in hnmane 
sympathy, and in ethical quality generally, than the homely 
eulogies on thrift and social nsetnlness so long uttered by 
Benjamin Franklin in the voice of Poor Richard. 

Tbeognis's genuine poetry is often distinguished by the 
recurring name of Kyrnos. This was a younger nobleman, 
on whom the political hopes of his class seem to have rested 
confidently for a time. Theognis usnally addresBes him 
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in the tone of a loving Mentor, — ae we onrBelvea Btill say, 
UDConscioaslj recalling young Telemachos's matarer friend 
in the Odyssey. In any rather select and reserved social 
life, such as was once foand in English colleges, the rela- 
tion between affectionate tntor and loyal pupil may still 
have much of the same sentiment and warmth which the 
Greeks so often threw into this mach-diacussed relation. 
The fact that women were quite excluded from the 
intellectual side of social life must also be borne in 
mind. 

Finally, Theognis's shortcomings, or excesses, aa an 
ethical teacher, may perhaps be best understood if we re- 
member that these poems or songs, preserved to us in more 
or less fragmentary fashion, were composed, not by a grave 
moral philosopher for the nplifting of his folk, but chiefly 
to preserve the fame of this boy-favorite on the lips of bis 
own generation and of aftertime : to make him the favorite 
toast at the banquets of the somewhat dissipated Megariao 
nobility. In truth, the most poetic outburst in these some- 
what prosaic pages ia this haughty appeal. The passage 
ia cited from the free and brilliant rhymed version of John 
Hook ham Frere. 

*' Tou soar aloft, and over land and wave 
Are bora triumphant on the wlng^ I gave 
(The swift and mighty winga. Music and Verse). 
Your name in easy numbers, smooth aJid terse 
Is wafted o'er the world ; and heard among 
The banquetlngs and feasts, chaunted and sung. 
Heard and admired. The modulated air 
Of flutes, and voices of the young and fair 
Recite It, and to future times shall tell, 
When, closed within the dark sepulchral cell, 
Your form shall moulder, and your empty ghost 
Wander along the dreary Stygian coast. 

Yet shall your memory flourish, green and yoim^ 
Recorded and revived on every tongue, 
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Va eontiiMnto and ialaods. ^ivry {dace 
"ntaX owna the Ungtuge of Ifae Uwciui tma. 

So pairtiMcd prowees of a ndag stwd. 
Bnt the trinmidiaot Muse^ with Airy spwd. 
Shall bear it wide and far. o'er land &od main, 
A gloriooB and imperishable strain, 
A migfatr fwiie, gratoiton^ly won, 
Rzed aa the e*rth, immort&l as the son." 
Tfaeognis, unlike Solon, confines himself to the el^iao 
conplet. A messare so fashionable for c«nturiM did 
not die ont aaddenly. In fact, no brief stania was 
ever foand qnite to effectire. For a curt, crisp inscrip- 
tion, especially, this form remained a fayorite. From the 
desire in snch cases to leave a clean-cnt image, or a biting 
thoaght, in the memory of him who read as he passed, 
was developed the especial type whose origin and spirit 
alike are clearly preserved in our own word epigram, orig- 
inally a mere Hellenistic equivalent for inscription. A 
certain monumental, or at least memorial nature, it should 
always retain. It preserves, usually, the reniembrance of 
a special occasion or moment. The more leisurely swing 
of the dactyls, the final thud of the pentameter, are here 
combined with deadly effect. The younger Simonides will 
recall us to this special theme. Catullas, Martial, even 
Goethe and Schiller, found the same form still a most efiec- 
tive one for epigrammatic assault on folly, pretence, or 
wickedness. 

Bnt no single author of elegiac verse after Thoogiiis 
requires extended discussion. Phokylidea of Milotiis is 
practically a lost writer. The gnomic poem of two hun- 
dred and thirty hexameters which long passed uuder his 
name is the work of an Alexandrian Jew, not older than 
200 B,c. So early as verse 7 the command, 

" First pay honor to Ood, and aft«r him to thy parents," 
should have suggested Hebrew influences. 
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ThroQgli most of the eixth centnrj ve also hear the 
fearlesB, rather critical Toice of the roving philosopher 
Xenophanes. 

" Seven and sixty years already I widely iiave wandered, 
ThroD^li the Hellenic lands strewing the seed of my 

thought. 
Twenty the years of my life ere that, and five to addition. 
If I am able to speak truthfully as to my age." 

Some of his brave words against the retention of the 
mder myths, tales of Titans, giants, and centaurs, are re- 
corded in elegiac verse. He belongs, how- 
, pp. 71a ^^^^^ properly elsewhere, illustrating the 
continned nse of the pnre hexameter in early philosophy. 

BIBLIOGKAPHr 
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CHAPTER Xni 
BBGDnONGS OF IAMBIC AND TROCHAIC VEB8B 

The dactylic hexameter, including the el^ioc verse, 
grew mnch lees easy or nataral in classical Greek than it 
had been in the Homeric dialect. In fact, the later con> 
ditions were partly the same as in English. The article had 
become a necessity. Prepositions were more constantly 
oaed. When connected with verbs they were no longer 
separable, but strictly prefiies. Ornate epithets, and reso- 
nant adjectives generally, were out of date. Thought and 
speech grew cnrter and more exact. The ordinary sen- 
tences, beginning with a short and nnemphatic syllable, 
fell, as Aristotle remarked, most easily into the swifter 
iambic rhythm. 

The chief triumph of this metre is, of course, in the 
dialogue of Attic drama. The group of authors here dis- 
cussed may be regarded as the forerunners of that great 
epoch. 

The Greek language is so fully inflected that it craves 
twelve syllables for the tarn of a thought which we regu- 
larly utter, far less melodiously, in ten. Hence the shorter 
form of onr "blank verse," or normal iambic line. With 
OS the movement is dignified, rather slow, and monotonous 
unless the verses be clearly marked by rhyme. But to a 
race familiar with hexameter only, iambics seemed lively, 
pointed, colloquial, fittest to drive home a taunt or clinch 
a truth with homely proverbial phrase. The need for 
such a winged shaft was early felt. 

The real origin of iamboa, the name or the form, is nn< 
97 
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knowD. The carious Qreek habit of inventing a person to 
accoant for a thing is well illastrated by a passage iu the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The mourning mother has 
jnst arrived in the palace of Eleasis's king. 

" There, unsmiling, refosing to tatrte of food or 

"TT^r""' "' "^"'^' 

8at« aha, wasted away by deeire for her 
daughter deep-girded ; 
— Till at the last, with ber jests full manjr, the cunning lambe, 
ScotBng, diverted the holj Demet«r, the reverend goddess, 
So that she smiled, then laughed, and took on a cheerier 

Often thereafter lambe delighted her heart when la anger. " 

This is the first mention of the merry maid lambe. 



ABCHILOCHOS. 

(area 676 B.C. 7) 

The first and most famona iambic satirist, like all great 
artists, defies onr attempts to classify him. He lived 
nearly or quite as early as Kallinos himself. If his verses 
could be restored to us, he might be the largest fignre in 
the whole domain of lyric poetry and subjective utterance 
generally. The ancients accorded him such Bnpremaoy, 
and coapled his name with Homer's. While an easy mas- 
ter of the elegy, he is said to have invented, or first to 
have used masterfully, the new iambic and trochaic meas- 
nres, both separately and in brilliant combinations. Per- 
haps no lost roll of poetry is more to be deplored than his. 

The tantalizing fragments give us vivid glimpses of a 
roving, lawless, not unhappy life, and some little notion of 
his temper, his wit, perhaps even of his genius. Bom on 
the island of Paros, son of a noble father and a slave 
mother, the poet was betrothed to Neobule, daughter of 
Lycambes, When for some reason the lady broke off her 



SBsianrGres oar luxuc axi^ nocmjoc tusok !^ 

satire tku tlie d;ia^ti»r$ baosri iWawnihiNL w 



TOOT wits askew! 
Once weie tber siMidfiftst : now for «U th» lowm «^ li^u^iii^ 



Let OS hope, at kast> that remorw^ too Utes. cUci^ai^ tW 
softer Terse : 

*«WoaId that unto me tw«re gmuoiled NeobuWV ImomI to 

elas|x'* 

CrosBiiig, we know not whr, to Th«so«« h«» bectuiM^ a pro« 
fesBHNud soldier. As he sings iXutitentedU iu el^i^ikt^ 

** Gift of mj own good spear is the wine ami lh<e^ lvK»aU w^))^ 
kneaded. 
T^Minlng apoD my lance quaff I Isnuurian win«v" 

And again, with proud consciousnetis of his rarar 
powers : 

** Boonden servant am I to Snjalios» ruler of battle : 

Yea, and the Muses' gift glorious know I as w«4K *' 

In hasty flight after a skirmish with the barbarian tribe 
of Thracian Saiai he lost his shield : the greatest disgrace* 
it will be remembered, which the Spartan mother could 
imagine for her warrior son. This lighter-hear teil soldier 
of fortune made a song of the incident, like Alcaios. Ana« 
creon, and Horace after him. Thankful for life« he can 
win him another buckler quite as good. In such frauk* 
ness, quite free from braggadocio, we find no touch of real 
cowardice. 



^^^^^^ 
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Trae comradeehip he aarel; knew, who cried ftmid some 
sorrow shared, 

" Yet each is comfort to the other's heart." 

Like all sach adventarers, he consoled himself also with 
the thought that chance is changeful. 

" All onto the Gods are Bubject : often out of wretehedoeM 
HorttU men do they aplift who on the black earth proetrato 

lie: 
Often also overtamlag them that prosperously march. 
Plat upon their faces lay them. , . ," 

In another key and a different connection occurs the more 
stoical reflection : 

" Tet, ob, my friend, a drug for cureless woe^ 
Patient endurance still the gods bestow," 

It would be a pleasant task to reconstrnct, from these 
and other sach fragments, the complete story of a stormy 
life, and of a true artist's career, doabtless once as clearly 
set forth in Archilochos's verse as in BenTcnuto Cellini's 
famous autobiography. Some romancer may yet make the 
attempt. Even the prayers of such a man are characteris- 
tic To the god of smiths, the forger of Achilles's armor, 
he cries: 

" Hearken, oh Hephaistos, lord, and, while I kneet, as my 
ally 
Be thou kindly, and such gifts as thou mayst grant do not 

The wandering toiler Heracles, Demeter the bread- 
giver, hear also his appeals. If he intones a peean, it is 
not the calmer lyre-sung hymn of the Delphic Apollo- 
cult : 

" To the mnsic of the pipes the Lesbian psan I beg^." 
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Bat ftboTe all, we hear gladiv from snch lips the earliest 
annaon to that wildest of the choral songs, the dithyramb, 
oat of which drama grew at last The genias of pioas 
Aiaehjloe was to tame its savage force without breaking its 
qpirit, and develop it into tragedy. 

'* When my wits with wine are lightened, in Lord Dionysos* 
praise 
Well know I the pleasant music of the dithyramb to raise.** 

We learn little as to the extent or end of this life-story. 
All the Terses that saryiye are full of vigorous life : but 
such a nature would never grow as old as the querulous 
Mimnermos. If Archilochos really perished, as he would 
have wished, on the battle-field — fighting Greek against 
Greek, as was sadly proverbial — he was still young enough 
to bear arms. But the warrior's blood may cool as slowly 
as the lyric fire. 

SIMOXIDES OF AMORQOS. 
(Circm 650 b.c. ?) 

This poet, often called Semonides, as if to deny him a 
share in the name of the younger and greater singer of Ceos, 
is still of the same century as Archilochos, perhaps quite as 
early. He was really a Samian bom, and led a colony to 
the lesser isle. His elegies, including a ^'history'' of his 
mother-city, are lost, either utterly or among the remains 
of his namesake's works. His extant iambics treat chiefly, 
in the bitterest spirit, the two fitting themes : the delusive 
mockery of human life in general, and the vileness of 
womankind. 

''A god made women's wits, at first, diverse. 
The one he fashioned from the bristly sow : 
And in her household all things mixt with mud 
Disordered lie, and tumbled on the flrround. 
But she herself unwashed, in clothes unclean, 
Lieth in filthiness and waxeth fat." 
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Then follows the craft; daughter of the fox. The next 
borrows from the doggish nature only the bark and love 
for roving. Mnd, salt water, the aaa, the weasel, the mare, 
the monkey, supply the material for resnltB hudly happier. 
Only he is blest who weds the offspring of the bee : 

" With her, and her alone, no fault abides. 
Dnder her hand his life shall bloom and grow. 
Belov'd with her loved husband she grows old, 
Bearing a fair and famous race of sons." 

Promptly leaving this brighter exception, the cynic re- 
sumes his tirade against all other women-folk. The sub- 
ject seems to have been his favorite. One evidence that 
Hesiod's " Works and Days" was early current in its pres- 
ent form is Simonides's couplet, 

" Naught better than a woman one can win. 
If she be noble ; but if bad nau^t worse." 

The proverbial tone is evident, yet the exact words chosen 
indicate that he is echoing in the new colloquial measure 
the statelier hexameters : 

" Never a man hath won him a nobler prize than a woman, 
If she be good ; but again, there Is naught else worse than 
a bad one." 

HIPPONAX. 

(660 B.C.?) 

The cynic's snarl is not the tone for any true harmony. 
We may natnrolly expect to find ourselves here in ill com- 
pany : and certainly scurrilous Hipponax is of all Greek 
authors most akin to the Homeric Thersites. His tra- 
ditional lameness may indeed be fignrative only, as he cer- 
tainly introduced a curious limp or drag into the iambic 
line, by lengthening the last foot regularly to a spondee. 
His ten-score surviving verses offer ns an extraordinary 



BBGcnrnros of uvmc asd tmcs&it tekm: liMl 

DBBbn' of QO^ KttA eridentlT tiiI^:v vonl& 11 » #xiW 
from his natiTc Epbosos. his extivinv porvrlj, v^n tt> bw^ 
guT, io CUzomeiui. his Tiralvnt abu» of hn>tb»r-*rt»t* 
Mid other men generally, conM be iUustimtod from the aune 
mnrky lODrce. Out of snch « mouth the feaenU ophonsm 
Agminst woRttokind, attend moch in the tone ot the «kl«r 
Simonides, is do seriooa wonnd : 

" Two d«;s «ie swretert in ft wouukQ's 10* ; 

a weds ber — mmI her buri«l tuom ! ** 



The peculiar metre of Uipponax's lunpooua wKa r^Tiretl 
in Alexandrian times, and came tueSeotiTe thuu{;h intvm- 
perate use io the hands uf a truer poet, the pJUUj{ ttowan 
patrician Catallua. 



(530 B.c.r) 

Loeing its bitterest tones, but retaining its tendenoT to 
satire, and rising a little above the earthy level to which 
the last two authors mentioned had draggwi it, the iambic 
metre found a happier nse in the animal-fftble. The fa- 
miliar name of .£sop, like that of Homer, has evidently 
been made to cover the productions of an entire school, 
perhaps even of many nameless wits and versitlera atiiong 
the common people. Like Br'er Rabbit and his friends and 
foes, the animals of the .fisopic apologues are for tlie most 
part merely typical men and women, ill-concealed by tlie 
ass's hide or the lion's skin. 

Cnriously euongh, some modern critics would fain wake 
^eop a negro, and explaiu his very name as a corruption 
from Etbiop. Herodotos, on whose good judgment we 
lean most confidently in literary qnestions, has no doubt us 
to .^^p's life, or at least his death, in 
' " Samos, about the middle of the sixth century 

before ChrisL Yet his very existence is still questiouoU, 
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So striking a trait as hts physical deformity is explained 
away, as the mere fignratire nglinees of the homely satirist, 
or as the nsnal condition of the andacioua jester at court 



That no sixth century ^sop vergified the fables seems 
Plata, pfaado, Certain. We have Plato's high authority 
'■*°- for believing that Socrates in prison, 400 

B.C., turned into elegiac stanzas the tales then current, 
ander ^sop's name, in prose. The version now extant 
is ascribed to a certain, or nncertain, Babrios of the first 
century a.d. Better known are the Latin renderings of 
Phsedrus. 

The animal-fable as a satire on human action is, however, 
one of the oldest, farthest- extended, and, as it would 
seem, widest wandering forms of folk-lore. It la more 
than likely that its earliest home is India, where we find, 
in classical Sanskrit and other dialects, close parallels to 
many of .^sop's fables. 

As was said, the iambic verse is the chief colloquial form 
in Attic tragedy and comedy, and there we aliall next meet 
it. The trochaic metre is also ascribed to Archilochos as 
its inventor. This rhythm is said by Aristotle to have 
been more common than iambic in eariy tragedy. This 
assertion is supported to some extent by the texts of the 
oldest surviving dramas. But we turn now to the trae 
lyric poetry, expressly intended to be sang, not recited. 



CHAPTEB XIV 
BEGfNXDt'GS OP GREEK MUSIC 

Music played an importuit part in Greek life. To be 
■nre, when general education, mental and physical, ia 
described as composed aolely of Music and Gtfmtuutic, the 
wider fanctioDa of the Hoaea, inclading literature and all 
trae cnltare, are reallv meant. Yet mere melody was 
often considered the tme basis of jonthfal training. Nor 
ia snch a theory of edacation wholly anticjoated. That a 
" Marseillaise " or a " Wacht am Rhein " may sway the 
character and fate of a race is a statement which might 
still find defenders. Mrs. Howe's "Battle Hymn" has 
been called the greatest single contribntion to thecsnseof 
the North in oar ciril war. Mighty is he who makes the 
songs of a people. 

Snch modem illustrations, when offered here, recall to 
Qs onr irreparable lora. Greek mnsic vibrates no more 
in the memory of men. Onr knowledge of it is, and 
will remain, scant, fragmentary, debatable. Bat we an 
assured that, especially in the centuries here discussed, 
while many an air was widely known as a Song without 
Words, there was hardly a lyrical stanza composed save 
with musical accompaniment. Donbtless far oftener, as is 
said to be true of Mr. Kipling's poetry, the melody was 
first created, and then was made articulate in words. It 
is, however, only a few fairly settled facts concerning 
music as the ally of poetry, especially aa to instrumental 
accompaniment, that can be here brought together. 
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Both Homeric epics contain frequent alluBions to phor- 
minx and cilkaris or citkara, both stringed instruments, 
perhaps distinguished in name only. Certainly when the 
HnnwriT Hr— ', ^ord lyra first occnrs, it is a mere synonym 

II., 433- for cithara. This is in the Hermes hymn, 

wherein is described the invention of the lyre by the baby 
god. The tortoise-shell actually continued to be the 
favorite soanding-board. A frame made from the wild 
goat's horns is also often represented on the early vases. 

When Achilles was surprised in his cabin, at night, by 
the envoys of Agamemnon, he held in his hand a sweet- 
toned phorminx, " f air- wrought, with a silvern bridge." 
Therewith 

" He was cheering hie spirit, and singing the 
' " ' glories of heroes." 

In the Odyssey, Demodocos, the blind minstrel of Phai- 
acia, and Phemios, the reluctant harper in Odyssens's dis- 
ordered hall, strike the phorminx as they sing lays, several 
of which are episodes of the Trojan story itself. 

It was not until the early seventh century, we are told, 
that Terpander, a Lesbian musician, increased the strings 
of the lyra from four to seven, evidently to correspond 
with the notes of an octave. That this discovery had - 
waited so long seems incredible. The migration of Ter- 
pander to Sparta appears to be connected with a great 
musical movement under Dorian leadership. It is to be 
remembered that the southward passing Dorians never 
wholly lost their influence over the Delphic oracle, where 
c«aiHva*apnw ^^be god of the lyre was enpreme. Crete, 
P- a'- also, was both a centre of Dorian life and 

a very early home of the choral dance, song, and lyric 
mnsic. 

The pipes, or double flageolet, though the name, auloi, 
is good Greek, were accounted a Phrygian, or at any rate 
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Orintil. inToitioa. The tale oi Apollo vith the Ijra 
_ oTcnxMBing the aUrr Mustm «nd hk jHpw* 

in k HBflCal conUsC ■ i mi like « paiaUe of 
j^^^^ note Mtional ttrug^^ vtiaie or ButnL 
AaAi^L,^ Anciait critics had noted that in the Diad 
the pipes are heard oo the Trojan plain, 
""* '~ "* mot in the Greek camp, but onlj among tbo 
Asiatic alliea of the TVojans. The; are mentaoocd in 
_ . doee coDnecti<Hi with the lyre only in the 

sc«m on Achilles'^ shield : another proof 
that this passage is a pictore of Greek life Car later than 
the feudal Homeric age. The tale that Athoie diacoTercd 
the pipes, and, when she bkw her distorted tan mirrored 
in a placid stream, flong them awar where the satrr later 
picked them ap, appears to be a late invention of Athe- 
nian jealonn-. 

Thongfa follj accepted among Greeks, the pipes nerer 
belonged to the calmer Apollo- ritual, but eepeoialW suited 
the dithyramb, which was song in honor of rollicking 
Dionjaos. This god is himself, in many a fonn of the 
myth, a half-welcome invader from the East. 

In general the Greeks seem fally aware of their great 
debt to the Orient in this field. Of their three faT<Hite 
mnsical " modes," the calm, dignified Dorian alone bore an 
Hellenic name, beside the ecstatic Phrygian and the enar- 
Tating Lydian. 

As has been said, poetry, when delirered in pnbltc, had 
almost always some mnsical accompaniment. In the 
recitation of epic, which wse continned by the schools of 
professional rhapsodes down to Plato's time, the strings 
donbtless did little more than mark the time, and per- 
haps emphasize occasional striking passages. Hnch the 
same statement may be made of the pipes as ased with 
most elegiac poetry, while the iambic movement is nearest 
of all to prose in tone and spirit. 
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We now come, however, to the trae eong and choral 
lyric, in which mnsical composition was doabtless con- 
gidered the more important, while the text, if added at all, 
was somewhat in the nature of a modem opera-libretto. 
Yet eren so the words were probably not lost in the music, 
bat distinctly and audibly enanciated. In the drama, for 
instance, much is sung which the audience must hear and 
understand in order to follow the details of the plot. The 
singing and music appear to have been in absolute aniaon, 
all striking the same note together, unless men and women 
sang together exactly an octave apart. Yet these, like too 
many statements in the present section, are at best only 
fairly defensible theories, where facts are unattainable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Hie lateit standard work U Monro's " Mode* of Andent Greek 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE MONODIC LYRIC 

This somewhat technical name designates a very small 
groap of famons authors who composed songs intended to 
be snng by the artist himself, or at any rate by a single 
person, perhaps to the notes of his own lyre, possibly while 
the pipes were played by another. Our own poets nsnally 
first write out, and eventually print, their verses. Still, such 
phrases as '' the singer,'* ^Hhe melodious strain," " chanted 
his lay,'* etc., constantly remind us of a very different and 
more natural condition, when the appeal was really made 
to eager ears and throbbing hearts. But while in so many 
ways the Greeks glorified the individual and disdained 
organized action, in music they preferred the united voices 
of a chorus, usually accompanied by dance or march. 
This tendency was no doubt powerfully fostered by the 
Dorians, to whom the loss of individual freedom in har- 
monized action was less irksome than to the vivacious 
lonians. 

Hence the poets mentioned in this section, though 
among the most famous in our entire list, are somewhat 
aside from the main story of choral lyric. It is probably 
also no accident that the most brilliant centre of this life 
is iEolic Lesbos. We are tempted, indeed, to begin with 
Thessalian Achilles and his silvern harp. Legendary Or- 
pheus sang his own sorrows without human audience or 
companionship. Archilochos, certainly, is the very type of 
minstrel, wandering with lance and lyre. Mimnermos is 

even more a self-centred, self-conscious artist. Countless 

100 
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other names mnBt once have been familiar, each to a wider 
or a narrower circle. Yet, bj general consent, Alcaics, 
Sappho, and Anacreon now form the especial Ijric 
group. 

More than almost any Greek land, the island of Lesbos 
retains all its traditional charm. The climate is ideal, 
never enervating, never inclement. The 
forests and hills, the streiuns and fields, 
amid which Ghloe and Daphnis pastured their flocks and 
learned to love each other, are aa beautiful as they can 
ever have been. All fruits and flowers are abundant and 
easily grown. Man himself seems more shapely, bolder, 
happier than in the other lands of Turkish misrule. Even 
the heavy brows and blue-black hair of "violet-tressed 
Sappho" are repeated in many a beautiful descendant. 

Of the Lesbian cities, Mitylene, nobly set between two 
fine harbors and facing the Asian mainland, was in ancient 
times, and is to-day, the chief. More easily perhaps than 
in any other spot the imagination overleaps the gap of 
twenty-five centuries. The art-loving, musical, island- 
race, which in the first Olympiads sent forth a Terpander 
to be the father of choral lyric among the graver Dorians, 
seems to have been a folk even more emotional, impulsive, 
and ungovemed, than the Eastern lonians. For a single 
generation their energies break out with volcanic force, 
and draw to them the eyes of the little Mgean world. 
Such a career, for man or people, is inevitably brief. 



(Circm600B.D.?) 

At the end of the seventh century before Christ we snd- 
denly descry the old and haughty nobility of Mitylene en- 
gaged in fierce strife against a series of tyrants, who won 
their power by force of arms and by the favor of the common 
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people. We hear especially the names of the cruel despota 
MelsDchros and MyrsiloB. A more settled and humace, 
bnt DO less absolute, goverament was secttred nnder Pitta- 
cos, best known as one of the seven sages. He, also, was 
of bamble birth, and had to face the continned opposition 
of the old nobilitj. His reign was memorable enoagh to 
be immortalited in a snatch of folk-lore, a miller's song ■ 

"Orlnd, mill, grind. 
For even Pittftcoe gTinds, 
Of great Hltylene the king." 

Both Alcaics and Sappho, or, as ve shonld perhaps 
endeavor to call her in her own speech, Psappha, were 
both among the exiles of this tronblona time. With the 
recall of the former, despite his stubborn and hanghty 
opposition, is associated the noblest aphoristic utterance of 
Pittacos, most gentle of tyrants ; " Forgiveness is better 
than vengeance." 

The other traditions as to Alcaics only add to the general 
impression already given. Herodotos says he was fighting 
with his own people, against the Athenians, tor the pos- 
^ session of Sigeion in the Trojan plain, when 

" *" he left his shield on the field of battle, like 

ArchilochoB before faim. 

The very inadequate remains from Alcaios's ten books of 
verse neither prove nor gainsay his right to his high tra- 
ditional fame. We have bnt morsels, from his hymna, 
scolia or drinking-songs, poems of passion and of strife. 
Composed in the little known ^olic dialect, even these 
are poorly transmitted to us by copyists who did not under- 
stand it We see that he has much power In direct and 
vivid description. 

Thus the best-known fragment gives hb a glimpse into a 
splendid armorial hall, gleaming with bronze. Plumed 
helmets, Chalcidian swords, belts, and all the accoutre- 
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ments of war, glimmer before our ejea. From these he 
promptly tamed to his real theme: 

" These things must not be forgotten, when this taak we 
undertake." 

But here our citation is broken off. What was the true 
task of the completed ode ? A stirring martial song in 
patriotic spirit may hare duly subordinated all this light 
and color. 

That he was a melodious master of etyle and phrase is 
clear. Both the favorite four-line atanzas, used so often by 
Horace, the Alcaic and the Sapphic, occur in his extant 
verses. Thus in a prayer to Hermes we may attempt a far- 
off echo of his Sapphics : 

" Hail Cyllene's lord 1 for m^ heart doth bid me 
Sing of thee, whom once in the sacred mountains 
Hala bore, when wed with the son of Kronoe, 
Lord nniver«al." 

The Greek original seems to sing itself, bat we know only 
the time, which is clearly g, or trochaic. The livelier 
form of qnatrain which bears onr martial poet's own name 
can hardly be made audible with English words. The 
best attempt is Tennyson's sonorous tribute to Miltoo : 

" O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmoniea, 
O akill'd to sing of Time or Eternity, 
Qod-glfted organ-voloe of England, 
Hilton, a. name to resound for ages." 

These two measures are Horace's favorites. Some of the 
Boman poet's best touches are borrowed from the Lesbian, 
as for instance the whole ode on the ship of state, and the 
injunction on Thaliarchus to 

" Heap high the logs, drive out the oold, 
t«?iii>1 l!^s-4i^ ^'^ from the Babine vintage old 
A generons goblet fill," 
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When Honwe he»n of Antonr's bll, hU fieeningl; spoo- 



is k careful rerUiOD of the fiercer Lesbian's cry : 

" Now it i* lit to be drank, to quaff •« we may. 
Since If jmilas is dead! " 

The complete restoration of Alcaics and the other Greek 
Irrists might rednce the farorite of Angnstns almost to the 
rank of a mere gracefal translator and adapter of UelleDtc 
fancies. 

SAPPHO. 
(OlM «00 B.C.) 

A tamoas line of Alcaios rans : 

" O riolet-tien'd, pure, sweetljr Bmiliog Sappho," 

to which should be joined another fragment, 

"Something I fain would utter, yet am cheeked 
By shame." 

And Sappho's response is also preserved . 

"Bat if your wish were noble or virtuous. 
If on your tongue naoRfat ill had been qtiiTering, 
Then shame would not have cloeed jour eyelids, 
nttiug the words you would utter filly." 

This response, in the stanza which bears Alcaios's name, 
shows that the two great Lesbians lived in the same 
time, that Alcaios admired, perhaps loved, bia greater rival, 
in whose verse appears an ethical quality which seems 
lacking in bis. 

We certainly prefer to believe only good of the most gifted 
among all poetic women. The poetess was of noble station. 
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sod well beloved. There is evidence that she was a h&ppy 
and devoted mother. Like Margaret Fuller she gathered 
about her a brilliant circle of women, who became ber 
papilB, friends, and passionate lovers. Of her more inti- 
mate life, of her environment and time in general, we 
really know little or nothing. 

The merciless gossip of later antiquity may have its 
source in naught better than Athenian comedy, or some 
forgotten ribald farce of a coarser people. That she was a 
favorite subject for comic plays is certain, and not strange. 
The Dorian, especially the Spartan women of her century, 
and of the more glorious age which followed, shared, as in- 
feriors, the hardy exercises and rude intellectual tniining 
of their brothers. In Ionian lands respectable ladies were 
almost as secluded aa among modern Turks. The flute- 
girla, dancers, and women generally who are seen in the 
vase-paintings at convivial gatherings with men, bad 
hardly even the humble social rank of the modem ballet 
and variety troupe. 

If Sappho really had the free social position, and fair 
name, of a Mrs. Browning, then the whole condition of 
society which in the Lesbos of her day made it possible, 
were forgotten in later Hellas, as our own happy freedom is 
not fully comprehensible, even now, to Spaniards — or to 
Greeks. Very much such liberty as our own we do ap- 
pear to see in the Homeric age. Oriental influences, some- 
what later, seem to have forced the women of most Greek 
clans into a harem-like seclusion, from which they have 
even now hardly escaped. The beat praise Athenian 
nmiLftUm, II.. Thukydides, or Pericles, can imagine for 

49- women in 430 B.C., is that nothing be said 

of them, whether good or ill. 

It ia more likely, however, that Sappho neither con- 
formed to, nor could have understood, any such conven- 
tioQB as now lightly hedge us in. She is a poet of passion. 
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■od if she drank tbe cnp to tbe bitter dr^s, u CataUns. 
Sbakeepew, Bums, de Monet did after ber, ve are ttuuik* 
fal for that artiBtic maEterj to vhich fnll knovledge mnat 
tuually make itx oontribntimi. We are not compelled to 
make a Christian nint ont of the nnseen, onknowD artist 
of tbe beaolifaL 

A loTer, Phaon. is mentioned in the bsgmentB. The 
late and incoherent storr of Sappho's hopeless pasdon for 
him, and desperate leap from the Lencadian cliff into the 
Adriatic Sea, has aajDired a fame vhich it ill de^erres. 
There was no each cliff, save as a place of eiecntion. 
Greeks of Sappho's day did not wander willingly to the 
sarage western seas. "All hope abandon ye who pass 
Males," was the .^ean proverb. It is cnrions, finally, 
that no one who allndes to this silly tale has any se^jael to 
offer. Whether the plonge freed the loving lady from her 
passion only, or from all life's woes, none tells as. We 
tnm eagerly away to the only Sappho of whom we know 
anything, the artisL 

It is no partial fancy of the Philhellene that a pecnliar 
glow, a tendemeas, an art perfected, yet not cold, bat 
athrob with life, can be felt even in the single verses, the 
mere broken phrasee, that echo still from Sappho's lost 
lyre, 

" lately to me Aaron golden-sandalled . . ." 

begins — and, for ns ends — a strain, and we wonid give a 
whole drama of Enripidee for that one lost vision of her 
dawn. 

" Pride not thyself apon tbe finger-ring. " 

What more ? That the heart's love is better than all its 
oatward marks ? The doctrine wonld he tme, however 
fatally misunderstood. 

" Nightingale with voice of longing. 

Harbinger of Springtide. . . ." 
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Surely this is Sappho herself, the first to utter fearlessly 
the needs of the lonely human bodI. 

" Evening, giver of all that shining morning has ecatt«r«d. 
Thou bringeet the sheep, thou bringest the goat, thou bring- 
est the child to the niothor. " 

Scott, Byron, and many another, have echoed, prolonged, 
but not improved this strain. 

" Happ7 bride, and happy he who weds her. " 

" Maidenhood, oh maidenhood, whither parting from me dost 
thou wander 1 " 

Longfellow's maiden standing " with reluctant feet " 
utters no word quite so wistful. 

" Beautilol this chiid of mine, 
Like in shape to golden blossoms. 
Nay, not Lydla's wealth for her. 
Nor all lovely. ..." 

JBrery mother-heart can complete the measure. 

" Sweet mother, I can weave no more, 
8mitt«u now with love and longing 
By the might of graceful Aphrodit«; " 

" Set is the moon, the Pieiadee : 
Already Is it midnight, 
Past is the hour appointed — 
Yet lonely I auL lying I " 

" Gome, oh Cypris, 
In thy delicate golden goblets 
Hiugle nectar for our banquets. 
Prithee, and pour it I " 

Love, wine, and golden Inxury have always waked the lyre. 
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These ntterancea we distincdTel; femiDine in their een- 
■aou delicacy, they are in the forms of art, they are the 
Toice of Nature. Here we bave at last a BiDger who is not 
in any sense Homer's disciple, bnt inspired wholly from 
within. Pindar singB of yontbfnl atJiletes. comparing 
them with fair yonng gods, and heroes semidivine, of the 
far off mythic world. Sappho's strains reecho from the 
narrower changeless walls of the haman heart itself. 

The few Greek lyric poets of personal feeling — Alcaioe, 
Sappho, and Anacreon — may yet be at least partially re- 
stored to US by capricioas fortune, as waa the other day 
Bacchylides. Of Sappho's songs and odes we may be sare 
the form will prove perfect, the harmonies of sonnd un- 
rivalled. That a great wealth of thought and imagination 
will have been revealed is not so certain. Oar maidenhood 
would perhaps still find in Adelaide Procter, onr mother- 
hood in Helen Hunt, our love of nature in Edith Thomas, 
a more familar and intelligible voice. There may even 
bare been coarse, savage, ungenerous notes. But we 
prefer not to believe so, and there are none such among 
these baffiing fragments. 

Meanwhile a somewhat kinder fate has preserved one 
complete hymn of Sappho, and perhaps entire, or nearly 
BO, a briefer love-confession. The former has been rendered 
many times, bnt the soft Sapphic strophe disdains our 
harsh consonantal words. The thought, at least, runs 
somewhat thus : 

Aphrodite, glorione-thron'd, immortal, 
Child of ZeuB, encbantresB, I do beseech thee. 
Not with deadly woes nor with Ills in spirit 

Slay me, O goddess. 
Nay, bat oome to me. If aforetime ever, 
Vtaen my sapplicatlon afar thou heardest, 
Leftvjng father Zeus' habitation golden 

Hither thou cameet. 
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Hamewing thy chariot. Lovely apairom, 
O'er oar d&rk earth flDtterin^ nimble piniona, 
Down from Heaven, thro' the expaaae of ether, 

Eauly drew thee. 
Qaick waa their arrival, and thoa. Benign one, 
With inuuortal features opon me smiling. 
Asked me what my sorrow had been, and wherefore 

Hittier I called thee ; 
What with frantic Buit I again was craving. 
" Whom dost thou desire that Persuasion," saiditthou, 
" Oently lead to pa«sion for thee, or who, oh 

Psappha, haa wronged thee ? 
Soon shall he pursue, though he now avoid thee ; 
Be shall proffer gilts, though he now refuse them ; 
Though he love thee not, yet he shall right quickly 

Love thee unwilling t " 
Hither now once more by thy coming free me 
Out of grievous sorrow : do thou accord me 
What my spirit craveth ; and still hereafter 
Be thou my ally. 

The simpler love-song has been imitated in Latin by 
CatuUnB. The measure is the same tender Sapphic stanza, 
which itself seems full of love-longing, with the sudden 
throb of hope midway in each line. 

" Blest to me he seems as a god immortal, 
He who face to face as he sits doth hear yon 
Bweetly murmnr, listens in eager longing 
Unto your lau(^ter." 

AN\CBBON. 
(650-600 B.C.?) 
The third famons song-writer was bom at Ionian Teos, 
on the Asiatic mainland, probably migrated, with his whole 
people, to escape a Persian conqaeror, and found a new 
home at Abdora ; but spent much of his time at the courts 
of the two most famous of Hellenic tyrants. 
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The actual remnants of his poems are less copione, and 
also less ignoble, than would be supposed. Of all Greek 
iTrists his is the lightest tonch. Nothing moves him to 
deep feeling or strenu on B atterance. Sappho, amongwhose 
lovers he has been counted by the gossips, would snrelj 
have scorned sach a trifler with things sacred; hut there is 
apparently a safe gap of a generation or two between the 
twain. Anacreon's clear Ionic speech and simple trochaic 
measures are fitted to his themes; bnt the thonght is so 
slight that it quite evaporates in an finglish translation, 
which needs rhyme to uphold it at all. The following 
example may bo considered as a prayer, as s drinking-song, 
or as a love-appeal to a beautiful boy : 

TO BACCHOS. 

" Lord, with whom imperious Eros 
Plays, and rosy Aphrodite, 

And the blue-eyed nymphs, 
Tbou who over lofty suminlta 
Of the moantalns gladly rovest, 

Unto thee I kneel. 

To my prayer do thou be graclons : 

CouDsel wisely Cleobfllos, 

Counsel him, O DionyeoB, 

To accept my love." 

Anacreon meets the approach of age much as we should 
expect from hia whole philosophy of life : 

" Gray already are my temples, white hairs are my forehead's 
wreath. 
Gracious yoath abides no longer, outworn, even, are my 
teeth. 

" From the pleasant span of life the hours thai yet remain are 
brief. 
At the thought of death I shudder, In my terror and my 
grief. 
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** Draar u the mbym ot Bmim, «nd relnctutt oar deaecnt, 
For wv joonttj thitlM i unto muvtanung 'finiiJuimnl " 

The poet appean to hmre bad a hale and merrr old ag». 
being choked at etgfaty-fiTe by a grape-stoDe. as the legend 
somewhat too fittinglT rans. 

ThU U perhaps the best place to diacoss alao a gronp of 
imitatiTe poems far more familiar to modem readers thao 
the remains of Anacreon's own Terae. 

THE ASACREOSnCA. 

He who creates or perfects an art-type often stamps his 
name npon it as well. In such a sense, all songs of sensn- 
ons lore and wine, down to Moore's own compositions, may 
be called Anacreontics. In this roll of sixty brief lyrics, 
first found collected in an anthology of the elerenth cen- 
tary a.d., there may be close imitations of lost originals 
from the master's own hand ; bat all are the product of 
later centnries than his. They probably vary greatly in 
age, one or two being bo late as to sin gmvely against the 
cUseical usages in rhythm and syntax. While Anacreon's 
genaioe Terse is often mentioned and quoted by classical 
authors, these poems are not alluded to an- 
*** ■ ■ til AnluB Gellias'a time. He cites one, and 

J""*"" "*""' *""' makes the mistake, since bo common, of 
crediting it to the Teian master himself. 

These psendo-Anacreontics Tary in length from two 
lines to fifty. Thongh all too simple in rhythm and idea, 
often somewhat stiffiy unoriginal, even pedantic, they 
hardly deserve as a whole Professor Jebb's severe epithets 
" lifeless " and "wooden." The master of the school is 
often named : 

" AnacreoD Is honej-eweet. 
And honey-sweet Is Sappho." 

The most striking of all is the little idyll of Eros knock- 
ing at midnight at the poet's door, and repaying his host 
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with a shaft from his nnerring bow. Herrick, fittest of 
translatore, has done juBtice to this. 

Some poems have no doubt drifted into this collection 
merely becanse of their simple metrical form, or even by 
pare accident. " Tlie Cicada " is a favorite, and has bad 
many imitators, among them onr owa dignified Emerson, 
with his " Hnmblebee," 

" Happ7, cicada, we count thee, 
As upon the highest tree-tops. 
When a little dew thou hast drunken. 
Sitting like a king thou singesl. 
Unto thee are all things subject 
That amid the flelda thou seeet, 
That within the wood are growing , . , 
Precious art thou unto mortals, 
Sweet-Toioed herald ot the summer. . . ." 

These are little better, however, than mediteval echoes 
from the lyric of living Hellas. We are far already from 
oar proper theme. 

The monody is clearly an ^olian treasure. Further- 
more, even Alcaios may have been inspired by his friend, 
and certainly the other two Lesbian poets whom we know 
even by name, Erinaa and Damophyla, are both women, 
and both lesser members of Sappho's intimate circle. No 
fragment of Alcaios or of Anacreon approaches Iter lofty 
pre-eminence in creative force and consummate grace. 
So this whole movement may perhaps be essentially the 
result of one woman's unique genius. 

BIBLIOORAPHT 
Again we moit refer eipecittllj to SymoDd)'* " Greek PoeU." Au 
exhmaatiTe edition of Sappho by WhartoD {McClorg) girei ever; fng- 
meot, prose tranalatioDa, aud in many caies one or more metrical Ter- 
iiana. A timilar lerrlce b*a been rendered to Atcaio> hj Easby- 
Smitb Id bia " Songt of Alcana" (Lowdermilk). The claaaical atu- 
denta will find especially Talnable H. W. Bmyth's recent "Greek 
Melic PoeU " (Hscmillan). 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE BISE OF CHORAL LTRIC 

Thb great epics oune down to (he Greeks of the histori- 
cal period, appareotlj. almost as to as. a rich, beantifnl, 
inspiring gift, somewhat remote from the aetnal ct^ndi- 
tioDS of their life, if the splendid kingdoms of Ilomerio 
Mvcenv and her vassal states in prehistoric Hellas had ever 
been, certainly the invasion of the Dorians, or a similar 
coDTolsion. had svept them wholly away. Eren of (h« 
great stnictDres yet to be seen in ruins at Myc^ute tt- 
eelf, the ancient anlhora are silent, in some oases plainly 
ignorant. 

The intellectnal and artistic life of meit b^^n a^in to 
derelop, almost a« rodimentarr as amoug rval barlwiaiks. 
The chief exception to this statemeut is (he undying Ho- 
meric influence itself. Even in mstio and unhappy ltu>ot)a 
its echoea are heard. We have seen also in tlie eleg)' a 
partial continnance of the epic measure, of its anitlcial 
dialect, in some d^ree of its spirit. S<.i choral lyric, as 
developed chiefly among the Dorians, is not. after all, a 
slow, painful discovery of savages. In partiruUr. nlions 
like J>)lic Terpander from Lesbos, possibly Ionian Tyr- 
taioa from Attica, brought the traditions of the Iiomio 
time, somewhat as, through the darkest ages of motliivvHl- 
ian), Vii^il and I^tin letters generally never wholly dit^ 
out of men's memory in Italy. 

But the Lacedsemonians themselves were a rude unim- 
aginative little clan, encamped, almost like the present 
Turks, amid a subjogated and hostile folk of much larger 
188 
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numbera, whom they rnled mercilessly, kept impoTeriBhed, 
decimated when it seemed safer. Tbeir wars were asuftlly 
made up of brief summer forays into Arcadia and Argolis. 
Hnnting and athletics were their chief pastimes. No 
adequate sense of large Grecian unity had dawned on their 
slnggish, selfish minds. At best they had but a provincial 
conviction of their own physical superiority to all comers, 
perhaps vith a far-away claim, to support it, on the legend 
of Menelaos and Helen. 

In such a people, as among true savages, there was no 
leisure class, no room for mere sentiment or individual life 
such as Sappho or Aoacreon represents. If they felt the 
need of a song-maker, a musician, a trainer of choruses, and 
imported him, it was for a definite public use. 

That use bad grown out of the need in which all organ- 
ized life begins, from which all arts develop, viz., self- 
defence against hostile force, Masic, song, rhythmic 
gesture and step, first unite to teach the most helpless of 
isolated animals to conquer by combined action. In other 
words, choral lyric is the oldest and most natural form of 
lyric poetry ; much older than such personal ntterance as 
Sappho's : older, we believe, than any sustained epic lilce 
the Iliad. 

The distinction between monodic and choral lyric is not 
a perfect or rigid one. Even Sappho, in an epithalamion, 
a dirge, a song for any public occasion, mnst have counted 
upon choral effects. On the other hand, there are passages 
in Alcman, perhaps even in Tyrtaios, which seem no less 
purely subjective and individnal. Something like it we 
saw even in Hesiod. Certain poets it ia hard to classify at 
all, but this is nsually due to our scanty knowledge, as in 
Archilochoa's case, for a Greek artist did almost always 
have a single well-defined sphere, within which fell hia 
entire life-work. We may atill say, aweepingly, that while 
the .^lic lyric is intensely personal, even to egotism, the 
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Mfiiit of all DcMTun life is coUectiTe, pablic, or« in fmas 
of this psiticiilar art, chonL 

The poets, tmted ms respected grnests in SpRrta» tinged 
their work with Dorimn duJect, bat prDfaaUj did not a$e 
the broad locd patois, which lonians could haidlv even 
nndcFBtand. The eariy choral Ittic* then, was onlj Dorian 
in a treUj qualified sense. Donbtles the coprists of later 
ages hare gradnallj elEM?ed many of the Doric woids or 
forms. But eTen in Attic drama itself that coloring 
remains, most noticeably in the preference for the broad 
Italian a, as heard in our word faiker. This sound is 
most sonorous, and is, too, in many words, the original 
Towel from which the other Greek dialects had diverged, 
B. g., when in tragedy the Athenian poet hailed Ath&nii, 
not Athene, he was using not merely Dorian but also old- 
Athenian sounds. 

It must be kept steadily in mind that out of this Dorian 
choral art grew Attic tragedy itself. While the actual 
dialogue in drama is a relatirely late Attic innoTation, the 
essential element, dramatic action, can be much earlier 
descried, and is often emphasized in the present section. 

Over Thaletas, a lost poet, we need not linger. But this 
oldest teacher of music and poetry came, we are told, from 
Crete, probably from ancient Gortyna. Whether the 
Cretan art was native, and Doric, or borrowed from the 
Orient; and again, whether the pictures on Acbilles's 
shield be Homeric or later, it is at least most interesting 
to find among them this attractive scene : 

Matf, ztUI.. f9o- " There was a chorus wrought by the glorious 

9^' craftsman Hephaistos, 

Like unto that which Daidalos onoe, in Knossos the spacious, 
Skilfully trained for the sake of the beautiful-tressed Ariadne. 
Blooming youths therein, and maids much courted, 'Sfen 
dancing, 



Supn, p, 87. 
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Each of them holding fast at the wrist to the hands of the 

Ijovely gariands the moideos wore, l3ut the youths were 

accoutred 
Each with a goldeu sword that hung from a baldric of 

The swords are Bignificant. The maidens may have been 

originally bnt the booty of warriors, led by the wrist as 

captives. The armor-dance in Ares's honor 

'"'■*■ is especially ancient in Crete. Already we 

seem to see an attempt at imitative action in the forms 

of art. 

Tyrtaios belongs partially here, but has been already 

mentioned. We know that the Spartans 

long marched to victory chanting his songs. 

A series of names must still be reviewed which will be 

chiefly mere reminders of our most grievous losses. Not 

one lyric poet can be fairly jndged by his extant work. 



(650-600 B.C.) 

Many brief fragments of this composer's work are pre- 
served. They are in the Doric dialect, though iGolic as 
well as old Ionic forms are freqaent. He calls himself a 
native of Sardis. However he reached Sparta, ho was 
apparently given full citizenship there, and lived long 
enough to complain, most gracefully and melodiously, 
over the discomforts of ^e. In genemi, the few verses of 
his that remain are not at all such as we should expect. 
They abound in glimpses of natural scenery, in praise for 
feminine beauty, and even in tender love-poetry. This 
may be largely an accident of survival, as the chief frag- 
ments are from " Parthenia," or marching songa for maid- 
ens. In these was included, it appears, a lively lyrical 
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dial<^ne, and even raocT repartee. Yet the eame poem 
began vith a local myth, a tale of 

" Caator and FDlydeakee ^orioiu. 
The t«nM9s of fleet colte, sluvwd boraemea both." 

Even OdTBeens, Circe, Paris, Ajax, of the Trojan cvcle, 
are elsewhere named by Alcman. Bnt the tone of this 
loet lyre that will be best remembered is cnrionsly like 
Goethe's " Xachtlied '': 

" Sleep holds the monnbUn peaks And the lariDee, 
The promontories and the waterconrses. 
Ay. all the creeping things that hlack earth breeds, 
The beasts with mountain -laJrv, the swarms of bees. 
The monsters in the dark bine waters' depths : 

And all the flocks of long-winged birds are slnmberfng." 

A evifter movement seems indicated by snch flashing 
lines as : 

" SaiTow the path and pitiles the need," 



" Before the steel the sweet -voiced cithara eomea " 

Bot we cannot know adequately the poet who addresses 
himself, in not unseemly pride, much as onr youngest 
master apostrophized his remoter birthplace in Bombay : 

"No savage wert thou bred. 
Dullard, from sebolara far. 
Not a Thessalian tboo. 
Nor sprung from shepherd stock, 
Bnt from the Sardian heists." 

ABIOS 

(Circa 600 B.C.T) 

No genuine verse of this poet has come down to ua. 

The famous tale in which he is flnng overboard by the 



in which :i iiiii^'hty (h>l[)hin clin.ses td 
talis who are to \)v the jznardians of t 
Arioii was a traveller, and friend of 
lie was by birth a Lesbian, though ii 
is, however, expressly called a *^ pup 
said to have moulded the dithyram 
in Dionysos' honor, into an orderly 
at least, of this art-type is as old as j 
also costumed the chorus as satyi*s, s 
indeed be counted among the creat< 
this at once suggests the enacting o 
career of Bacohos, lord of the satyrs s 
"leaders in the dance" we hear of 
can almost behold Dionysos himsel 
chief among the capering children 
new-invented dance. But all this is 

BTESICH0R08 
(640-655 B.C.) 

This poet's real name was Tisias, I 
"chorus-arranger," has displaced 
most effectively that the training of 
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but — the bold opponent of the Sicilian tpantB. Froin the 
titles and scuity fragmente it is clear that thie poet reallj 
prodnced Bemi-drainatic pieces, with imitatiTe acting and 
an intelligible plot. The performance was donbtless whollj 
bf a choms or dancing band, and they eridenUy only sang, 
never recited. 

The most interesting title recorded is " Games at Pelias'a 
Fnneral " : for we can imagine how anch a scene could be 
represented by a large and well-tnuned cborns, withont 
the need of dialogue. That the poetry of Stesichoros still 
remained essentially descriptire, not tmly dramatic in 
Q^iatnin, >., I, 'omit JB clear from the epigrammatic jndg- 
*>• ment of Qnintilian : " He snstained on his 

lyre the burden of epic song." Hie subjects were largely 
Homeric, not without bold variations. Thas he is appar- 
ently the first who made ^neas migrate westward, to 
" Hesperia," which might mean either Sicily or the Italian 
mainland itself. 

Plato in his " Pbaidros " mentions the famous " Pa- 
PfciMrti. Itnode." Stesichoros, it seems, had nttered 

p. 14a A. some disparagement of Helen. She ap- 

peared to him in a vision, aononnced that he wonld be 
stmck with blindness nntil he recanted, and reminded 
him of Homer's similar fate. 

It is hard not to linger over this carions tale. Our 
Homer, at least, ntters no rude word against Helen in his 
own voice, nor through the lips of any character save the 
fickle lady herself. The myth seems to show that she is 
already acquiring the supreme position which Goethe so 
clearly assigned to her, as the embodiment of the beautiful, 
of Hellenic art itself. Stesichoros promptly recanted, in 
no half-way words : 

" Nowise tmthfnl Is that tale : 
Thou In the well-benohed ships didst never sail. 
Nor eauMst to the eitadel of Troj." 
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The myths, we see, still remaiDed plastic indeed in the 
fearless maker's hand. So, long afterward, Enripides 
" maligned " Helen, in many a tragic scene, 
yet finally composed his great dramatic " Pal- 
inode " to hear her mune. 

When we attempt to qnote from this poet, oar.porer^ 
would be amnsing if it were not so pitifnl. 

" Another prelude now do I begin. . . ." 

So mach we hear, bnt not a word of either progm. An 
ioTocation rings ont : 

" Poseidon, lord of hollow-footed ateeds t" 
or, 

" O shriU Galliopela. hither oome I" 

bnt the prayer \a nnheard, at least for ns. 
' ' When in the boor of Spring 
The Bwallow's note doth ring" 
is a simple tonch of natnre like Alcman's. Bat perhaps 
we may better tarn down this tattered leaf with a sigh of 
the poet's own atterance : 

"Most rain and fmitlesBfor the dead to moom." 
Yet let as hope that some Egjrptian papyros roll may yet 
restore ns at least one stately ode ; perhaps the one which 
begins with foil-voiced confidence : 

" O HoK, dladalning warlike themes, 
With me the marriages of gods now glorify, 
Feastiaga of beroee, bonqoete of the Blest." 

IBT008 

(Otca seo B.O.) 

Ibycos, like Stesichoros an Italian Greek, like Arion a 

wandering minstrel, is almost, like Arion again, a lost 

voice. He, too, lives, or rather perishes, as the chief hereof 
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a romantic episod& A famous ballad of Schiller best pre- 
servee the tale. The favorite of the Uusea, on bis vay to 
tbe chief national gathering, the Olympic games, is way- 
laid and slain. The only witnesses are a passing flock of 
migrating cranes. Bat in Hellas even murderous brigands 
are subject to the powers of harmony. At the great festi- 
ral the Erinyes, the Avengers of sin, are represented track- 
ing the gnilty and announciDg his certain detection. At 
the most awful moment a flock of cranes in full cry passes 
over the theatre. One of the brigands screams out in nn- 
controllable terror to bis accomplice : 

"See there 1 Bee there I Timotheus, 
The cranee 1 The cranee of Ibjrcoa t " 

Arrest, inquisition, confession, vengeance, speedily fol- 
low. This tale of Schiller is really far more effective in 
ptotucbdaau-- detail than Plutarch's version. 

rautate S09 P. IbycoB may have met Anacreon in the pal- 
ace of Samian Polycrates. In character and in his art he 
belonged perhaps as much to tbe group of mere song-writers 
as to tbe larger line of choral and Dorian lyric poets. His 
tew fragments are like Stesichoros's in elaborate metrical 
stmctnre, but resemble tbe simpler measures of Anacreon 
in theme and spirit. 

" En>6 ^t again from ander purple lashee 
Casting tender glances. 
With his manifold enticements 

Into the resistless meshes 
Of the Cyprian, Aphrodite, draws me I " 
" In the Spring Gydonian apple-trees 
Watered by the streams of rivers 
Where tbe virgins' odorous garden is, 
With the bads that under shadowj tendrils swell, 
Grow and flourish," 

Tbeee are sweet bat not masterful nttenmces. 
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From SteeichoroB the step to real drama aeeniB short and 
inevitable. Something very like it may have existed even 
in his day. To ub, however, it Btands forth, the supreme 
triumph of the greatest among Hellenic citiee and clans, 
in Attic tragedy and comedy only. Before we open that 
clispter we must discnsB three illustrions oontemporaries of 
Aischylos, in whom the posBihilitieB of pare lyric cnlminate, 
and are apparently exhansted. 



BIBLIOGBAPHT 
We mu«t again refer to Sjmondi, at>d to Profcitor Smjth'i Helic 
Foeta. The fragmenta of tbeie poeta are all extremeij meagre, and 
no adequftte knowledge of them ii attaioable. 



CHAPTER XVn 
SIHONIDES AND BACCHTLIDES 

The lives of the three last and greatest maetera of choral 
BODg ran from the sixth far into the fifth centary before 
Christ. They all outlived the Persian wars, and saw the 
swift beginnings of that imperial power which Athens was 
to hold until the end of the centnry. They themselves 
witnessed, in the new metropolis, the creation by Aischy- 
los and his rivals of an art-form much broader and more 
enduring than their own. Indeed, the very splendor of 
Attic song has donbtlesa dimmed our knowledge as to the 
later phase of the noble choral lyric, which culminates in 
this trio, and seems to us almost literally to perish with 
them. That they influenced Aischylos, and were in turn 
uplifted by bis reverent and lofty spirit, is more than prob- 
able. 

BIUONIOES 
(5B6-W8 B.O.) 

CeoB, the little island birthplace of Simonides, ia geologi- 
cally a continuation of Attica. The two lands were in- 
habited by kindred lonians. This poet and his nephew 
may serve to mark the transition of the literary centre 
eastward from the coast of the ^gean to the land of 
Athene. 

Greek artists were a long-lived folk, if we can believe 

half the examples collected in a serious essay found among 

.... ^ ... the works of the cynical Lncian. As late as 

Lodu, III., the year 476 b.c, when the ten Athenian 

**'^'*' tribes held their annual contest, each with 

a chonis of fifty singers, the prize waa as aanal a tripod, 
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wbicli the victors publicly dedicated aa a trophy. The in- 
Bcription in three elegiac couplets, stating the simple facts, 
is extant. It closes : 

'* Otory Simonidee won by teaching the song to the chorus ; 
Son of Leoprepw he : eighty the years o( his age." 

As was remarked before, it was to " train a choms " that 
the master was employed. According to Suidas, the poet 
lived nine years longer. 

The professional and so to speak mercenary character of 
Simonides's work has thus been already illustrated. Rov- 
ing poets, often the favorites — Bometimes also the heroic 
foes — of tyrants, we have met before now. Simonides waa 
probably the first who set definite prices upon his Encomia, 
his Epinikia, or odes for winners in athletic contests, and 
similar eulogies much coveted by rulers or men of wealth. 
As compared with the life of Anacreon, for instance, whom 
Simonides donbtlesB met at Hipparcbos's court, on a much 
earlier visit to Athens, this commercialism may only indi- 
cate a higher dignity in the artist. We oarselves still sell 
our verse, if we can: we honor Samael Johnson because he 
Piodu-, Pyth. declared his independence of patrons. There 
"*• 4'- is in Pindar at least one rather scornful ac- 

knowledgment that his muse was mercenary. Naturally 
there waa always the temptation to flatter the unworthy : 
a danger from which neither poets nor other hnman folk 
are yet wholly set free. 

To snch charges we have an answer, perhaps from the 
poet's own lips, in a tale repeated by Cicero and others. 
ciotro <ta Oratora After Hipparchos's fall Simonides seems to 
II., 86. have Bonght more prosperous patrons among 

the Thessalian tyrants. The Scopadai, lords of Crannon 
and PharsaloB, were displeased because an ode, written in 
their honor, waa largely devoted to the myth of Castor and 
Polydenkes. From those divine patrons the Thessalian 
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princes acomfollj bade the singer chum his doe rewmrd. 
Just mfter this rebuff word wms brought to the poet th»t 
two joothfnl strangers awaited him at the door. The in« 
stant he stepped oat of the banqnet-hall its supporting 
pillars fell, and aU others, hosts and guests, perished in 
the ruins. 

Later still in his long life we hear of Simonides as at 
least the occasional guest of the great Sicilian tyrants, 

Tet here again the chief incident recorded 
indicates his courage, his humanitj, and his 
^' extraordinary personal influence. Hieron of 

Syracuse was at war with Theron of Acragas. The ties of 
kinship between them were close and manifold. Yet a 
pitched battle was just about to begin, when a lasting rec- 
onciliation was effected, including the recall of Hieron *s 
banished brother, the immediate occasion of strife. The 
peacemaker was Simonides the poet 

But our knowledge of this long career, whether of the 
man or of the artist, is not sufficient for us to pass confident 
judgment upon him. He probably died at Syracuse, as 
Callimachos mentions his tomb outside the gates. 

Simonides, as we have seen, like the younger masters, 
made a myth the centre of his lay. Its relation to the im- 
mediate event or person nominally celebrated may have 
been obvious, remote, or even questionable. Usually the 
hero of the myth was claimed as an ancestor of the hero of 
the day. This reminds us once more how essential the 
legendary past always remained in Greek literary art. We 
may regard it, yet again, as in some sense a survival of 
Homeric influence. 

This elaborate structure of the great odes we have always 
been able to study in Pindar, and now we have also com- 
plete poems of Bacchylides. But while the fragments of 
Simonides's works are relatively far more copious than in 
the case of Stesichoros, mere fragments they still remain. 
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Pindar's senior by thirty years, be no doubt affected him 
powerfully. Again we deplore onr poverty, not witbont 
half-snppresaed yet eager hopes ol treaanre-troye yet to be 
discovered. 

Plato knew and loved tbe calmer sententious Ionian 
poet, perhaps better than tbe more fiery and impetnons 
"Tbeban eagle." Thus the beautiful dialogne called 
Protagoras is largely bnilt np abont an eulogistic ode of 
Simonides to Scopas, possibly the one already mentioned. 
All the interlocutors in Plato's discussion know it by heart, 
and we get, eveDtoally, at least tbe gist of one notable 
section. As restored with more iugenuity than certainty 
it runs, in part, thus : 

" Hard is It to become a good man trulj, 
Foonquare In heart and hands and feet. 
Without a fault, complete. 

Hethougbt uot duly 
— Bage though he was — Pittacos' maxim ran ; 
* 'Tie hard," quoth he, ' to be a noble man.' 
Only a god that priie may win. 
Not wholly free Is anyone from sin. 

For desperate disaster smites us stitL 
Each man la virtuous in his happy houn, 

Kvil in times of ill : 
So most the mightiest men, dear to the heavenly powers." 

This certainly does not sound like ignoble adnlation. 
Rather does it seem a part of a frank and bold apology for 
those set on high, exposed to grievous temptation, like the 
heroes of classic myth. But even here we are not in a 
position to jndge between Simonides and the yonnger 
rival whom antiquity placed above him. 

As was said already, the clear, keen, yet graceful style of 
Simonides was especially bnsy and snccessful in inscrip- 
tions and similar memorial records. Of the eighty " Epi- 
grammata" transmitted under his name not all are from 
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his pen : yet enough are certainly genuine to make him 
easily first in this art, which is not unlike that of the 
gem-cutter, as contrasted with the larger task of them who 
build epics or cathedrals. 

Thus the most famous, perhaps, of all epitaphs, is the 
elegiac couplet shaped for the three hundred Spartan heroes 
of Thermopylae. It has grown even terser in the accepted 
rendering in English, by Bowles : 

" Go tell at Sparta, thou who passest by, 
That here obedient to her laws we lia* 

With a more tender touch the poet lingers once more over 
the same memory. Again the somewhat free rendering of 
John Sterling defies rivalry : 

" Of those who at Thermopylfe were slain. 

Glorious the doom, and beautiful the lot ; 
Their tomb an altar : men from tears refrain 

To honor them, and praise, but mourn them not. 
Such sepulchre, nor drear decay 
Nor all-destroying time shall waste; this right have they. 

Within their grave the home-bred glory 
Of Greece was laid : this witness gives 

Leonidas the Spartan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever lives. " 

Most famous of all was the pathos of this poet's dirges. 
A supremely good judge, the Roman Catullus, has a fine 
phrase : 

Catalhis, 38, 8. ** Sadder than teardrops of Simonides. " 

From some such poem in the minor key came the fa- 
mous picture of Danafi and her babe set adrift to perish. 
With Mr. J. A. Symonds's sympathetic version of this 
fragment we may turn regretfully away from one of the 
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world's great maaterB in calm, good taste and artistic 

finiah. 

" When, In the carren chest. 
The winds that blew and wavM In wild anrest 
Smote her with fear, she, not with cheeks unwet. 
Her arms of love round Perseus set, 
And said : O child, what grief is mine I 
But thon dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk in rest. 

Here In the cheerless brass-bonnd bark. 
Tossed amid starless night and pitchy dark. 
If or dost thou heed the souddlng brine 
Of waves that wash above thy curls so deep, 
Nor the shrill winds that sweep, — 
Lapped In thy purple robe's embrace, 
E^ir little face I 

But if this dread were dreadful too to thee. 
Then wouldst thoa lend thy listening ear to me ; 
Therefore I cry — Sleep, babe, and sea be still, 
And slumber over our unmeasured ill I 
Oh, may some change of fate, rire Zens, from thee 
Descend, our woes to end I 
But if this prayer, too overbold, ollend 
Thy Justice, yet be merciful to me 1 " 

BACCHTLIDES 
(606-136 B.c.f) 

SimoQides's last years were spent, in part at least, in 
Sicily, at the conrts of the great tyrants, Hieron of Syra- 
cuse and Theron of Acragaa. The poet's nephew and dis- 
ciple Bacchytides was perhaps with him for a time. Pin- 
dar, also, was a star in the same galaxy. Like most atndents, 
we are relnctantly forced to the belief that certain passages 
of Pindar's odes, betraying a gnawing and unworthy jeal- 
onsy, refer to this kindred pair of rivals. He emphasizes 
especially bis own creative and all but effortless genius. 
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oompwred with those who by painfnl effort and theoretical 
ui produce inferior reaalts. The deareet allaeion is in 
the second Olympian ode, written for Theron in 4T6 b.c. 
The nae of the doal number points the personal reference. 

— ■ ~ ■., " He Is the muter who b; nature knowetb 
9*-9^ well. 

The7 that from etadj leam, 
A pair of qoarrelUng crows. 
Scream valnljr at the bird divine of Zens. " 

The antithesis, here emphasized, between nature and art, 
is not wholly groundless. Pindar does not actually foi^t, 
or break, the vital laws of form, though Horace himself 
asserts that he does. Nor ore the Ceian lyrists uninspired 
or nncreative. Yet it is true, that in Bacchylidee we 
always realize the finish, the perfection of form: with Pin- 
dar we are hurried along the crested billows of his impetn- 
OQS imagination. 

The best modem comparison is perhaps to the two great 
masters of serious drama, of whom so few men can heartily 
enjoy both, as Leasing did. Racine has much true poetic 
force, Shakespeare is perfectly familiar with all the needs 
and limitations of the stage. Yet the one constantly, 
the other neter, reminds us of conventions and bounds. 
The superiority of "nature" over "art," then, we may 
finally concede, but not without much reservation. All 
great masters are heavily indebted to both : they should 
disdain neither. 

Twenty poems of this author, moat of them somewhat 
mutilated, were discovered in an Egyptian roll of papy- 
rus, and first published in England in 1897. In our de- 
light at the partial restoration to ns of Bacchylides's odes 
we are tempted to assign nndne importance to this sweet* 
voiced, exquisite, easily nnderstood minor poet He is 
most helpful as a standard by which we may measure Pin- 
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dor's work, and better snrmise how mnch of it is purely 
original, how mnch the tradition of his guild. The supe- 
rior force and splendor of the Theban cannot be quea- 
tioned, least of all when the two celebrate the same enb- 
Piodw. oiynp., j^t> thoughitbebntthesQCcessof a tyrant's 
L; BMcfejFi., V. favorite race-horse. It is cnrions that four- 
teen of the twenty newly discovered poems, like all those 
of Pindar extant, are epinikia: poems in honor of victories 
in the games. 

We must remember that Bacchylides comes relatively 
late: that from boyhood he was undoubtedly acquainted 
with the splendid triumphs of the earlier ^schyleon trag- 
edy. Hence any snch strong dramatic element as we find 
in some of these poems cannot be safely ascribed to the 
pnrely lyric art and inspiration of the previous centnry. 
If ever even a single ode of Steaichoros shall lie entire be- 
fore ns, our jadgment on the whole lyrical epoch will be 
far clearer. 

In Bacchylides, as in Pindar, we find an elaborate stanza 
invented for each ode, plainly indicating that the mnsical 
accompaniment was then, as it is still in modem opera 
or oratorio, created afresh for each piece. The nsnal ar- 
rangement is in triads, i.e. the fit^t stanza or "strophe" 
is followed by another of the same metrical form, tbe 
" antistrophe." Then comes a new series of verses, tbe 
epode. This entire complex is then repeated (aab, aab, 
etc.), from two to thirteen times. The latter number oc- 
curs in the longest of Pindar's epinikian odes, tbe fourth 
Pythian, which is almost a miniature epic, reciting the tale 
of the Arga Mo other extant ode exceeds five triads, or 
fifteen stanzas. 

Bacchylides's epinikian on the victory of Pherenikos, 
Hieron's saddle-horse, in 476 B.a, has already been alluded 
to. In the first pair of strophes Hieron is reverently 
greeted, and the poet discreetly adds : 
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** Thoa best of living men wilt know aright 
The glorious g^ft of Muses violet-crowned. '* 

The composer does not hesitate to compare himself, in 
Pindar's favorite metaphor, to the wide-ranging eagle 
among the shrill lesser birds. Indeed we may hear a note 
of more lingering self-conscionsness than Pindar's in the 
phrases : 

*' This hymn a stranger from an island most divine 
To thine illustrious city sends : 
Of golden-coronalled Urania 
A liegeman he illustrious.'* 

The myth, which begins abruptly in the third triad, 
runs on into the fifth, and tells us a new tale of Meleager 
and Heracles, meeting in the under-world. If there was a 
close and special fitness to the conditions of Hieron's days, 
it is no longer obvious to us. 

Dropping the myth as suddenly as he began it, the poet 
rather hastily makes his farewells : 

** Check here thy car, white-armed Calliope. 

Sing thou of Cronos' offspring Zeus^ 

Leader of gods Olympian, 
And of Alpheios that unwearied flows ; 

Of Pelops' might, and Pisa, where 

Illustrious Pherenikos won 
With nimble feet a victory in the race, 
And brought to tower-crowned Syracuse renown. 
To Hieron a wreath of happiness.** 

It may be that Pindar's first Olympian has been too long 
familiar in its splendor unapproached. Certainly, to us, 
this rich-worded song often rings false, much as when a 
graceful lesser Alfred essays a laureate ode, after him who 
buried the great duke and welcomed the Princess Alexan- 
dra. Especially as to the myth the young Cean appar- 
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ently feels compelled to lift it mace he caanot wield to any 
adequate effect, and gladly drops betimes. 

Unch more delightful is a groap of half a dozen poems, 
BMckvi xv-xx. '^ t'o^ol Id form that we really do not know 

whether to classify them as dithyrambs, or 
under some other title. They are highly dramatic in 

qnality, several are actually lyric dialognee. 

It is no accident that two of the six are too 
peculiarly and intimately Attic to have been originally 
performed anywhere else than in the land of Theseus and 
Aischylos. In each of the sis a myth fills the chief or the 
entire Bpace. Several of these tales are qaite new to ns as 
a whole or in their minor features. 

Especially interesting is the vivid and 

comparatively new scene from Theseus's 
most famoas adventure. Minos on shipboard, taking to 
Orete Athena's tribute of youths and maidens for the raven- 
ous Hinotaar, attempts to embrace one of the girls. Prince 
Theseus fearlessly reminds him that they are sent to perish, 
bat not to be insulted. Minoa, ecornfally raising his hand 
heavenward, successfully calls on Zeus to assure him of his 
sonahip by a peal of thunder. Then, flinging a ring into 
the sea, the Cretan king bids Theseus prove with equal 
certainty his claim that Poseidon is his sire. The prince 
straightway plunges in, and returns from the palaces of 
the deep— doubtless with the ring, though it is not again 
mentioned, but also — with a royal and paternal gift, a robe 
of p&rple. This tale, till now almost unknown save from 
vase-paintings ill nnderstood, wins for Bacchylidea our 
hearty gratitude : though we hardly suppose it is in its es- 
sential features his creation. 

The style and expression of Bacchylidea are almost aa 
clear as Longfellow's. He reaembles Pindar chiefly in his 
rich vocabulary, most of all in the picturesque compounda 
which both apparently coined with ntmoet freedom. Some 
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passageB, sach as were cited above^ look like direct imita- 
tions of Pindar, bat both poets may be following models 
earlier still. Altogether, Bacchylides adds one of the 
pleasantest chapters to onr snbject, and increases onr sense 
of grievons loss in the general field of lyric. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GREEK ATHLETICS 

As we approach Pindar this subject seems to demand 
special treatment The revival of athletic sports id Amer- 
ica, and indeed thonghont the world, does not even yet 
make intelligible to us the intimate relation of soch con- 
tests to Greek sociitl life, politics, and religion. Yet the 
entbaaiastic Teoeration shown by onr college boys for the 
master athlete and prize winner is at least a partial key to 
the riddle. 

The Greeks were intense lovers of life, of healthy, vigor- 
0&8 yonth and its pleaanres. We, especially the Puritan 
strain of Anglo-Saxon stock, are a less jojoas, perhaps a 
more contemplative people. Hebraic teachings, and medi- 
leval asceticism, have bidden as regard this life as a pain- 
ful and dangerous transition to one infinitely more im- 
portant. The mortification of the flesh, the sinfulness of 
pleasure, had never been preached to the folk of early Hel- 
las. It must be conceded, too, that their ethical nature 
was less prominent than their imaginative and intellectnal 
activity. Like onr boys again, they might be thought- 
lessly hmtal, though not often consciously cruel. 

As to the divine natnres, the early Hellenes certainly 
had no lofty revelation. Their gods craved what men 
desired, and seized it with longer arms, with more insatiate 
thirst. To such men, and such gods, manly strife was of 
all things most acceptable. The victor had fairly won the 
prize and glory ; the loser, if he saved his life, must slink 
homeward with scant sympathy, indeed thankful to be 
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ignorad. OqI; to brighten the Tictor's festival does Pindar 
mentioD that 

"'Hid forty fallen charlotoera didat thoa 
Undaontod guide thy car anhaimed." 

Graeka loved wealth, with the laxnry and the power it 
brings. Therein they were merely hntnan. But they also 
craved, with a more than Gallic eagerness, lasting personal 
distinction. They never dreamed of such reward as " Nir- 
vana," of oblivion, of absorption into the oversonl. Her- 
acles, their chief athlete, is immortal on the mascnline 
side. He wins a seat in the Olympian 
"*'■'''" council hall, wedlock with Hebe (Yonth), 
eternal fame : and doobtlesa often sighed for foemen 
wori;hy of his human thews and sinews, from which bis 
relnctant spirit had parted on the fnneral-pyre. Hence a 
doable or astral body of his appears also in the Homeric 
under-world — a world which was but the pallid renewal of 
earthly conditions and employments. 

The twenty-third book is at least a very early snpple- 
ment to an earlier Iliad. It is by comparison veiy mature 
and intensely thoughtful in tone. In the midnight con- 
verse with Patroclos's ghost the youth-time of Achilles 
passes him by. The fature yawns before him : 

Htai, KxtH., 69- '" Art thoa asleep, and wert thou fof^getfnl of 
Si. me, O Achflles 

Now that I am dead, who in life wast never neglectful 7 
Bury me now in haste, that I pass b^ the portal of HadM. 
Now am I banished afar by the souls, the ghosts of the 

perished. 
They forbid me beyond the River among them to mingle. 

" 'Never may I return, when of fire my meed thoa accordeet. 
Never as living men mBy we sit, apart from our comrades, 
Weaving our counsel : for me hath yawned that destiny 
grievous 
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Whlob at the very hour of my birth for me was appohited. 
Eveo for you. O Aohillee Iik« to the gods, it is fated 
Here to meet your death, by the wall of the valorons 
Trojaaa. . . .'" 

Yet the funeral rites which fill nearl; all the reat of this 
book are athletic contests, held in honor of the dead chief- 
tain. These games inclnde chariot laces, bat not the later 
contest of sad die- horses. Horseback riding was known 
to the Homeric men only as a rare acrobatic feat. The 
motiming Achilles stanchee his tears to become chief 
ampire and dispenser of prizes. 

Other nations, even, were imagined as ranch the same 
in their ideas. Hector was nndonbtedly bnried with simi- 
lar rites. Certainly the Trojan legend itself was full of 
sQch contests, and over Anchises's Sicilian tomb even 
Roman Virgil ordains an elaborate imitation of Achilles's 
.BBmid rhIc V R^'^^s. So when the wayworn Odyssena is 
entertained in the Phteacian land, the 
Prince Laodamas in the midst of the sports says to the 
unknown gnest : 

Oiy»., viii., " Come thoa, etronger, my father, do thoa too 

)4S-4S- try in the contest : 

If thou art skilled In any : one should be with contests 

familiar, 
SlDoe^ whoever he be, for a hero no glory Is greater 
Tlum whatever with Iiands, or agun, with his feet he 

aocompliah I " 

Laodamas's bad manners are fittingly reproved, but the 
sentiment is not qaestioned, and the challenge, on its 
sharper repetition, is accepted with vigor and brilliant 
success. The hero who pitches a heavy discns far beyond 
all the records is quite the same man who, a few days 
later, alone can bend his mighty bow, and does to death 
the lawless suitors of his wife. The Homeric Greeks, and 
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those of historical times, fell that athletic competitioii, 
like hanting — in which mlso Odysseus haki distin^ii^ed 
fiima^lf — made the hest preparation for ** man-enni^blinn; 
batde," of all games the most glorious. The divtnue is 
heard again to-daj, from the highest seat in the land. It 
is a part of the theorj of the strenuous life. For everr 
each eologist of physiod prowess Pindar is full of comfort : 

'* Deeds without danger wn>UKht 
Neither in hollowed ships nor aiui>n^ men 
Are honored : but if au>Htt 
Of glory be thro* (leril souirht 
Many remember then.** 

Bat there was another Greek trait, to which we as vet 
can lay little claim. With their intense enjoyment of life« 
their admiration for the beauty of manly vigor and it^i 
earthly enyironment, there was a widespread desire to 
reproduce, to eternalize^ that fleeting loveliness. When we 
see the delicate beauty of the mere handworker s output, 
not of carren gem or inlaid sword alone, but even of the 
earthen pot, or mere hewn stone from the city wall, we 
say, in onr haste, that all men in Hellas were lovers of 
bcAaty, even artists. And at least, ugliness, or heavy- 
handed cmdeness in any craft, was a thing to bo ridiouliHl, 
detested, thrust mercilessly out of sight. Kven the per- 
sonal defects of Thersites are held up to scorn, along with 
his rash tongue and helpless hands. 

Above all, the youthful male figure, quite und raped, 
seemed to the Greeks a thing supremely beautiful. Many 
a living sculptor to-day will perhaps say, in quiet porsi>nal 
chat, almost the same. Even our youths ailore the bulg- 
ing muscles of the manly athlete, and look on with au}H>r- 
cilioas amusement while the girls play basket-ball. Bohiiul 
the Greeks lay neither Christian teachings of equality nor 
any traditions of chivalry. 
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Woman was to them an inferior, indiepeoeable indeed, 
but only as the bearer of the man-child. The wife was 
not even a sharer in the lighter diTeraions of men. To 
the banqaet came only the despised flnte-plsjers and dan- 
cing-girls, the playthings and the property of men. The 
true social dab was the gjmuafiinm or yonths' palteatrs : 
and here nothing feminine appeared at all. 

In Sparta, perhaps in Dorian lands generally, ladies had 
a larger share in athletic training, apparently also greater 
social freedom and personal power. But the Dorians are 
the negative, the heavier, as it were the Roman side of the 
Hellenic stock. Their contribution to the lasting and 
stable life of their race may have been very large ; their 
visible share in the pecniiar Greek genins and ita gifU to 
ns is certainly small. In any case, onr knowledge in this 
direction is alight and fragmentary. 

Most of what has been said here of the Oreek nature is 
alike true of the epic ideals and of actnal Ionic life in the 
fifth centnry before Christ. In the Iliad and Odyssey, 
however, the women, at least royal princesses— almost the 
only women whom we meet in the Homeric world — seem 
quite free and independent. 

In the Iliad again, Greek art is in its infancy. Bnt 
when, early in the fifth centnry before Christ, the poets 
Pindar, Bacchylides, and Aischylos appear on the scene, 
Greek sculpture and architecture are already striding 
rapidly toward the triumphs of Phidias and his successors. 
Doubtless pillared temples, wayside shrines, glimmering 
statues, already dotted each dale and hillside of Hellas. 

Though the trophy given oflBcially at the time of victory 
to the winner at Olympia had usually no material value, 
yet by his townsfolk almost any prize or privilege was too 
little for him who had done such honor to bis native city. 
Against these excessive rewards for merely physical supe- 
riority a philosopher, or even a poet, sometimes raised a 
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«Qeh BoL&Ked to£«!«sl 

The vmrs of Oljmpia — ^whk^h prwemid foe «» our on^ 
mqaestiocxAble iibKserpwc^ of sculptar^^ l^raaiietv^V 
Hemiei ^nd infsuii Dio^irsois^^wn^ oace UimJ «ttvl 
bordered wiih sisuaes of ;ishlete« vho ki<i K^tt vKr^ 
torioas in the qiukdrenuiad g:uiie& ShrtiMts^ iemple«js 
azid moaamencs of eTerr kind ver^ exv\'(iNl in th^ 
same spirit of eager thankfulnegs. As to (xuutiu^ w^ 
haTe less knowledge. I( suit luive been $iiU ihe h^uid^ 
maid of its tvo $ister-art& Hymns to the hel^^l 
gods, vhioh vere no less tributes to the prowe^ of the 
champion, vith text« instrumental and xooal musk\ 
composed bj the greatest masters of the art« resounde\) 
along the stadion and in the close of Zeus s great teuijUe^ 
before the riotor's train bc^^an the jubilant homewanl r^ 
turn. That jonniej was one long triumphal )M^xv(^on« 
often shared bj the artists of every guild* who were to 
create equally precious memorials in the happy home* 
ciiT. 

m 

We cannot wonder that, under such couditious* the Yen« 
erable and divinely ordained Olympic games were ac« 
counted the greatest stimulus to national Hellenic feeling* 
Hither the free-bom Greek could come for the i\)ntest« 
from any comer of the Mediterranean worlil. Zeus, the 
supreme deity of the Hellenes* was the chief guanlian of 
the holy place. A Tmce of Goil sus|)endeil every public 
war or private feud for the time. All forms of trade, as 
of culture, found here a centre and an exchange. Kven 
the legend that Herodotos brought his history hither is 
not incredible, though he could not have read, in public, 
a tithe of the long roll. All men came to Olympia as 
pious pilgrims to Zeus's shrine. So the games held in the 
valley of Crisa, under the brow of Delphi, were a most es- 
sential and acceptable part of the Apollo-cult In both 
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places the Dorian influence, especially that of Sparta, was 
persistent 

The early decades of the fifth centnry were abOTe any 
other epoch a time of prond national conscionsness and of 
nnboanded expectancy. The defeat of Xerxes's invading 
millions, gathered from all Asia, was felt to be a miracle, 
proving that the Greeks were the chosen people of their 
gods. Daring that nneqnal struggle the chief rivals, 
Athens and Sparta, had worked hand in hand. The jeal- 
ousy between them, destined to convnlse and enfeeble all 
Hellas, and to make the centnry infinitely tragical in its 
close, was hardly felt. Apparently the danger was fully 
realized by no one in Pindar's day, nnless perhaps by the 
far-sighted Themiatocles. Upon the monumental tripod 
set up, after the victory of Plateea, at Delphi, and still 
to be seen where Constantino placed it to decorate his 
capital, twenty-nine other states are recorded as sharers 
with Sparta and Athens in the glorions strife. The Si- 
cilian tyrants, even, had offered their services, though 
on impossible terms of snpreme command. Furthermore, 
in the same campaign, if not, as tradition declared, on 
the same day, their united forces bad gained in Sic- 
ily a decisive victory over a mighty host of Carthagini- 
an invaders, so that Greek national life, and freedom 
from Persian or Fbceaician despotism, were assured at 
once in the eastward ^gean and in the lovely Hesperian 
island. 

Lasting peace, indeed, or tme national anion, was des- 
tined never to be attained. Dorian and especially Corio- 
tbian jealousy of Athens's swift rise may have been active 
from the first. Yet to-day men forget their warmest po- 
litical and religions differences in public worship, in the 
centres of trade, in the enjoyment of grand opera or Shake- 
spearean drama, in the fraternal reunion of a college com- 
mencement. To a Greek suoh occasions as the Olympic 
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or Pythian games were in some sense all these* fused in 
an enthasiasm which onr calmer natures rarelj show. 

It is probably no accident then, nor even wholly regretta- 
ble, that Pindar is« for us, the poet of eighty epinikian 
odes, and almost nothing more. 



CHAPTER XIX 



Wb hare been taught, chieSy by the nnneighborly 
AthsDiauB, and poasibly, too, by qneruloas Hesiod, to re- 
gard the BoeotianB as slaggish boora, dwelling nuder a sul- 
len sky. Indeed it is only twice in the story of Hellas 
that their genial and fertile land, well beloved in later days 
by gentle Plutarch, becomes the centre of interest. The 
lyre of Pindar has perhaps left a more lasting impress than 
^e sword of Epaminondas. 

One powerful chord the poet mnat feel withia him that 
he may strike it in others : the love of home. When he 
himself, or his song, bod grown a thrice-welcome guest at 
every ruler's hearth, and in every free city of Grecian 
speech, Pindar asserted : 



His exact birthplace was the suburban hamlet of Kynoa- 
kephalai. His local attachment matched Sophocles's love 
for ColonoB and for Athens. The seven-gated city of the 
Oidipna-myth, the tale of the two founders, Amphion and 
CadmoB, the storied fouat of Dirke, all gain new glory 
from Pindar's verse. 

For cramming into an opening stanza in a youthful 
hymn allusions to a dozen such mythic memories, Pindar 
pi^j^j^ (^ was wittily admonished by his teacher and 
aiOTta Atbni- successful riTal, the poetess Corinna : " We 
•"' ^ ** ■ should sow with the hand, and not with the 
whole Back." For the various arts which were united in his 

la 



poblic fonction he h;iAl as l««k^lier$ the bieiM «KllS^^^e^ 
of the time. Exen a Pindar must hate oiher iu^s^lrucik^ 
than Xatnre^a. Among hU letsss succeiss^iil ritak va$aiK4h4i^r 
Boeotian ladj* whom Corinna chide«« with charming teuii- 
nine inconsistencT : 

** M3nrtis still by me i^ een»uiv%). 

Though her souk i$ clear ainl »weel» 
That, a woman bom. :f^ rentured 
Againat Pindar to ciuupete.^ 

We get an impression that Pindar *s was but one of manr 
musical Toiees in the Theban land. Certainly hi$ genius 
was at once appreciated. He was barvly twenty when a 
Thessalian boy named Hippooleas. of very noble |^arenta^% 
won the qnarter-mile race in the quadrennial games near 
Delphi. The Alenadai, tyrants of Ijarisa. aiul (H^rhajvi 
this lad*8 kinsmen^ ordered to be oom|H>seil and sung in his 
honor a ''hymn** or ode. which is now pnvserteil as the 
tenth Pythian ode of Pindar. Thus was struck the kev^ 
note of a full and glorious career, sixty years long. 

Refusing to attach himself permanently to any tyrant^s 
court, however splendid, Pindar maintaineil his 'rhelHin 
citiienship and professional indeiH>ndence. A haughty 
aristocrat, he felt fully the duty MMf^st* <>*/i\t;*. Thus to 
Hieron of Syracuse, the mightiest (ireek ruler of his day« 
Pindar speaks almost as an equal, not without a ixn-ert 
warning : 

I ^fl ** ^^^ ^^ various iiaths are irreat : 

* By kings the crest supreme is won : kH>k not 
beyond. 
Be thine aloft to tread thy space of time. 
Mine ever with the victors to commune, 
Myself among Hellenes everywhere 

For skill in song illustrious.** 

As we should expect, he appears to have attended f)*e- 
quently the national games^ especially at Olympia and at 
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neighboring Delphi. Though the phrases used in his poetry 
mast often refer to the aong only, and not to the singer, 
yet he probably did visit freely also the homes of his pa- 
trons, such as the Sicilian capitals Syracuse and Acragas, 
the lovely isle of Rhodes in the Mge&n, even remote Kyrene 
on the African coast. Certainly the glimpses accorded us 
by him at these and many other famous and beautiful cities 
of the Hellenic world, give the impression of keen eyesight 
and personal familiarity. 

Doubtless wealthy by birth, there was hardly a limit to 
the rewards he could exact as the price of song-given fame. 
Long after his death, at the special feast of Theoxenia 
(Hospitality) at Delphi, the sacred herald naed to proclaim : 
" Let Pindar pass in to the banquet of the god I " Among 
the artist's patrons was an Alexander, King of Macedon. 
Mnch later, in evil days, when a greater namesake of that 
monarch sacked contnmacioas Thebes, he still " bid spare 
Arriu, Aoato- the house of Pindarns." Such a life, in such 
•to, 1.9. an age and folk, seems peculiarly full and 

happy. Yet there lay across it one black shadow, which 
perhaps was never wholly lifted. 

When the Athenians marched out to meet and repell 
Darius's Persians at ^Marathon, no allies crossed their north- 
west frontier, save a thousand shields from brave little 
Platsea, ever threatened by imperions Thebes, and often 
dependent on Attic protection. Again, a decade later, 
from the list of patriotic states inscribed upon the Delphic 
tripod Thebes is dishonorably absent. Misled by jealous 
hatred for Athenian democracy, hopeless, no doubt, of 
successful resistance on the Grecian aide, the Oadmean 
oligarchy had drawn their city over into Xerxes's alliance, 
though many exiles and fugitives of Theban birth probably 
fought under Pansanias's standard. 

Even Pindar appears to have quailed in that supreme 
crisis, and prayed only that man or god might arise 
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Tb* fine iafowd bx ruorov-hiMirtiic T^Mri^^? ^^iv^^i ii^-T ft^?^ 

be in pftzt m |7\^w:h of U^^r le^>!«J. A; Iim^u ^S^ w\\rvb 
of tbe 9PT\^nth Uihrnum ihrx'^b vith the kuen^^iHi \>f l)^ 
poet s sorrow amid ihe nationV J\^t« 

** &crov mv $|>int filK 

Xow hidden on the ^^Iden Mu:!^ t\^ eddU 
Yet* fhwd of mi^tv ills 

Lk us not into erownUwc^ %k«^>l»tk\n ^UU 
Xor nnni^ i>ur sTH:*f : 

Bnt harinir ea^l u:!^ i>f evils de^^i^mt^ 
We to the folk will pT\^fler sweet relief 

After their bitter toil of Ute, 
Beeau^ the stone of TVuitiiU>«i that oW u» l«y« 

To Helliui an intolerable eun^ 
Some god hath turned away/' 

Yet these woriis* nttered when Thelnvj herself was mo«l 
abased, are the unmistakable voiiv of a truly national {HH^t^. 
From him we would wish to have a si>ng of delixerauiH^, 
exultant as Miriam's over the dn>wntHl K^^^x'ptianit. No 
wonder is something of envy mingleil with his aduiiration 
of Aischylos, a kindred spirit, across the mountain Imrrior 
which was so often fatal to the larger Hellenio )vat riot ism* 

To Pindar, then, even as the lyric artist, Kato has not. 
perhaps, been wholly kind. Of course there are victories* 
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in Tar or peace, more worthy of poetic immortality than 
fleetnesa of foot ia horse or man. The ethical, the spirit* 
ual nature was nowise lacking in him, and had indeed been 
wondrously quickened in the Hellenic folk of his genera- 
tion by that marvellons escape from the Median avalanche. 
Bat in the epinikian odes these nobler sentiments are nsu- 
ally reduced to their lowest terms, appearing aa brief far- 
glancing apothegms. In such jewels of thought, two, three 
or five words long, Pindar's poetry is probably richer than 
any other. We could cull a hundred, but a handful must 



"Even over sea the eagles flj." 

"By noble Joys an alien pain is quelled." 

"Pathless, to fools or vise, what lies Beyond." 

"A man of valorous deeds broods not on death." 

"Their nature neither the red fox nor roaring lions change." 

" Dnto one doom in time 

The ever-varying breezes blow." 

But often these flashing truths are evidently just the 
words which his audience of the moment least desired 
to hear. Ifot rarely they ring like bold warnings, even to 
the mightiest of men. The myth, which we have seen 
growing to be a traditional requirement in every such 
composition, is seemingly used at times in the same 
daring fashion. On the other hand, even Pindar's wings 
often droop, while he perforce renders a complete list of 
the prizes already won by the victor of the day and his kin. 

Most frequently noted is Pindar's splendid imagery. 
Here his wealth of words enables him to use many times 
over a rather small number of familiar natural phenomena. 
The flash of lightning, of sanbeam, of star or of gold, the 
eagle's or the arrow's flight, with other impressions of 
swiftness and dazzling splendor, recur in every ode. This 
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detail of his art can be studied with perfect accuracy, aod 
mach profit, even in a prose translation. A notable accn- 
mnlation of such metaphors fills the first stansa of the first 
Olympian — an ode which has evidentlj won its prominent 
position by its large treatment of the chief local myth, the 
tale of Pelops. 

" Water 1b beet, and gold, 

Like fire by night that flomee. 
Hid lordly wealth is eminent. 
But if of prizes thou 
Art fain, dear heart, to tell. 
Seek not another star 
More wanning tban the sun. 
Shining by day athwart tbe lonely air. 
Nor will we speak of greater than the Olympic games." 
Pindar is less generally known than any other great 
Greek writer. We might almost say, as Voltaire did of 
Dante, he will always be praised, and never read. There 
are several Greek authors of much greater influence on later 
literature, and in that sense more important. We are apt, 
also, to think of Attica as the soul of Greece, and Athene's 
chief interpreter, certainly, was born amid the nightin. 
gales and olives of Colonos. But if we truly wish to know — 
not indeed the common life, hut — the ideal and artistic 
spirit of Hellas as a whole, in her happiest generation, no 
means save an intimate study of Pindar's odes will snfllice. 
It is not an easy or a painless task. We move usually 
amid a throng of ghosts ; we hear names which call no 
faces to our imagination. Each goodly palace and pillared 
temple has crumbled to ignoble ruin. The harmonies of 
his march and dance have died away forever. If they who 
love music best will imagine a student in New Zealand or 
Samoa, thousands of years hence, struggling with dic- 
tionary and notes to read a mere libretto-text of our great 
operas or oratorios, it will be a fairly parallel ca8& And 
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yet, even bo, Wagner, at least, would remaia a true poet. 
Pindar is a mucli greater one. 

A simpler yerse of some humbler singer — Oatnllus, 
B^ranger, Heine, or Barns — may reach the source of tears 
more easily ; bat among the bards aablime, the masters of 
the loftiest style, Pindar has a aniqae position. We 
cannot afford to ignore the gift he offers as so confi- 
dently : 

" Ab he that vith a lavish hand a cup doth 
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Plashing; with dew of grapes within, 
And proffers it, a gift. 

To him who newly with his child is wed: 
A pledge from home to home 'tis sped. 
All-golden, of his treasure the most choice. 
Wherewith the banquet shall rejoice,— 

And honors so bis kin. 
Because the youth is made among his friends 
Envied for marriage that such largees sends. 
So I the outpoured nectar which the Muses gave. 

Sweet fruitage of the poet's soul, my lay. 

Sending to them that bear the prize away, 
Honor the heroes brave 

Who at Olympia and Pytho win. " 

Much in Pindar needs annotation. As to many alln- 
sions, we most still remain in the dark. When be is 
really difficult, however, it is loss often from any sub- 
tlety of thought than from his sndden shifts of figure 
and rapidity in general. As he puts it : 
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" Under my bended arm 
Uany a missile fleet 
Within my qaiver lies. 

TTnto the wise they speak: 
Bat to the multitude 
They lack interpreters." 
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Here follow the winged words against a pair of riTals, 
fl Bp f ,p,ij». cited before. Clearly he expected the per- 
sonal allusion to be understood : bv someone. 

Even in the midst of these Epinikians Pindar, to all 
appearances, breaks away at times altogether from his 
allotted task. For instance, there is in the second Olym- 
pian a picture of the next world deeply tinged with 
Pythagorean mysticism. 

"Bat in the happy field of lig^ht 

Where PhoBbos with an equal ray 
Illuminates the balmy nig^ht 

And guilds the cloudless day. 
In peaceful, unmolested joy. 
The good their smiling hours employ. 

Them no uneasy wants constrain 
To yex the ungrateful soil, 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main 
And break their strength with unabating toil 

A frail, disastrous being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm abodes 

Tiie recompense of justice they receive ; 
And in the fellowship of gods 

Without a tear eternal ages live. 
While banished by the fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul infest. 

"But they who, in true virtue strong. 

The third purgation can endure. 
And keep their minds from fraud ful wrong, 

And guilt^s contagion, pure ; 
They through the starry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's blissful seat remove : 

Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 

Purge the blest island from corroding cares. 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plain. 

Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 
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TreM, from whose fiaminR bracchee flow. 
Arrayed Id golden bloom, refolgent beanu; 

Aod flowers of golden hae, that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streanu. 

These by the blest In solemn triumph worn, 

Their unpolluted hands and clustering looks adorn." 

— GiLBBET WB8T. 

In general, Pindar takea a bold, though reverent, stand 
against any mythic tale of evil-doing or ignoble motive in 
the divine beings. Of course, this often compelled him to 
recast, or even reverse, statements eaactioned by Hesiod 
and other epic anthority. This mnst be regarded as evi- 
dence of a noble and truly religious nature. But Pindar 
does not, like Aischylos, offer ns any large theological 
scheme or faith of his own. He is shocked, as we are, 
when an ancient myth "calls one of the blessed gods a 
cannibal." From any snch tale he holds aloof. 

Perhaps of all missing rolls the Hymns of Pindar would 
enrich us most. Yet it was doubtless no accident, but the 
deliberate choice of his own and later ages, that preserved, 
out of seventeen books, only the four of Epinikian odes. 
Even so, he is the unquestioned master among all Greek 
lyrists, probably the greatest example of dazzling verbal 
splendor in the whole tale of European literature. He 
even created, and nsed with secure success, an artificial 
form of Oreek, avoiding the extreme peculiarities of all 
the dialects. Many of his un-Attic word-forms have been 
eSaced by Hellenistic copyists, bnt he still requires special 
linguistic stndy. 

It is doubtless onr knowledge of Oreek lyric, rather than 
the real story of that beautiful art, which ends somewhat 
suddenly with Pindar. But it is probably true that no 
great genins arose worthy to succeed the trio just dis- 
cussed, except in Attica ; and there all the best artists 
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were absorbed la that one highest development of choni 
Ijric and of the poetic art geoerally: the drama. Etcd 
Simonides, Bacchylides, and Pindar had all found employ- 
ment there. The career of Ion shows still more clearly 
the strong centripetal force. Thither, then, wo too 
most tarn. 
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CHAPTER XX 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Athens is barely mentioned in the epic. She matured 
slowly toward her great future. Thukydides declares that 

the Ionian stock in Attica was extremely 
ancient, and had been constantly enriched 
by immigration from many other races and clans. In the 
tale of the founder Cecrops, as in the legend of Cretan 
Minos and the grewsome tribute to the Minotaur, we see 
even a far-away memory of Oriental influences. 

Theseus, who unites the denies of Attica in a single 
civic organism, is the friend of Heracles, but a much more 
realistic, perhaps an historical character. Koyal states- 
manship is nobly incarnated in him, at least as he appears 
in the Oidipus at Colonos. The myths of Attica generally 
give a favorable impression of her people. Noblest of all 
are the legends of Eleusis, Aischylos's birthplace. This 
ancient seat of Demeter's worship was never so completely 
absorbed by Athens as were the lesser towns. The first 
Athenian poet and man of letters, Solon, is also a states- 
man and legislator of a singularly tolerant, 
humane, tactful spirit. In his time Salamis 
was conquered by Athens. This brought into Attic con- 
trol the home of Telamonian Ajax, one of Homer's chief 
figures. The desire, most natural in any Greek, to annex, 
as it were, the local myths as well, is illustrated by the 
wide-spread belief that, at about the same time, the Athe- 
nians, and perhaps Solon himself, interpolated into the 
Iliad a verse of the '' Catalogue,'' to the effect that Ajax 
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^ _. „ „ " Led and stationed hla ahipB where the forces 
of Athens were mfLrahalled. 

Thongh Athens, like bo many other states, passed throngh 
a period of " tyranny," yet FisistratoB and his son Hip* 
parchos, both patrons of living singers, and interested in 
the old epic poetry as well, were no blood-thirsty oppress- 
ors of their people. The folk was perhaps as yet hardly 
fitted for other than snch paternal control. 

At any rate, after that half-centnry the constitntion of 
Solon was reTived with striking success. He had left the 
decisive power still in the hands of the wealthier citizens, 
bQt through the fifth century the progress toward real 
democracy was rapid, nntil nearly all state offices were 
even assigned by lot. Party spirit often ran high, yet 
we have ma oh evidence of self-sacrificing patriotism, 
as when, in the darkest hour before the dawn at Salamis, 
^^ Aristides and Themistoeles clanped hands, 

resolving that their only rivalry should be, 
which might do most for the fatherland. Such senti- 
ments and characters are peculiarly Attic, as Herodotos, 
an impartial writer, clearly Indicates. The supremacy 
of Athens thronghont the iEgean was fairly won in the war 
with Xerxes. The Confederacy of Delos, a voluntary 
anion nnder Athenian leadership for defence against the 
Persians, seemed for a time likely to dominate the whole 
piBtwcb. Peri- Greek world. Pericles actually appears to 
el". I 'J- have made one seriona attempt to secure a 
representative diet from all the states. 

Possibly Athens and Sparta were as incapable of snch 
nnited action as were Prussia and Austria in 1S66. At 
any rate, it came to a desperate straggle between them. 
Largely through what seem like accidents — Pericles's pre- 
mature death, the treason of Alkibiades, the diabolical 
cleverness in intervention of the Persian boy Cyrus- 
Athens was broken and humiliated at the close of the fifth 
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oentniy before Christ. Her political strength nexer re» 
ooTered from that blow, though for a few years the 
trumpet tones of Demosthenes made her the reluctant 
leader of the forlorn hope against Philip of Macedon. The 
intellectual supremacy, won early iu the fifth century^ was 
fully maintained through the fourth. Yet the careers of 
her three greatest dramatists fall wholly within that mar- 
Tellous fifth century, itself supremely tragical in its finale. 
Plato and Demosthenes agree in deploring tliat degeneracy 
of Athenians to which they are the two greatest exceptions. 

The old story, that the Uomeric epics were first carefully 
written out, and recited entire, in Athens, under Pisis* 
tratos and his successors, has of late again found defenders. 
The especial championship of the Eastern lonians by the 
metropolis, assumed at the very beginning of the fifth cen. 
tury, might well include the importation of their heroic 
lays. Certainly such recitations at the Panathenaic fes- 
tiyal would have been a most fitting inspiration for Aischy- 
los, and for his brother-heroes of Marathon. 

The sturdier blend of Dorian quality in the Ionic folk 
of Attica is clearly seen in their creative works, especially 
in architecture, an art which Mr. Norton has taught us to 
regard as peculiarly ethnic, and also supremely ethical. 
Indeed, in the Parthenon Doric simplicity and strength 
may have been even more evident, at the first glance, 
than Ionic grace. 

It is no mere fancy that classic tragedy, the noblest ex- 
pression of Attic ideals, unites the same two distinct ten- 
dencies. This can be seen even in the metrical forms of 
drama : choral song, its basis and original element, was 
frankly borrowed and imported from the Dorian Pelopon- 
nese. The colloquial iambics chiefly used in the dialogue, 
like the longer trochaic measure which, according to Aris- 
totle, was at first the favorite, came from Ionia, being 
probably invented by Archilochos. Even the ** monodio 
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lyric," the especial favorite of .^k>lic Lesbians, reappears 
in tragedy. 

As we have said, the political history of Greece may be 
regarded as a story of instructive, inspiring failnre. Eren 
Periclean Athens made prompt shipwreck on the rock of 
imperialism. Yet in that age and land Hellenism cnlmi- 
nated. Turning away from vain regrets over what might 
have been, we may joyfully recognize, in the poetry as in 
the architecture of Pericles's generation, a priceless and 
lasting heritage for all later ages, stamped with the mint* 
mark of its own time, yet nniverBal, purely human, in its 
noblest traits. 

Rome learned better how to merge the individnal citi> 
zen in a state that should resist ail outward violence, and 
even dissension within. Yet, failing to federalize her con- 
qnered vassals, to give them due representation in any cen- 
tral eouDcil, lacking, too, the kindly spirit toward alien 
mon which Christianity may yet enable ns to practise in 
full as well as to preach, Rome also fell, but not nntil 
she had passed on toward us that Greece-Roman culture 
which still sways our life more largely than we know. 

In no direction is that influence more clearly unbroken 
than in the drama. The medifeval miracle-play is one of 
the links between Aischylos, lAenander, Plaatns, Seneca, 
on the one hand, and Molidre, Shakespeare, Goethe, on 
the other. Every modem dramatic revival has also been 
enriched and stimulated by direct study of the classics. 
Yet even so, the differences between Attic and Elizabethan 
drama appear at first glance fundamental. 

Shakespeare, we declare, holds the mirror op to actual 
life. Every great Greek artist believed his picture to be 
ideal, imaginative, remote from ordinary realities. To the 
Puritan, at least, the theatre was the enemy of the church: 
Athenian tragedy was the culminating point in the cere- 
3 of a Holy Week. While we are perfectly right. 
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then, in regarding Sophocles and Shakespeare, when they 
portray the heroism of an Antigone and a Cordelia, as men 
of kindred genins, who wonld fain see, and teach us to 
see, life steadily and see it whole, yet we must neyerthe- 
less always remember, and understand if we can, the pecul- 
iar environment and heredity of the Athenian dramatist. 

The original element in drama was choral dance and 
song. How large a part that art had played in Hellas, 
perhaps from the very beginnings of the rudest clannish 
life, has been emphasized on many a preceding page. The 
gradual appearance of a mimetic element has been noted 
as well. There are many early traces of such mimicry, 
especially at Delphi, where the primeval conflict of Apollo 
with the Python was a favorite subject, and at Eleusis, 
where the sorrows of the Mourning Mother were undoubt- 
edly enacted. That a national drama should have devel- 
oped, as a high and serious art, at any such centre, would 
seem natural : but it never did. Dionysos, or a divinity 
closely akin to him, was a sharer in both these local cults ; 
but tragedy appeared in the rural Attic dome of Icaria. 

The dithyramb, a cyclic dance and song in Dionysos's 
honor, first mentioned by Archilochos, was raised to a high 
artistic level, as we hear, by Arion. Yet in Attica, at 
least, the drama was at first the rude and hilarious diver- 
sion of a rustic folk. Even the austere Aischylos himself 
declares : 

'< 'Tis fit that mixt with shouting be 
Atock., PrafB., The dithyrambos, Dionysos' comrade : 
3SS- Apollo's is the measured psBan and the modest 

muse." 

The dithyramb, like the Dionysos-cult itself, was 
probably of Oriental origin. It was regularly set to the 
Phrygian '*nome" or form of the musical scale. The 
Dionysiac worship seems to be in its origin the natural 
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rejoicing of man over the return of Spring. That the 
repreeentativea of lower animal life, like the satyrs, the 
centanra, the goat-footed Pan of Arcadia, shonld be con- 
nected therewith, is most natural. 

Wine and the vine are in Homer not yet the peculiar 

gift of Dionyaos, probably not associated with him. At 

least, the mighty liqnor that prostrated the Cyclops had 

been given to Odyssens by a priest of Apollo. 

' Dionysos, rarely mentioned by Homer, is a 

rather cowardly creature, not an Olympian god at all. 
The opposition to his worship seems really 
»': idv., jasT to have been stubborn, and most excnsahle. 
Odjw-. ii., 3>s i Yet Dionysos's influence, even in so temper- 
ate and dignified a folk as the Athenians, 
was, at his especial season, doubtless greater than that of 
any other divinity. It swept a whole people into its or- 
giastic enthusiasm. 

The word tragoidia has an origin anything but noble, 
for tragos (he-goat) is a name of derision for the semi-hn- 
man satyrs. As such the members of the chorus were dis- 
guised. The Meeaads, or maddened women, attendants on 
the great nature-god, also appear in drama, as in many 
works of plastic art That such orgies as we see there 
represented can erer have been permitted in Attica, may 
be doubted ; but a time of relaxation and uproar, like the 
Soman Saturnalia or Carnival, the Qreat Dionjsia of April 
certainly was. 



CHAPTER XXI 
DRAMATISTS BEFOKE AISCHYXOS 

Thespis, called the founder of drama, lived in the mid- 
dle of the sixth century before Christ. His chief innova- 
tion was the "first actor," or interlocutor, who recited, 
and may also have converaed with the leader of the chorna, 
in the intervals of song. Thespis himself took this r61e. 
The invention of linen masks may have enabled him to 
saidu ■. V. pl^y several snccesaive parts. Thus dia- 
Tb«"p«^ logne, the chief feature of a modern play, 

first appears as a mere casual interruption of the choral 
performance. 

The Thespian drama attracted mnch attention. Even 
the aged Solon came to Icaria, disapproved, and reproached 
PiBtareb, SMod, Thespis for " uttering such falsehoods in 
!»»■ public," The answer was: " It's harmless : 

in sport." This light-hearted performance was transferred 
to tie city in 534 b.c. by Pisistratos, who shrewdly kept his 
subjects in contented humor by the almost unbroken an- 
nual circle of festivals, which long outlasted his dynasty. 
Perhaps at this time also an annual competition by three 
poets, for prizes, became nsual. 

Not a word of any play by Thespis remains. The dia- 
logue, indeed, may have been largely improvised, and 
never reduced to writing, Pratinas, another early " tra- 
gedian," survives in a few lyric fragments only, anything 
but austere in tone, e.g. : 

" What tumult this ? What dancee these ? 
To tlie Dionyslac altar uproarious 
What sancy rout draws nigh ? " 
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". . . Hearken, ivy-crown&l lord, unto my Dorian dan- 
cing-band I " 

This laet veree will remind us that the choras leader, or 
the Bole " actor," probably represented ofteneat Dionysos 
himself, whose adventures were the real and proper snb- 
ject of both song and recitation. 

Ghoirilos, another lost dramatist, is quoted ooly to be 
censured for such a harmless metaphor as 

" Rocks, the bonee of Earth, and streams her veins." 

PhrynichoB is a somewhat more definite fignre ; bnt his 
career reaches far into the fifth centnry, and mnst have 
been greatly Btimnlated by the imperious genius of Ais- 
chyios. Phrynichos, apparently, began the perilous ex- 
periment of representing not merely myths outside the 
Dionyaiac cycle, bnt even recent and real events. When 
the ill-condncted rebellion of the Asiatic Greeks against 
their Persian overlord Darius, was ended by the wretched 
fall of MiletoB in 494 B.C., Phrynichos promptly drama- 
tized that disaster. The Athenians wept over the specta- 
cle, says HerodotoB, but fined the artist for depicting to 
them "their own sorrowa" Athens had 
actually aided the rebels, and was soon to 
feel the stroke of Persian retaliation. 

About twenty years later the aged poet repeated the 
experiment of contemporary drama with a happier theme, 
the Bignal sorrows of his nation's foes. His " Phcenicians," 
commemorating the victory at Salamie, appears to have 
been performed about 476 B.C., and may well have aronsed 
AischyloB to attempt the same subject four years later. 
An ancient scholiast, accusing the yonnger poet of plagi- 
arism, quotes Phrynichos's opening line only: 

ArtiiBMit. Ai^ "These are the Persians' seats who came of 
(«ri.PMiiu.. old. . . ." 
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So he^ too^ like Aischylos after him^ set his scene far away 
in the mysterious Orient. 

Phrynichos is a lost and irrecoverable poet One famous 
line survives through a graceful quotation of it by Sopho- 
cles at a fitting social moment: 

Ion apod Athe- " On orimson cheeks the light of Eros shines.** 

IMHIIII, 604 A. 

Aristophanes in his Frogs makes Aischylos, in Pluto's 
Progs. 1298- realm^ praise Phrynichos generously as his 
1300. own equal. The later time has decided oth- 

erwise^ and as Pindar says: 



Oiymp.,!., 33-4. 



" The years that follow after 
Are the wisest witnesses." 



CHAPTER XXII 

BXTEKNAL CONDITIONS OF TRAGIC PEBFOBMANCB 

The statements made on this subject apply almost wholly 
to Athens in the fifth centnry, which includes the entire 
career of the three supreme masters. Even the very out- 
lines must be incomplete, and often disputable. Each 
year three wealthy citizens were chosen as choregoi, i.e., to 
pay the entire expense for the dramatic contest. To each 
was assigned an artist to " train the chorus": iucidentally 
he also composed the text, which alone remains to ns, and 
the music for the choral songs and monodies. Moreover, 
Aischyloa and Sophocles often acted in tlieir own plays. 
The poet received, if victorious, a prize, of unknown 
value. The rich choregos bad only the honor, and the 
privilege of setting up a votive tablet in public. The de- 
cision as to the relative merits of the contestants was made 
by a jury of ten, selected by lot, at the latest possible mo- 
ment, to prevent any improper influence being brought to 
bear on them. 

The great open-air stone theatre now seen in Athens is 
essentially a fourth-oentury erection, with many later 
changes, bnt older stractnres may long have occupied 
nearly the same site. The old circular orehestra, i.e., 
dancing-place, was retained in the fifth century, bnt a 
proshenion or back wall represented a pillared temple or 
palace, usually appropriate to the plot. Hence the specta- 
tors, sitting on the hill-slope, looked down from the other 
three sides only. If the part of the orchestra jnst in front 
of this proskenion was raised at all, to form a stage for the 
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speaking characters, it was but a slight eleyation^ perhaps 
suggested originally by the stylobate of a real temple, 
which is also by two or three steps above the general 
level of the ground. Possibly the actors were sufficiently 
exalted over the chorus merely by their thick-soled bus* 
kins, regal robes, and imposing masks, in which a sort of 
short megaphone was set as a mouthpiece. 

The stage machinery was apparently simple. Divine 
creatures could be lowered from above, or came up from 
below by " Charon's Stairs/' Actors usually appeared 
from doors in the proskenion, but might come on as the 
chorus did, on the right if supposed to arrive from the 
city or near at hand, from the left if coming from a 
distance. A triangular prism at each side of the scene 
could be revolved to change the setting of the piece. The 

compara iafn ^®® ^^ * curtain is not proven, nor probable. 
pp. 189 and Hence changes of scene are rare, and any con- 
^^' siderable lapse of time is glossed over rather 

than emphasized. 

The old cyclic chorus of fifty was reduced to twelve, or 
possibly divided among the four plays. Sophocles raised 
their number to fifteen. As they sang they generally 
marched, danced, or grouped themselves about the Dio- 
nysiac altar or thymele, which stood in the centre of the 
orchestra. The choristers were no longer attired always as 
satyrs, but as befitted their part : e.g., sea-nymphs in the 
Prometheus, aged counsellors in the Antigone, Furies in 
the Eumenides, sailors in the Philoctetes. 

But to all this, conservatism made one notable excep- 
tion. Each poet presented four plays ; the fourth should 
have the old-fashioned satyr chorus, to which the plot 
must accommodate itself. The Alkestis of Euripides, 
which was the fourth play of its group, is the only known 
violation of this rule requiring the satyr drama as the 
afterpiece. The populace is apt to be conservative in such 
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matters. Even the use of other than Dionysiac mythB was 
evidently opposed Btnbbornly, eince for centuries after- 
ward the favorite phrase to stigmatize irrelevant digression 
piatarefa, Symp., in any field was : " What has this to do icith 
i..p.aiBA. Dionysosf" Plutarch says this complaint 
was originally aimed at Phrynichos and Aischylos. 

The popular god had several protracted festivals in the 
Athenian calendar. New tragedies were regalarly per- 
formed at the Great Dionysia, in late March and April, 
sometimes also at the Lenaia in January. The more eso- 
teric and myBtical rites, which gave Bionysos a serious 
character, occurred at the Anthesteria, or feast of flowers, 
in early March. At the Great Dionysia we hear only of 
relaxation and merriment. Rtraugers flocked freely to 
Athens. The Lenaia, or Vintage-feast, was a less notable 
and more purely Athenian season of drinking, jest, and 
jollity. 

Theatres were built later in numerous Greek cities, and 
tragic authors are known to tis, by name and little more, 
in scores. Yet all acknowledged the supreme genius of the 
Attic Three, whose dramas maintained their popularity, 
and were for centuries reproduced in many Hellenic lands. 
From their hands alone are Greek tragedies preserved. 
We may now turn to the first and greatest of the three 
names. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AI8CHYL0S 

The chief creator of drama was bom beside the tranqail 
Bay of Elensis. The sacred associations of the spot may 
well have colored his temper from childhood. In the 
Frogs he is made to utter these lines, probably quoted from 
his own '* Eleusinians :'' 

MMAJk^ * * ^^ thou Demeter, who my spirit reared, 
, Boo-97. ^^^ J j^ worthy of thy mysteries." 

Politically he was none the less a freebom Attic citizen, 
for Athens included all Attica. When a boy of fifteen he 
saw the surriving sons of Pisistratos driven from Athens. 
At about the age of twenty-five he first contended, in vain, 
against Choirilos and Pratinas, for the dramatic prize. At 
thirty-five he fought on the plain of Marathon : the only 
event of his life mentioned by him in the modest epitaph 
for his own Sicilian tomb. He was forty before he won 
the prize with his dramas, but thenceforward was usually 
placed first among the three contestants. 

With his people, Aischylos must have been driven from 
home by Xerxes's invading host, and undoubtedly shared 
the glorious strife in the Salaminian straits, the most crit- 
ical and epochal battle of all history. Both as a pageant 
for the hour, and as a crisis in the fate of civilization, that 
battle is best treated in his Persians. Herodotos half a 

century later adds only lesser details, and 
' has hardly as far-sighted a sense of the larger 
meaning. 

Soon after the eruption of ^tna in 470 B.C. Aischylos 

183 
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was ill Sicily, and to glorify Hieron's newly founded city 
wrote a local play, the " jEtneao Women." That be died, 
and not unexpectedly, at Oela in Sicily, seems well attested 
by his epitaph. 

The reason for these journeys ia unknown. He was but 

following the immemorial tradition of his wander-loying 

guild, from the homeless singer of the Iliad down. A 

liking for the splendor in kings' palaces is not necessarily 

unpatriotic, nor onpoetic. Aischylos'a epitaph for the 

martyrs of Marathon was adjudged inferior to that com- 

piBtBicfa. Kima, posed by the alien Simonides. Young Sopho- 

1 "■ oles also, at his first appearance as a dramatist, 

defeated his veteran rival. Yet we can hardly accept the 

traditional account of Aischylos'a indignation over such 

incidents. A gossiping informant, Athenaios, tells a much 

fitter story, how once when onjnstly defeated 

Aischylos said: "I dedicate my tragedies to 

Time, which will assnredly give them their due honor." 

Fairly well attested is the curious anecdote, that he was 
once fiercely assailed in the theatre, and haled before the 
Amtotic Nkooi '^onrta, for betraying the Mysteries in his 
eth., III., I, and drama; and was acquitted when he proved 
that he had himself never been initiated. 
A certain conservative and aristocratic feeling, perhaps a 
dislike for the extreme democratic doctrines of Themis- 
toclea's or Pericles's party, we naturally ascribe to Aischy- 
los. But we have no reason to think his civic life any less 
happy than his triumphant artistic career. 

The chief formal innovation of Aischylos was the ad- 
dition of " a second actor." This made possible a dialogue 
in which the chorus need take no part. The third player 
was added by Sophocles, but accepted by his senior. The 
colloquial scenes grew steadily in importance, acting be- 
came a profession, and in Euripides the choral songs are 
often bat brief intermezzi^ loosely connected with the 
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proper plot. Etoii in Aischylos the dialogue occapies 
by far the greater space — from two-thirds to six-seyenths 
of the printed text. His actors^ also, occasionally sing 
solos or *' monodies/' How far Aischylos improved or in- 
vented scenery, character-masks, theatrical machinery in 
general, we cannot say with confidence. However, he 
clearly appears to have created the serioas drama as an 
art-form, in which his successors made only minor changes, 
for better or worse. 

Far more important is the spiritual, the aesthetic side of 
Aischylos's work. This makes his the chief poetic voice of 
Athens, of Hellas, in the most heroic generation of their 
existence. To him at least, and doubtless to his entire 
people, the victory over Persia seemed itself a mighty 
drama, with the gods themselves as protagonists. In that 
hour traditional belief was quickened to living faith in an 
overruling Providence. 

Like Pindar, Aischylos found much that was abhorrent 
and incredible in the traditional myths. But he recast 
them, boldly yet reverently, giving them often not merely 
a beauty but an ethical meaning of which Hesiod never 
dreamed. Of course, he rejected altogether, as an artist 
if not as a philosophic thinker, what he could not mould 
to his own lofty purposes. His brooding yet exultant 
spirit, his deep, gloomy pondering on sin, fate, heredity. 
Nemesis, make him a kinsman of Isaiah, of Dante, of 
Milton. In some of his plays, as the Prometheus, not one 
merely human character appears. The universe, rather 
than man's world, is represented on his mimic scene. 

Small wonder if such a Titan, wreaking himself on the 
forms of the rollicking *' goat-song,'* left it, hardly recog- 
nizable, as Tragedy. And yet, once again, we must not 
be misled by our own antithetical use of the latter word. 
Comedy was yet to appear, as a later offshoot from the 
same general source in the Dionysiac ecstasy. 
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In an Aiscbylean drama there ia a straggle indeed, bnt 
the Gnale, if not happy, is at least almost always peacefnl. 
The solution o[ the plot is accepted by the auditors, even 
by the defeated hero or snflerer, as inevitable, fitting, jnst. 
That is to say, the poet is a devont philosopher, a moral 
teacher, who undertakes in full confidence to 

"assert Eternal Providence, 
And Justify the ways ol God to men." 

Moreover, Aischylos and his enccessors understood the 
artistic value of contrast. They would hardly have ac- 
cepted Voltaire's criticism, that the undignified grave- 
diggers spoil the pathos of Ophelia's funeral In their 
loftiest dramas there are ignoble characters, grotesque 
and even grimly comic incidents. Bnt Aischylos's high 
purpose is never lost from sight By exciting "terror 
and pity" for his heroic sufferers and toilers he purifies 
those emotions in us, lifting us toward the level of his 
ideal art. 

Various later authorities ascribe to Aischylos seventy, 
seventy-two, or ninety plays. The discrepancy may be 
partly caused by the satyr-dramas, which were least con- 
genial to his spirit, and were perhaps not fully written 
out, with a settled text, but left to improvisation. At 
any rate, the later ancients had bat few plays of this type, 
and only one, Euripides's Cyclops, has come down to us. 

To connect his three serious plays closely in plot was a 
rule, perhaps an invariable usage, with Aischylos. It 
fitted perfectly his views as to hereditary suffering for 
sin. That suffering, however, though inevitable, is not 
itself an nnmixt evil. It may be at least sanctified to 
the good of man, either in a later generation, as in 
Orestes's case, or even in the original sinner himself, 
e.g., Prometheus. 

The Theban trilogy — Laios, Oidipns, Seven against 
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Thebes — dealt with three geaerations of the ttnhapp; 
ro;al house. How the satyrs were used in the after- 
piece, The Sphinx, we can only sarmise. Nor do we 
know that Aischylos nsnally attempted, as in this case, 
to draw his fourth plot still from the same mythic cycle. 
The line of Atrens, Agamemnon, Oreates makes an eqnaliy 
effective subject. 

Aischylos is said to have called his dramas "Bits from 
AthMt., M7 H. Homer's banqaet" The Homeric name 
may well hare inclnded the whole epic cycle at least. 
The remark, moreover, if nttered, may have been bat 
a modest confession of indebtedness for general artistic 
inspiration. The attempt to dramatize the epic scenes 
themselvea was rare, and not supremely succesafnL Bnt 
it is remarkable that most of onr sarviving Greek trage- 
dies, and a large proportion of those known to us through 
titles and fragments, do deal with earlier or later scenes 
in the lives of Homer's people. This we may fairly claim 
as still another reminder how imperishable is the power 
and charm of the Iliad. 

The oldest of Aischylos's sevea extant plays is the " Sup- 
pliants." It la eveD possible that it was composed before 
the invasion of the Persians. The myth describes the 
arrival in Greece of Danaos and his fifty daughters, fleeing 
out of Egypt from their cousins and unwelcome suitors. 
The tale of ^^/y, so imbedded in the legend itself, might 
indicate that the entire cyclic choros of Arion's day, of 
that exact number, was still employed in this drama. 
There is little action, and that little falls largely to the 
daughters of Danaos, t.«., to the chorus. The play obvi- 
ously requires a seqnel, and the marriage of the maids, with 
the murderous vengeance wreaked, by all save one, npon 
their husbands on the bridal night, must have been assigned 
to the lost dramas which succeeded it in the original group. 
In one scene only of this play is the second actor requisite. 
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Of another early drama, the "Seven against Thebes," 
mention has already been made. The banished son of 
^^ " Oidipus," Poly ne ikes, comeawith Biz allied 

chieftains to assert his royal right against his 
QBurping younger brother. The seven invaders are slain at 
the Beven gates by Tbeban champions, the hostile brothers 
meeting death together, at each other's handB. Kone of 
this action takes place on the Btage, and the play is mainly 
a series of prolonged declamations, as each defender receives 
and accepts his task at King Eteoclea's behest. Later a 
messenger describes their fall. 

Furthermore, possibly nnderthe influence of Sophocles's 
noblest play, this drama has been given a final scene which 
does not properly complete the trilogy, or the drama it- 
self, and can hardly be a part of Aischylos'a original plan. 
Antigone, despite earnest opposition and threats of punish- 
ment, declares that she vfill bury her traitor-brother. 
Half the chorus of Theban citizens resolve to aid her, 
while the other half wonld dissuade them. At this point 
the tragedy abruptly closes. We can hardly suppose that 
such a problem was ever left to be solved in the satyr- 
drama, even though its title in this case was The Sphinx. 

The only trilogy preserved to ns entire is Aigchylos's 
Oresteia. The first play, the " Agamemnon," includes the 
retnm of the Greek commander, after Troy's fall, his 
chariot shared by the captive prophetess Cassandra. His 
faithless wife, and her lover, slay him — out of the specta- 
tors' sight, in the palace — and the frenzied Trojan prin- 
cess, who has thrillingly prophesied his death and no less 
clearly foresees her own, is dragged in to share his fate. 
There is hardly a drams in any speech more powerful. 
Clytaimnestra, receiving her husband at his palace-gates 
and presently triumphing over his corpse, is a figure that 
almost dwarfs Lady Macbeth herself. The choral songs 
are peculiarly difficult, prolonged, and corrupted by copy- 
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ists : yet the; leave on the reader the conviction that « 
mightier genins even than the Homeric baa arisen, almost 
competent to wreat hia theme from the master himaelt 

Before the " Choehoroi " begins, years are sappoeed to 
have intervened. The title (The Libation-poorera) ia 
taken from the chores, made np of Trojan captives, vho 
make their offerings on the murdered monarch's tomb. The 
yoathfnl Orestes retnms from exile to avenge his father's 
wrongs. Aided, as before, by his elder sister Electra, he 
slays both the lion-hearted qneen Cly taimnestra, his mother, 
and the cowardly Aigisthos, her lover. But thongh com- 
manded by Apollo's oracle, sncb a deed must in turn draw 
vengeance on the doer. Orestes feels the coming of mad- 
ness, foresees his wandering eiile : and beholds, thongh 
his friends do not, the snaky-haired Furies rising to pursne 
him. We are tempted to call these weird sisters the per- 
sonified pangs of remorse. Snch a correspondence between 
inward ^"ision and ontward shape there often is, no doubt : 
but, to the Greek imagination, the person was more vivid 
than the abstraction : the allegory is all but forgotten in 
the picturesque reality. 

Before the third drama, the " Eumenides," begins, Ores- 
tes has found refuge at Delphi. Furthermore, a notable 
change of scene occurs early in the play, for Apollo sends 
his suppliant to Athens, to stand trial, before a jury, on 
the hill of Ares. This is a piece of magnificent audaoi^ 
in the Attic artist, and is deliberately used to glorify the 
local court of Areiopagos, of which this is supposed to be 
the first session. By the aid of Athena's vote in his favor 
Orestes obtains a tie, which, according to the actual usage 
in cases of homicide, was regarded as an acquittal. The 
Furies themselves accept the decision, and under their new 
appellation of the Eumenides (the Kindly minded) are es- 
corted to their honored and permanent sanctuary in the 
care beneath the Acropolis. 
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This trilogy, performed but two yeare before the poefa 
death, is the anqaestioned masterpiece of Aischylos, and 
doubtleaa of ancient drama itself. Even in such a transla- 
tion S8 is possible in English its effect is still terrific and 
overwlielming. No wonder that the veteran carried off 
the prize. This great work is discussed with comparative 
brevity her«, partly because no synopBis or extracts can 
give any conception of its power, chiefiy because every 
serious student of Enropean literature must at least once 
submit himself, as completely as possible, to its awesome 
spell. 

Snch a series of dramas may perhaps be compared to the 
acta of one modem tragedy. How long a time the march- 
ing and singing of the chorus consumed we have little idea, 
bnt the mere text of the whole trilogy is not greater in ex- 
tent than one of Shakespeare's longer tragedies, much briefer 
than Schiller's "Don Carlos." 

Best known of all Aischylean plays, probably, is the 
Prometheus. The rather brief drama which we possess is 
but oue section, we think the first, of a trilogy. The other 
portions are known to us throngh meagre fragments, and 
their loss is greatly to be deplored. In this Titanic drama, 
composed at an unknown date, the poet set forth most 
fearlessly his beliefs as to the government of the universe. 
In all the other six plays we find expressed an unswerving 
faith in the divine justice. Here an unrepentant rebel 
against supreme Zens holds from beginning to end the 
centre of the scene, hurling defiance at all who dwell on 
Olympoa, and claiming credit especially as the champion of 
injnred man. 

It is surely no accident that this inspiring first act, as 
we may call it, was preserved, while the scenes setting 
forth Prometbens's submission, reconciliation, confession 
of error, have been suffered to perish. Not merely a social 
rebel like Shelley, but even onr own gentle Longfellow 
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and optimistic Lowell hare felt full sympathy with this 
stoical sufferer for men. And yet, to Aischylos himself 
such approTal of his hero would have been as great a 
shock as if Milton had heard the enthusiastic praise once 
accorded to his Satan by a gallant soldier who was reading 
*^ Paradise Lest : '' ''A mighty fine fellow^ and I hope he*ll 
win ! '' Prometheus is no less in the wrong, as to his 
action, than Milton's magnificent outlaw. That he is 
noble and generous in purpose makes him the more dan- 
gerous. In that he represents good impulses, misguided 
for a time, and at last fully reconciled to a wiser will, he 
is a higher conception than the Hebraic Satan of '' Paradise 
Lost.'' 

Aischylos accepted, indeed, some traditions of his people 
that accord ill with our ideals of supreme wisdom and 
power. Zeus has dethroned his own father, after a fierce 
and prolonged war. By an unwise union he may beget 
a son who shall drive him in turn from the Olympian 
throne. Who that dangerous bride is Prometheus knows, 
but will not tell, until, after ages of torture, he reveals 
the secret as the price of his release. She, whose child is 
to be '' mightier than his sire,'' the sea-goddess Thetis, is 
then safely wedded to an obscure mortal prince, and later 
bears the Homeric leader Achilles, far greater than his 
father, Peleus of Thessalian Phthia. 

Certain details of our play seem almost certainly drawn 
D - . -n..^ from Hesiod, others from Pindar. But 
3S5; istiiai.. Aischylos had a loftier faith than either 
VIU..60-78. Boeotian poet. He must, indeed, have 
held the daring conception that Zeus had grown sager 
and mightier through the ages. All these early perils 
to his throne are regarded as in Aischylos's own day long 
past. Even the imprisoned Titans of the old r6gime 
were released from Tartaros, and reconciled with Zeus, 
before the trilogy ended. The last play of the three 
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probably resembled somewhat the " Enmenides," cloeing 
with the formal installation of Promethens in the Attic 
cult, nnder his Athenian title, "Firebearer." 

There are not wanting, even in the extant play, clear 
hints of SQcb a solution. Every other character who 
appeara sympathizes indeed witli Prometheus, but not one 
approves bis rash acts of disobedience. The fire which he 
has stolen from Heaven may have saved ephemeral men 
from Zena's intention to destroy the entire mortal race; 
but a better folk wonld have taken its place. The word 
that occurs like a refrain with most striking freqaency 
v»». ott loia ™®*°^ aelf-wilkd; and while Prometheus's 
•034. losTi c*' intention is accepted as generous and heroic, 
436. 64. •tE. ^g ourselves should realize that he is griev- 
ously misled by his arrogant confidence. 

Yet hia figure is one of the most magnificent in all 
literature. Dragged in by Might and Force as the first 
line is spoken, ho is chained and spiked by the reluctant 
Hephaistos to a crag on the desolate shores of the great 
Northern ocean. Thus he dominates the acene, until 
overwhelmed and buried by wrathful Zeus at the close of 
our play. 

He ia diadainfully silent until hia tormentors depart ; 
or, in terms of the theatre, only two actors are in use, so 
Force is a mute, while the Prometheus is really a huge 
wooden image, from behind which one of the players later 
speaks his part. The first utterance of the sufferer has 
always been admired. Yet carefully analyzed it reveals 
vacillation and self-doubt. 

" O air divine, and breezes fleet of wing 1 

Ye river-sonrceB, and the deep-sea wavetf 
Innumerable laagbl great mother Earth I 
And on the sun's all-aeeiDg disc I callt 
See ye what I, a god, endure from gods. 
Do ye behold in what dlagrace 
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Wasting awaf throagh aonumbered years 
I shall endure ? For the youthful lord 
Ot the Bleased Ones has contrived tor me 
Such nnseemljr bonds. 
Alas ! for the evils both noir and to come 
I lament. What, pr&y, Is destined to be 
The Issne of these my troubles? 

And yet, what say I ? All do I foreknow 
Exactly that shall be; nor unforeseen 
Shall any trouble Come t My destined fate 
With resignation I should bear, who know 
The strength resistless of Necessity. 

But I can neither tell nor leave untold 
Hy lot. For bringing gifts to men in these 
Perpieiitiee I wretchedly am bound. 
The Bonrce of fire within the hollow reed 
I sought by stealth, which has become for men 
Teacher of every art, and great reeouroe ; 
But this atonement for my sins I pay, 
Being aloft in air bound fast in chains." 

Later Prometheus mentions, without regret or shntne, 
that in the great war be bad sided at first with his father 
and the other Titans, but, when they refnaed to be guided 
by him, had gone over to Zeus. Perhaps be appeals to db 
moat as the teacher of men : 

"At flrst they, gazing, gazed but fruitlessly ; 

Hearkening, they did not hear, but like the 

'-•""■■ a»p<. 

Of visions through an age that lasted long 

All things confused. Nor knew they sunny homes 

Shaped out of bricks, nor handiwork of wood. 

Beneath the earth they dwelt, like helpless ants. 

Id the unsunned recemee of the caves. 

And no sure sign had they of winter time. 

Or flowery spring, or summer rich in fruits ; 

All things in utter ignorance they did, 

Until the risingB of the stars I showed 
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To them, and Bettings bard to be dieceroed. 
Number, moet shrewd device, I foiuid for them 
And letters well combined; and memory. 
Worker of all things, mother of the mnae. 
I was the first who yoked the beasts to bear 
The collar and the rider, and relieve 
The taoe of mortals from their heaviest toils. 
I harnessed to the car the steeds that love 
The rein, the prfde of wealthiest luxury. 
And no one ebe before me did invent 
The sea-tost, si^l-wlnged craft of mariners. 
So many things have I contrived — ah, mel — 
For mortals; but myself have no device 
Whereby to free me from my present woet " 



In such p&Bsages the parable of Prometheus (the Fore- 
thinker) seems almost too transparent. Instead of a 
diyine benefactor, or even, aa the story was often told, the 
creator of mankind, we seem to behold a type of early 
man himself, painfully learning to cope with Natare's 
rude forces. Bat we mast insist once again that the 
Greek believed his myth more eagerly than he probed its 
abstract meaning. 

We may perhaps wonder that Aischylos, with his fear- 
less spirit and lofty ideal of the divine nature, did not 
reject every tale impnting hnman failings to the gods, or 
even drop all belief in snch beings, retnming to the mono- 
theism which the earliest Aryan men probably held, and 
which an occasional bold voice like Xenophanes's continued 
to preach. Aischylos, however, was not only an imaginative 
poet, bat a dramatist of anpreme constmctiye genius. He 
loved, and wished to believe in, the heroic past, from 
which tradition reqaired him to draw his themes. Even 
oar own feeling, especially as to Homer, is somewhat the 
same still, at times. Achillea is a splendid reality. 
Achilles without Thetis, Thetis withont Zens, is hardly 
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imaginable. We mast accept the world of myth as a 
whole. 

That behind all the OljmpiaQB there was some far 
iiiwi.n., 117-38; iiishtier peraoa, or force: Fate, Nemesis, 

"I.. 433-34- Justice, was a belief nowise peculiar to Ais- 
iic»d.,i.,9i- chfloB. At times, again, in choral passages, 
Orac. apud he ntters a pantheistic or even monotheistic 

■41. " *' " belief, doubtless as frankly as his people 
would permit. Both to him and to his son 
EuphorioQ are attributed the lines : 

" Sther is Zeus, earth Zeus, and heaven Zeus : 
Zeus are all things, — and what is over them." 

« • '^^^ father of gods and men dictates all of 
Apollo's oracles. Even Dikg, Jnetice, is 
" "■ once called his child. The name, indeed, is 

not essential : 

AsaiBBninon, VI. "ZeuB, whosoe'er be be, if this name please his 



In such rhapsodic moments, at least, all the other creat- 
ures of the Pantheon may well have been, in the poet's 
thonght, hardly more than angels and ministers to execute 
the Snpreme WilL 

Once only is Aischylos known to have dramatized recent 
historical events. Though the " Persians " was given 
second among the three serious dramas, it is not even 
certain that the other plays in the trilogy, now lost, were 
of similar character, nor connected in plot. The satyr 
drama, cariously enongh, was a Prometheus. 

It is known that when Phrynichos, a few years before, 
presented tlie same subject, Tbemistocles was the choregos. 
That it was a bold if indirect political move of his is a 
natural surmise. At the least, Themistocles would gladly 
see thns commemorated the proudest day of his own life. 
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when, like Bismarck on the field of Sadowa, he BawtnDin- 
pliantlj justified the anpopniar policy of year-long eacri- 
fice and preparation for the inevitable crisis : the policy 
which he had initiated and carried throngh. 

That the high-minded and conger rati ve Aischylos would 
admire rather Aristides than the shifty, democratic Them- 
istocles, is again probable. We readily snapect a political 
reason for this play also. And certainly Aristides's own 
exploit at Salamis, in cutting to pieces the Asiatic infan- 
try on the isle of Psyttaleia, is in the " Per- 
sians" exaggerated into the chief calamity 
of Xerxes. Again the victory next year at Plataia, when 
Aristides led the Athenian line, is dragged into mention 
V uAJtan ^^ "^* device of a striking but mnch too 
detailed and definite prophecy. If we 
imagine any modern playwright set at work under sach 
partisan stress as we here snrmise, the result wonld be 
anything butremot?, ideal, calmly artistic. Yet the " Per- 
sians " is ail this. 

Farthermore the play has an unique value as a con- 
temporary acconnt, presented to thousands of eye-wit- 
nesses, survivors from the combatants and from the home- 
leBs Athenian people, which had crowded the rocky shore 
of Salamis on that eventful morning. On the whole, no 
play is more interesting than this : though we may well 
agree with the judgment of fifth century Athens, which, 
as it appears, never again permitted tragedy to descend 
from the mythic ether to the murkier air of recent history 
and political strife. 

The scene is laid not ill Greece at all, but at the Per- 
Bian conrt, far off in the unfamiliar Orient : not because 
tragedy must be a tale of disaster, for there is no such 
role : rather to give it the remoteness ot idealized art. 
An actaal battle-scene, like that in Henry T., would have 
boon dreamed of in Athens only by a comic dramatist. 
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The chief ch&r&cter is Atossa, widow of Darins and 
mother of the ahseat Xerxes. The choma is the coaocil 
of Persian grandeee. The straggle reqaiaite in tragedy 
is here between hope and despair in Atossa's heart. At 
times, and decidedly in the closing scene, when Xerxes 
himself leads in nnmanly lamentations, the theatrical fic- 
tion grows transparent, and we seem to hear the Atheaiun 
audience applandtng and exalting over the aorrowa of tlie 
humiliated foeman. Yet even so, the "Persians" is on 
the whole a snccessfiil work of art. These are no vulgarly 
realistic figures, bnt statnesqne heroic shapes, immortal in 
their woe. 

There is no Prologae (Frologos), as an opening speech, 
or dialogne by actors, was called. As in other early plays, 
the Parodos, or Entrance, song of the chorus, begins the 
drama. The local color was evidently strong, in costumes 
at least. A poetic catalogue of the departed armament is 
snng. Many sonorons names of chieftains, absent and 
missed, are repeated, or invented. E.g. : 

"Tet others the mighty all-nouriBhing N[le 
Has sent as : Sousisk&nes born 
Id the land of Egypt, tbesouroee' lord. 
And he who in sacred Memphis rules, 
Arsfiinee the great, and he who commands, 
— Ariom&rdoB, In Thebee the Old : 
And the dwellers In marHhes, the rowers of ships, 
DreAded, In multitude countlera." 

But the note of confidence over the hosts marshalled 
from three continents dies away in doubt and terror. 
Especially the mention of the sea fills the old men's 
hearts with foreboding. With it comes a rash impiety in 
the form of their speech. 



Vm. los.*. 



" Yet a god's deceitful craft 
Who of mortal men maj shnnf 
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AW, with her gentle mien, 
Lureth man Into the toils. 

y II . 6 Therefore is my soul lo raiment black 
And with terror torn. 
Woe ia mel— (or yonder Persian host I " 

Finally, at verse 155, Atosaa enters and speaks, tliQS 
beginuiog the First Episode (Epeisodion). The dialogue 
begins in the old-fashioned trochaics. The leader of the 
chorus, who may speaii as well as sing, greets Atossa : 



Vm. IH-SS. 



"O my queen, most high in station of deep- 
girded Persian dames, 
Xerxes' venerable mother, hall to thee, Darius' wife. 
Spouse unto a god of Persians, mother to a god wert thou : 
—If the ancient evil genius hath not mined yet the host I 

Again impiety and foreboding of evil have etrnck their 
jarring notes. Presently dropping into the calmer iam- 
bics, AtoBsa relates a tronblons dream of the past night : 

" Methought two women, beautifully dreat. 
Of whom the one in Persian robes was clad. 
And one In Dorian, to my sight did come: 
In stature noblest far of all that live, 
And in their faultless beauty : of one race. 
Bisters; but one had her allotted home 
On Grecian earth, and on barbarian one. 

Some strife arose, as I did think I saw. 
Between these two. My son, perceiving It, 
Restrained and soothed them : to his chariot 
He yoked the twain, and on their necks he set 
The collar. One took pride in this attire, 
And held her mouth submissive to the rein. 

The other strove, rent with her hands apart 
And tore perforce the harness of the car. 
Despite the bit, and broke the yoke in twain. 
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My son fell ; and beside him stood his sire 
Darius, pitying him. But Xerxes, when 
He saw him, rent his robes about his form. " 

If the first dame is Persia^ the recognition of kinship in 
the two contending nations is an astonishing evidence of 
Aischylos's large, philosophic mind. But it may only mean 

the easily snbjufi:ated Ionian Hellenes in Asia 
Minor. Tho actual sight, on awaking, of a 
hawk pursuing and pecking at an eagle, has not reassured 
the dowager queen. The chorus cannot comfort, but 
would fain divert her from gloomy thoughts. Presently 
she asks 

" Where on the earth men say the town of Athens is. 
Chorus. Par away where at his setting 
lordly Helios vanishes. 

Atosscu Tet the longing seized indeed my son to hunt this 
city down ? 

Cfiorus. Ay, for so the whole of Hellas would be subject to 
the king. 

Atossa, Such a mighty multitude of men is in their army, 
then? 

Chorus. Such a host as has accomplished many evils for the 
Medes. 

Atossa. What have they beyond this ? Is there wealth suffi- 
cient in their home ? 

Chorus. They possess a silver spring, a treasure -chamber in 
the earth.** 

This is the first mention we have of the silver mines, 
still worked, at Laureion in Attica. Herodotos says Thom- 
^^ istocles, all but single handed, had insisted 

that the new-found revenue must be spent 
for ships, not passed into the pockets of the several citi- 
zens : and that therefore Athens, alone, had a fleet ready 
to meet Xerxes. 

So early as verse 250 the messenger enters with the 
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bitterest tidings. He reminds us of the veary wonnded 
horseman who in Aytoun's ballad brings "News of Flod- 
den." His information has in part the accuracy of ofBcial 
archives : 



V«». 338-41' 



So far as nambera went, know well, in ships 
Stronger was the barbariiui : for in all 
On the Greek aide were but three hundred sail. 
And ten selected onee apart from them. 
A thousand was the multitude, I know. 
Which Xerxes led, and twice a hundred more 
And seren, exceeding swift : so runs the tale." 

The tricky message of Themistocles, which induced the 
king to close in and fight in the straits, is described, but 
neither he nor any other Greek is named in the play. The 
account of the battle rises to quite as lofty a key as Harry's 
speech on St. Crispin's Day : 

„ . . " But when Indeed the day with her white 
VW.JS4-40S. _, ^ ' 

steeds ' 

Held all the earth, resplendent to behold. 

First from the Greeks the loud-resounding din 

Of soDg triumphant came ; and shrill at once 

Echo responded from the Island rock. 

Then upon all barbarians terror fell. 

Thus disappointed : for not as for flight 

The Hellenes sang the holy piean then. 

But setting forth to battle vallantl]'. 

The bugle with its note inflamed them all : 

And strai^tway with the dip of plashing oan 

They smote the deep-sea water at command, 

And qnlckly all were plainly to be seen. 

Their right wing flrst in orderly array 

Xjed on, and second all the armament 

Followed them forth : and meanwhile there was heard 

A mighty shout : 

' Come, oh ye sons of Greeks. 

Hake free your country, make your children free, 
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Your wives, and fanes of yoar ancestral gods, 

And your sires' tombs I For all we now contend I * 

And from our side the rosli of Persian speech 
Replied. No longer might the crisis wait. 
At once ship smote on ship with brazen beak ; 
A vessel of the Greeks began the attack, 
Crashing the stem of a Phoenician ship.*' 

Here again we suspect a definite allusion to a well-known 
incident^ perhaps to a veteran hero even then sitting in 
the theatre. Yet all this, if clever, is snrely also lofty art. 

The regular alternation of Episodes, or scenes, with 
Stasima or choral Intermezzi, so clearly traceable in most 
later Attic dramas, is blurred as the excitement waxes. 
As was above intimated, also, the last hundred lines fall 
off wofully in dignity, and Xerxes is pusillanimous on the 
stage, as in real life — or rather we may say, more safely, as 
in Herodotos's pages. On the other hand, not even the 
shade of Hamlet^s father treads the boards more manfully 
or fuller of life than Darius^s ghost, conjured up from his 
funeral mound to prophesy yet worse evils to come. Plataia 
is distinctly foreshadowed by him when, speaking of the 
troops still left in Greece, he says : 

" They wait, where with his stream Asopos 
Vn. 796-801. « ^ 

floods 

The plain, enriching the BoBotians' land. 

There crowning woes remain to be endured. 

Rewards of insolence and godless thoughts : 

Since, entering Grecian lands, they did not fear 

To spoil the statues, bom the fanes, of gods." 

The justice of the awful blow is thus avowed, as usual 
in tragedy, in the sufferer's name. 

It is doubtful whether a better selection could have been 
made, if we must be limited to seven only of the mas- 
ter's rolls. The lost trilogy which we most desire to see 
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is the one made np of the " Myrmidons," "Nereids," and 
" Phrygians." These plays, named each from its chorna, 
mnat have traversed the ground covered hy the chief scenes 
of the Iliad, Indeed the last bears a second name, " Kan- 
Boming of Hector." Two entire tetralogies, again, centred 
about Bacchos, especially the resistance offered to his tri- 
umphant progress throngh Greece as a yoathfal and rather 
lawless divinity. 

Sot there is little expectation that we shall ever possess 
more than these seven dramas. Their difficnlt style, im- 
perfect transmission through a single mannscript, and the 
lonely isolated spirit of Aischylos himself, bar with many 
and real obstacles the way to full enjoyment of his work: 
yet he who overcomes them has a lasting reward. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
SOPHOCLES 

The eventf qI fifth century before Christ is nearly spanned 
4««-4o« B c ^y ^^^ ^<^^S ^^^ bappy life of this master- 
artist. Yet he clearly belonge to its middle 
generation, with Pericles and Phidias. We hear of him 
first, still bnt a beautiful boy, leading the dance, with lyre 
in band, and chanting tbe ptean of victory after Salamis: 
that is, he never really shared in the fierce struggle of Ais- 
chyloa's yontbtime, to save Hellas from the yoke of an 
Oriental despot. 

Though be outlived Euripides by a few months, he 
seems to stand, with as large and tranquil a dignity as 
Pericles " the Olympian " himself, at the summit of the 
mid-centnry, and to have as little real affinity as the states- 
man, who was his friend, with those last three decades of 
siege and pestilence, of failing courage and weakened faith, 
of crumbling empire and ever-approaching ruin. This im- 
pression is strengthened by the noble statue now in the 
Lateran Museum of Rome, revealing him in fall manly 
strength and beauty. 

At his first appearance as a dramatist be won first hon- 
468 B c i>ia> °™ ^^^'^ ^^^ veteran Aischylos. Thencefor- 
tant, Kiaoa, ward he wan usually placed first, and never 
* ' below second, of tbe three chosen each year 

for the competition. He produced about thirty " tetral- 
ogies "; but, as his plays were not connected in plot, he 
really composed fully one hnndred and twenty separate 
dramatic works. This required only an average task of 
four or five lines a day, so long was bis active career. 
208 
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He died in his ninetieth year, just in time to escape a 
share in the greatest hamiliation Athens ever snSered: 
Pauwuiu, I..3I, though the tale that the beleagnering host 
■.■ndvita. Qf Lysander actually drew aside, and gave 
his fuoeral train safe conduct from the city gate to his 
beloved native Colonos, a suburban village in the Attic 
plain, would make his death a year later still. 

" Happy his end: no evil he endured," 

said a comic poet His old age lacked not honor, nor the 
lyre: one of hia greatest dramas, "Oidipas at Colonos," 
waa left to lie produced by his grandson and namesake. It 
vkb I ij '^ ^^^ P'"^ ^^ reading from which he is said 

dcOTD da soao *" '^^"^ '"''"^ ^'^ unauimous vote from the 
biu, 117, u, jury, wlien his son lophon haled him into 
court as a dotard no longer able to have 
charge of hie own property. 

Sophocles's political life was not of great importance. 
Once at least he waa chosen treasurer of the Delian league. 
He was one of Periclea'a colleagues as general in the war 
with SamoB, and was employed especially on diplomatic 
missions. At that time or earlier he met Herodotog, to 
whom he addressed an elegy, and from whom waa prob- 
ably borrowed a passage which seriously mara the Anti- 
gone. He also held a minor priesthood, which did not cut 
off a Greek gentleman from any social liberties. In Peri- 
clean Athens it waa poaaible for a great genius to devote a 
lifetime wholly to one art, carried to ideal perfection for 
its own sake. 

That be was Aischylos's pupil in tragedy is of course 
trne, in some sense. He is credited with a few formal im- 
provements in drama, besides tho third actor and the 
increase of the chorns from twelve to fifteen members. 
But he found fully developed the art-form in which he 
could adequately express himself. 
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To the calmer, self-reliant Athens of Pericles's day the 
gods were evideotly not so near, nor so intensely real, as to 
the storm-tost yictors of Marathon and Salamis. Even 
heredity, thongh often mentioned, is not dominant as in 
AischyloB. In most of Sophocles's dramas humanity works 
out its own problems, with little need of intervention from 
OlympoB. SometimoB this gives a certain coldness and 
loneliness to life, as when Antigone cries ont in vain, to 
unresponsive skies, against the bitter doom that cuts her 
off untimely for one deed of plain and pious duty. Even 
the Furies, that in the Aisohylean drama promptly rise to 
pursue Orestes, we seem to miss, though Sophocles may 
have written his " Electra" partly to insist that they most 
be omitted. The logic of his red-handed matricide is 
sonnd. 

" Electra : Orestes, how have ye sped ? 
Orestes : Here In the house 

Well, it Apollo's oracle spake well." 

Yet Dr. Holmes says wisely, that in certain crises the best 
evidence of a normal nature is to go mad. Some of Sopho- 
cles's fignres, notably in this play of " Electra," impress ns 
as almost like the calm, smiling statues of slayer and vic- 
tim in the ^ginetan pediments. In general, his art seems 
free from the heat, the fury, and also from the diemonic 
resistless power, of Aischylos. To the poet Browning, to 
the eager Gothic spirit of aspiration, he appeals least of 
the Three. Yet he is of them all the most faultless. In- 
deed it we ignore a certain complex allasiveness, a too 
elaborate choice and combination of cnrious words — traits 
which sometimes strain the hearer's comprehension, as well 
as the flexible Attic syntax — we must call Sophocles the 
one consummate master of Qreek vocabulary and of style, 
as of melody and versification. Aischylos may be extrava- 
gant, turgid, bombastic. Euripides can stoop almost to 
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valgar commonplace. Sophocles neither risea nor sinks 
from the calm level of noble art. 

Mature critics generally agree in accepting Ustthew 
Arnold's characterization of Sophocles as the poet 

"Who saw life steadily, and saw It whole." 

Hie plots, and above all his characters, have a certain 
completeness which makes them seem at once real and 
imperishable. To recnr to onr metaphor, they are con- 
ceived and carved in the roand and at full length. Here 
his art really conceals itself. Yet when in such work we 
do perceive a flaw, as in the noblest drama of all, it is pe- 
culiarly distreBsing. Naturally in Sophocles we can trace 
no such strides of progress as from the simple lyrical Sup- 
pliants of AischyloB to the full splendor of the Oresteia. 
In fact most of the extant plays by Sophocles are of nn- 
known date. 

The " Ajaz " is regarded as the earliest, largely because 
of the inferior skill shown in the plot The hero, maddened 
by the bestowal of the dead Achilles's armor on the crafty 
OdyBsens as the worthier, has slain great flocks of sheep 
and goats, believing them to be the Atrids and the other 
Greeks who have so flonted him. Recovering his senses, 
he takes a harrowing farewell of his son and the mother — 
a captive princess, and bis slave — then rushes forth. Here 
the scene must have changed, for we listen to the long so- 
liloqoy after which he throws himself on his blade. This 
sword was a gift from Hector, after the indecisive duel in 
Iliad VII. By the belt which Ajax proffered him in re- 
turn. Hector dead had been dragged at Achilles's chariot- 
wheels. Such grim jests of Nemesis appeal to men of every 
age. 

Nearly half the play remains, and is chiefly filled with 
an nnseemly dispute between Ajax's brother Teucer and the 
Atride. Both the latter are shown in an ignoble Iigbt> 
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being bent on casting Ajax's body forth nnbnried, ae a 
traitoroDB foe. In the final scene Odysseus, whom Ajax 
had hated most of all, intercedes boldly, and wing a grudg- 
ing consent for the performance of the due rites. Though 
Athena had appeared most needlessly, chatting with Odys- 
seus, in the first scene, she is not brought on here, to de- 
cide a serious moral question. Clearly, there was no real 
diTision of Greek feeling : the dead body belonged to Earth, 
as the seal passed to the under-world. This question re- 
cars in the Antigone. 

The Electra has been mentioned. On this subject we 
have also a play of Euripides, so the three masters and 
their methods may be fairly compared. Tlie purple patch 
in Sophocles's drama is the vivid fictitious description by 
Orestes, incognito, of his own death by accident in a char- 
iot-race. The unflinching Electra and her gentle, shrink- 
ing sister make a contrast such as we find in the Antigone. 
The strongest natural feeling is shown in the recognition- 
scene between Electra and Orestes. The calm atmosphere 
of this piece is so alien to its plot that it finally comes to 
have a certain haunting horror of its own. 

The Trachinians, least popular of the surviving Sopho- 
clean plays, describes the last hours of Heracles, notably 
his sufferings from the poisoned garment sent him unwit- 
tingly by his wife, who believes it will restore his lost love 
for her. Both perish, she by her own hand, he, also vol- 
untarily, on the great funeral pyre upon Mount (Eta. The 
helpless captive Told, who has innocently caused all this 
trouble, is bestowed by the dying Heracles on his son 
HylloB as his bride : an unpleasing bit of melodrama, as it 
seems to us. 

The Philoctetes has a link of connection with the Tra- 
chinians. By setting a torch to the pyre and ending the 
sufferings of Heracles's mortal part, this yonng hero won 
the bow and arrows of the grateful demigod, with which 
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Troy itself had once been taken. Long after, toward the 
close of the famons Btrife in the Troad, it was revealed 
that the city conld never be captnred anlesB these same 
arms were present But Philoctetes, on the oatward voy- 
age, bitten by a venomons serpent, had been left behind 
upon a lonely isle by the Qreeks, who could not endnre on 
shipboard the stench of the ulcer, and his ill-boding out- 
cry. 

Odyssens, with Neoptolemos, Acbilles's son, has come to 
bring Philoctetes to eamp. The sufferer scornfully re- 
fuses to aid his old comrades who have so heartlessly de- 
serted him. By trickery he is deprived of bis precious 
arms, and left helpless. 

But here a most unexpected and unusual turn of affairs 
occurs. The nobler nature of Achilles'a son asserts itself. 
Throwing off the influence of the wily and unscmpnlous 
Odysseus, he casts in his lot with Philoctetes. The knot is 
finally cut by the apparition of Heracles, who bids Philoc- 
tetes go to win glory and honor in the Troad. His wound 
will be healed. He will slay Paris, and share in the sack 
of Troy. 

The island and cave of Philoctetes make an unusual and 
effective scene in this play. There are also frequent allu- 
sions to outdoor sights and sounds. The character of 
Odysseus is as odious in this drama as was Agamemnon's 
in the Ajaz. In general he is severely handled by the Attic 
tragedians. 

There is a tantalizing essay of Ghrysostom, written when 
he had just read carefnlly the three plays on this same 
subject, then extant, by Aischyloa, Sophocles, and JSnrip- 
ides. He discnsses with excellent taste the differing treat- 
ment of plot and characters : but of course gives us no 
adequate information on which to restore even the outline 
of the other two tragedies. 

There remain to be discussed the three famous dramas 
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on Oidipns and Antigone. Tlicj are' not in any proper 
sense a trilogy. Not only were they com]>o8cd many yean 
apart, bat each is artistically complete, and there are OTOn 
slight discrepancies in detail, enough to show that tho sno- 
cessive works had each an indopeudont origin in tho poet'a 
imagination. 

The " Antigone," which is considered tho eHrliotit, was 
presumably performed shortly before Sophoclos's olootion aa 
general in 440, since the political wisdom nttorod by Croon 
is said to have won him that distinction. Tho action begins 
on the morning after the death of Etooclos and Polynoikot, 
the sons of Oidipns, by each other's hand. Croon, nnclo 
of Antigone, has succeeded to tho throne. Ho linn or- 
dained that Polyneikea's body be cast forth to the dogs 
and vultures. Antigone speaks tho ftrst word, uitking her 
gentle sister Ismene to aid her in defying tho doiTou and 
burying their outlawed brother. By contrast tho lioroio 
Antigone appears, to some readers, hard. A closer ntudy 
should^ dispel that impression. Tho first lino seems an 
eager utterance of sisterly tenderness, in the form of a 
climax : 

" Kinswoman,— sinter mine, — luunne's self t " 

Ismene follows her nature, and submits to (Jrcon'K com- 
mand : yet after the deed is done she attempts t^) Hliare tho 
blame and the penalty. 8hu too had a noble womanly 
character. There is a touch of lofty i«!orn in Antigone's 
words, as she goes forth alone: but all is done, ami Maid, 
in love and duty. 

This conversation is the Prologue of the play. Tlio 
chorus, to heighten Antigone's isolation, is compoMHl of 
aged citizens, faithful always to the king. Tlin long and 
beautiful Parodos is a song of pious rejoicing over didirer* 
ance from the invaders. Yet there is a glimiMe at a calm 
gronp of statnesqne shapes in such a [laMUgo »» 
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^^ "Kow, for Victory comes, — aKloriousni 

Oreetlog with responsive emile 
UaDf-^faftrloted Tiiebes, 
WlnnlaK from our wars release 
Let us seek forgetfulnees, 
Let OH witli our night-long dfinces 
Visit all the temples of the gods. 
Bacchos, making Thebes to tremble, lead us on 1 " 

The artist, at any rate, joins no mad Dionysiac rout, bnt 
remains calm, contemplative, unshaken. It is somewhat 
such a poise and steadfastness in his heroine also that 
makes a few think her iinfeminine. She faces the indig- 
nant king, herself a guarded prisoner under the shadow of 
ignominious death : and towers above him, in all his pom- 
pous state, as she proclaims : 



Vw. 4BI-6B. 



But Justice, dwelling with the gods below. 
Has not established laws like these for men ; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts had such force, 
So that a mortal man might override 
The unwritten changeless statutes of the gods. 
They are not of to-day or yesterday, 
But live eternal : none know whence they came. 
1 would not, dreading any mortal's pride. 
Be punished by the gods for breaking these. 
I knew I was to die, — why should I not ? — 
Even if tbou proolaim'dst it not ; and if 
I die before my time, I count it gain 
. , . Bnt if my mother's son 
I bad left, a corpse, unbnried after death. 
That would have grieved me. ..." 

In the remark " None know whence they came " we 
have very likely a hint of that cool, fearless agnosticism, 
and disbelief in the myths, which Pericles, Aspasia, Anaz- 
sgoras, the young Socrates, possible Pheidias, and others of 
their enlightened circle, would naturally hold. Happily 
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for UB, Sophocles as a dramatist, at least, was able to resist 
such (lestructiTe scepticism sufficiently to ntilize the same 
tales of eld in his calmer art. Thus the blind seer Tiresias, 
who finall; breaks the king's stubborn will, is trulj guided, 
throQgh the voices of birds, by the remoter divine powers. 
To raise a doubt, there, wonid have been a grievous siu : 
against the laws of art So in Shakespeare's Winter's Tale 
the Delphic oracle is infallible. 

The struggle, iu this play, is very real and tragic, be- 
cause Creon also ia perfectly sincere, and free from all 
doubts. Indeed, he is right in most of his arguments, 
though they are applied to a case where he should not 
have exercised his authority. There are few better state- 
ments of civic duty, in some cases, than his : 

" No ill iB woree than disobedience. 
This ruins towns, and makes homes desolate. 

This turns to rout the embattled line : of those 

Unharmed, obedience eaves the greater part. 

Therefore must we uphold good government, 

— And never by a woman be controlled. 

Id this last non sequitur we are reminded bow by quiet 
touches the masterly character-drawing is accomplished. 
The querulous, self-assertive, narrow uncle, his long ex- 
asperation over the girl's superior nature, peers suddenly 
through royal splendor and weighty rhetoric The words 
are addressed to Creon's own son, Antigone's betrothed, 
whose passionate resentment hastens, and intensifies, the 
tragic finale. We can hardly believe that young Haimon's 
answering appeal to the king should have no effect : 

..." Thy visage t«rrifiea the common 

But I eao hear these munuurs in the dark. 
And how the city for this girl laments. 
Saying, ' Host innocent of womankind 
Bhe dies, diahoDOred, Cor tieroic deeds.* "... 
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Antigone's peseimistic ntterancea abont life are eicaaed 
by the horrors that have crowded her own experience, they 
are perfectly sincere at the momeut, and they help to 
carry her more easily over the hour of masculine action, 
and the trying scene of her arraignment. But when all 
this is past she pauses with reluctant feet ere she passes 
to her living tomb, bewailing in long and harrowing strains 
this untimely departure, before she has known the real life 
of woman, wedlock and motherhood. 

Once imprisoned, she promptly hangs herself with her 
scarf. This gives an elegiac pathos to the finale, very like 
the half-accidental death of Romeo and Juliet. Creon, 
when his heart relents, arrives just too late to rescue Anti- 
gone or to save his son — and therefore his wife also — from 
suicide. 

The end, then, is somewhat embittered and disconsolate. 
Yet Antigone has her reward in the stately immortality of 
her woe — like Niobe's, to use Sophocles'a 
own comparison — while Creon, surely, is ade- 
quately punished for an error which, however grievous, 
sprang rather from congenital temper than from perver- 
sity of will. 

The choral songs in this and other plays of Sophocles 
are beantifnl in themselves, and nowise inappropriate in 
tone and spirit. They must have added greatly to the 
general artistic effect of the performance. They are, how- 
ever, not an integral and necessary part of the action and 
plot. Often they are in a sententious moralizing tone, 
equally fitted to mark an interlude in any grave drama, or, 
again, to stand alone, like an ode of Simonides. This may 
be illustrated from the most famous of all these Inter- 
mezzi : 
y "Marvels are many, yet of them none more 

.wonderful than man we tind. 
He traverses the wintry sea, gray beneath the Southern wind. 
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Under the billows* threatening orest. 
Earth, of gods the mightlent, 
Unwearied, knowing not decay, 
He wasteth toilfuUy away, 
As year by year the ploughs go round, 
With the offspring of horses upturning the ground. ** 

We are disposed to pronounce this drama of less than 
fourteen hundred verses as nearly perfei^t lis any hunuui 
creation can be^ but for one undoubted blot. This is a 

passage of about ton linos in a deliberate 
utterance of the heroine after her iontenoe. 
" I would not, if a mother/' she says to the gray-bearded 
townsmen, ''have resisted thus my citizens, for the sake 
of child or husband. ' Why so ? ' you may ask. liecausu 
losing either I might win another : but our parents are in 
Hades, and another brother I can never have." 'I'his is 
surely absurd, illogical, hopelessly beneath the simple 
nobility of her earlier words. Since the blemish is not 
ingrained in the white marble of the plot and charactter, 
but a mere smirch from without, most editors adtuio it by 
suppressing the verses. 

Yet they are certainly referred to, without disapproval, 
^ as well known, by Aristotle a (;entury later. 

Rhetoric, ill.. i6. „ ,, ^i "^ ,. . . "^ 

iiixactly the same motive, in a less {M^rverse 
and inadequate form, occurs in an episode of the history 
^ ^ ... of Ilenjdotos, in whom we know the poet 

Her»d.. lU.. 119. 1 • ^ .1 iif 11 4 

was warmly intereste<l. We rejoice that 

Professor Jebb still persists in aik'ribing the 

ignoble and ill-written verses to lophon, to 

the younger Sophocles, to anyone rather than to the 

arbiter of Periclean taste, to the most Attic and digniflt^l 

of poets. 

The beauties of the Antigone cannot be culled in ex- 
tracts. Excepting a few passages, of which we have dis- 
cussed by far the worst, it deserves to be studied lovingly 
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word by word, and finally learned by heart. Some details 
of the larger Theban myth into vhich it fits are abhorrent 
to many minds, and are much more prominent in the 
drama which we must next analyze. 

The play oEtencst cited, and no leas often allnded to 
indirectly, in Aristotle's " Poetics " and by ancient critics 
generally, aa the masterpiece of plot, ia " Oidipna the King." 
The scene is many years earlier : in Antigone's childhood. 
One large improbability we may indeed descry in the back- 
ground : Why shonld Oidipna rule Thebes for many a 
year, and become the father of fonr children, without 
tracking down the alayera of Latos, to whose crown and 
wife he has himaelf fallen heir ? A pestilence in the land, 
and an edict from the Delphic oracle, forced him to this 
belated duty. Even the circumstances of the slaying seem 
new to him, when now related. 

Thus started, the tale unfolds with awift and inevitable 
progress. In rapid succession come the revelations, that 
OidipuB is himself no Corinthian prince by birth, but a 
foundling from the hills, that he, single-handed, on his 
way toward Thebes, and not a band of robbers, had met. 
quarrelled with, and alain the imperious Laios, in a narrow 
rocky pass: and lastly Oidipns learns that he himself is 
that son of Laios whose begettal was forbidden, whose 
parents thought him duly slain, as they commanded, on 
the day of hia birth. 

Thus in an hour the wisest, happiest, most self-confident 
of men has grown aweary of the daylight. His wife, with 
prompter comprehension of the truth, has already slain 
heraell. With her golden brooch he puts out his eyes, 
and begs to be caat forth as a pollnted creature from the 
land of hia wretched birth. 

As to the power of this drama there can be no question. 
Yet we may still ask. Does it offer us any helpful lesson, 
or any high consolation, as adequate recompense for the 
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tale of horrors throngh which it mnst be attained ? To 
most modem readers the Antigone, or even the Alkestis, 
is from this point of view far more satisfying. Perhaps 
there were traits in Oidipas's character that brought his 
doom upon him : but the myth makes him rather the 
scapegoat of his parents' errors, the helpless plaything of a 
Fate, a Nemesis, which he cannot evade. This is too 
heavy a heritage of evil to be just, unless there is at least 
a spiritual escape. The warning of the Delphic god, that 
he was to slay his father and wed his mother, hud itself 
denied him any hope, and as a matter of fact, by making 
him resolve never to return to Corinth, had hastened its 
own fulfilment. 

The chorus, in the final lines of this play, failing to find 
any larger or more helpful meaning, emphasizes the com- 
monplace thought that fortune is fickle, and echoes a 

saying attributed to Solon — which, again, 
Sophocles viay have read on an early page 
of Herodotos, as well as heard from Aischylos in the Aga- 
memnon. 

" Dwellers in our Theban city, gaze ye here on Oidipus I 
He the famous riddle solved, and was of men the mightiest. 
Who of all our folk unenvious looked upon his happy lot ? 
Now into how wild a billow of disaster is he plunged I 
Therefore, holding fixt before our eye the final day of 

doom, 
No man shall we hail as happy, who of mortal race is bom, 
Ere he pass, exempt from pain, across the boundary of 

life." 

Sophocles would seem in later years to have grown dis- 
satisfied with his own picture of Oidipus. Possibly that 
closing verse reminded him that the story of his hero's life 
was not fully told. 

That the ** Oidipus Goloneus '' was composed by a man of 
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ainety seems hardly credible, but we wonld gladly believe 
in BO fraitfnl aad peaceful an end to tbe artist's long 
career. He seems nowise embittered by the calamities 
of the Peloponnesian War, the irrecoverable decline of 
Athens's power, the ignoble demagogaery of Cleon and 
his kind. The political life of his city in the past still 
rouses all his loving pride. His Thesens we may well 
imagine to have the traits of Pericles. Yet there are 
many lines, not only of aged Oidipns himself, but nt- 
tered by the chorus — which is in some sense the poet's 
own voice — that confess readiness to depart : 

" WhoBO craves a longer span. 

When a moderate life is past. 

Plainly 1b he seen by me 

Cleaving unto roolishneBs: 

Since the lengthening days shall bring 
Uuch that unto grief is nearer: 

Joys that shall he behold no more. 
He whose life perchance has glided 

Farther than its flitting close." 

In this play Oidipus is many years older. Cast out 
from Thebes as a useless burden, he has wandered long, 
homeless, guided by Antigone, succored or kept informed 
from time to time by her sister, who has remained in 
Thebes. 

On the last morning of his life he comes near Athens, 
and rests in the sacred grove of the Eumenides at Colonos. 
He sees bis own past as a whole, more calmly than of old. 
His burden of guilt, or even of misfortune, no longer 
seems too heavy for mortal to bear. Much high consola- 
tion comes to him in these nnnsnally long and varied 
scenes. He is desired by all the contending parties which 
distract Thebes, hut the well-omened bnrial-place of the 
illustrious wanderer is to be iu Attic earth, its exact locar 
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tion known only to kingly Thesens, who shall transmit it 
to his snccessors. 

This local myth of Golonos was no invention of Sopho- 
cles. How the Theban legend came to take root there we 
do not know^ Of coarse it gave tlie poet an opportunity 
to glorify his birthplace. The little hillock of Golonos 
is still an interesting point in the Attic plain^ though 
bare of vegetation^ and without monuments of art save 
the gravestones of two modem arch»ologists. It is still 
a favorable spot to hear the bird-songs of early spring. 
Oidipus finds there a grove, 

Vm 16-iS "thick set 

With olive, laurel, vines: and deep within 
Sings sweet the feathered choir of nightingales.** 

We hear the last sigh of weary age in such lines as 

** Come, ye sweet daughters of primeval gloom, 
And thou, who art known as mightiest Pallas* 
town, 
Athens, among all cities honored most. 
Pity this wretched shade of Oidipus : 
For surely this is not my fonuer frame.** 

Yet the dramatist, more than almost all other artists, may 
protest against our merging him in any of his characters. 
We may at least say, that extreme old age is here perfectly 
and nobly represented. The one certain personal touch 
is the tender love expressed alike for Golonos and for 
Athens. 

Of Sophocles's lost plays we cannot speak at length. A 
curious interest would attach to his dramatic rendering of 
the Phaeacian episode in the Odyssey. He not only filled 
acceptably the r61e of the young princess Nausicaa, but 
especially distinguished himself by his grace in the dancing 
and the ball-play. We may safely count this among his 
earlier triumphs. In middle life he gave up acting, the 
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reason assigned being his inadeqnat^e voice. The great 
open-air theatre must have strained the best of lungs : but 
about this time professional aetora appear, and the pro- 
tagonist is even mentioned in the memorial inscriptions as 
early as 456 B.C. 

In Sophocles Attic drama approaches perfection. Even 
the refusal to connect his three plays as one chain of 
events was donbtless right, and is justified by the result. 
The individual life, or character, is the one supremely in- 
teresting subject for ns, an inherited curse is but an inci- 
dent, not the chief key to the human mysteries. With 
the severe limitations imposed by tradition, in the absence 
of all violent action and realistic scene, the psychological 
problem could be stated, and solved, in the single play of 
from one to two tbonaand verses. Modern dramatists, 
notably Shakespeare, with crowded stage, and much more 
detailed realistic character-stndies, require far more space. 
Even so the Doric temple is perfect, within its limitations. 
The Gothic pointed arch and spire rise higher Heaven- 
ward — or toward the unattainable,— detail is multiplied, 
there is always space for more oolnmns, more statues, more 
semi-isolated shrines and altar-pieces. 

Since Shakespeare's day even this larger dramatic frame 
has been broken, and our prose romance in three volumes 
is none too ample a space for Thackeray or George Eliot. 
Browning's " The Bing and the Book," with all the com- 
pression of a master's style and of the poetic form, is 
actually longer than the fourteen extant Greek tragedies 
of the two elder masters all together. 

Perhaps this is all liker to Nature, which never ends nor 
finishes. Sophocles was a classic artist, who attained his 
ideal. He never attempted to treat the purely divine 
myths, nor contemporary history. Heroic man is his sole 
theme. We would eagerly welcome almost any one of his 
lost plays, confident that his art would set Phaidra, Niobe, 
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or DanaS, the Argonautic heroes, or, best of all, the dim, 
graceful shapes of Attic legend like Aigeus, Oreithaia, and 
Triptolemos, clearly^ nobly, statuesqnely before ns. But 
his own position is fully fixt and assured. He and his 
fellow-craftsman Pheidias, standing on either side of the 
statesman whose name marks their epoch, represent the 
best attainment of Attic genius, the three loftiest spheres 
of creative human activity : statecraft, literature, plastic 
art 
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CHAPTER XXV 

EURIPIDES 
(480-400 B.C.) 

EURIPIDB3, last of the tfaroii surviving tragic poets, was 
said to have been born ou Salsmis, during the decieive 
battle for freedom, wheu his mother, like the homeless 
folk of Attica generally, was ia temporary exile upon the 
little island. This legend was probably an invention, de- 
vised becanse only thus could he be associated with the 
spot where Aischylos fought and the youthful Sophocles 
led the dance about the trophy of victory. 

The supreme rank of these three is no accident of sur- 
vival. When news of Enripides's death reached Athens, 
Sophocles bade his chorus appear in mourning for him ; 
and a few months later, when both were in the under-world, 
Aristophanes, in his comedy the "Frogs," makes the god 
Dionysos follow them thither, and beg Pluto to restore to 
earth one of the three dramatists, worthy to grace the 
annual contest at his festival. This testimony, from the 
lifelong enemy and ridiculer of Euripides, is borne out by 
all the evidence we have. 

Euripides was probably of good Attic stock, the stories 
of his parents' poverty being inventions of the comic poets. 
He was one of the first to collect a large library. He was 
carefully educated, at first as an athlete, from a miaunder- 
standing of an oracle to the effecttliathe was to "win prizes 
in contests." It is curious that the fiercest of diatribes 
against athletes is quoted from one of his lost plays. He 
also developed youthful skill, like his friend Socrates, as a 
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flcnlptor. At twenty-fire he first obtained the honor of 
competing as one of the three chosen poets at the Dionysia. 

He did not, howeTer, like the jonng Sophocles, win at 
once the popular heart. At his first Tentnre he was placed 
last. He secured highest honors not once until fourteen 
years later, and only five times altogether. Yet toward 
the end of his life, and after his death, his influence, not 
merely in Athens, but throughout Greek lands, was un- 
rivalled. It is no accident, that seven dramas of Aischyloe, 
seven of Sophocles, nineteen of Euripides, have been pre- 
served for us. The Alexandrian grammarians had four 
times as many of his plays, and he is said to have com- 
posed twenty-three tetralogies : ninety-two dramas. In 
Euripides's case, as in Sophocles's, each play was doubtless 
an independent and complete work of art. 

No worthy successors to this brief line ever arose. The 
three, and their forgotten rivals, filled the fifth century 
before Christ with their splendor. The likeness among 
them all should strike a modern student before their dif- 
ferences. All their plays graced the greatest state festival 
and were a part of the popular religious ceremonial. All, 
save Aischylos*s " Persians,*' no real exception in its spirit, 
claim to represent a remote heroic age. The characters 
are chiefly gods or the immediate offspring of gods. The 
vain struggle of man against Fate is always a motive, usu- 
ally the chief thread of the tale. As to outward form, 
also, the chorus remains, to the end, the contra! feature, 
though its importance is steadily lessened. The small 
number of actors, the stiffness of mask and buskin, the 
simple stage-setting, the avoidance of violent or confused 
action, continued little modified. 

Still, there has been a very general conviction in ancient 
and modem times, first voiced effectively by Aristophanes, 
that Euripides was a radical innovator, both in art and in 
religion. Of course this is necessarily true in some degree 
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of any creaUve artUt. But the qaestion goes maoh 
deeper. 

The generation that saw the terrific invading host of 
Xerxes melt away like a dream, while Athens arose from 
her ^hes to become queen of the ^gean and the foremost 
Gtate in the Greek world, could hardly escape a ferrent 
belief in divine guidance of all earthly affairs. We have 
seen how Aischylos, himself a Marathonian warrior, stamped 
opon tragedy much of his own intensely religious nature. 
His human characters often seem almost helpless in the 
grip of stern but just Fate. 

In Sophocles the gods are rarely seen, Man is sabject 
indeed to their rule, but he usually works out his own 
doom of ill or happiness by ways not inscrutable. In the 
prosperous period of Kimon and Periciea which formed his 
early maturity, Athens doubtless felt herself quite capable 
of accomplishing her own destiny. 

Euripides lived throogh the same period. But he was 
not so harmonious and happy a nature. The pathos of 
life, the capriciousness of destiny, the seemingly unjust 
distribution of human lots, distressed and perplexed him. 
This may not have been so largely true of his earlier work. 
We have only one play (the "Alkestis ") previous to his 
PehnooiKatui fiftieth year. At that very time began the 
War, 431-404 great national tragedy of the Thirty Years' 

'''' War, destined to end in the utter humiliation 

and downfall of imperial Athens. The plague and the 
death of Pericles made even the beginnings of the great 
strife Boem tragic. The appalling disaster 
in Sicily foreshadowed the end, and indeed 
made it inevitable, long years before it came. It is not 
strange if the Athenian poet of that darkening day often 
doubted the divine wisdom, or felt a strife, which his art 
could not reconcile, between man and Providence. 

Whatever the reason, the gods do take again a prominent 
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share in Euripidean as in Aischylean drama ; but they 
often^ perhaps usually, act from less noble motives than 
the human characters. It has been maintained, especially 
by a living English scholar. Professor Verrall, that Eurip- 
ides made it his life-long purpose to undermine and de- 
stroy any belief in the real existence of Zeus and Apollo, 
Pallas Athene, and all their kin : that he was an aggressive 
agnostic, using the forms of the traditional gods only to 
show their helplessness, their imbecility, their impossibility. 

The most plausible example for such a thesis is found 
in the Ion. The scene is laid at Delphi. Ion is a pure- 
minded, boyish acolyte of the god. But his very ex- 
istence, and all the distracting problems of the harrowing 
play, are due to an act of Apollo himself : a crime so vio- 
lent and lawless that among men, in all ages, it has been 
fitly punished, when possible, by a summary and merciless 
death penalty. 

But surely the generation that slew Socrates, for " in- 
troducing strange gods and not honoring those of the 
state,'' would have detected and resented any such flagrant 
misuse of the holy place and day to inculcate atheism. 
Moreover, any such life-long cynicism would have corroded 
the artistic powers themselves. Lucian, Voltaire, Swift, 
illustrate this truth. Many of the pessimistic outbursts 
often cited as Euripides's own are uttered in character by 
his sufferers and sinners, and are mere half-conscious cries 
of distress or protest. His dramatic power was not always 
sufficient to recast the old myths in an ethical form which 
satisfied him. He knew men and women thoroughly, 
loved them, found them heroic, generous, noble — and he so 
painted them. The gods, whom he did not know, fared 
worse at his hands. Often one is introduced in spectacular 
fashion at the close, to cut the knot which the poet had 
failed to untie in the natural course of his plot. Even 
Sophocles, once at least, in the Philoctetes, does very much 
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the same thing. That Euripides, even while asing some 
myths, expresses, through hia puppets, his disapproval, 
Boems clear. That indicates a failure to reconcile himself 
and his material : a grave fanlt in the artist. But the cry, 
WppoirtM, rs. " The gods should be more wise than human 
'■(>■ kind " reveals a sincere, distracted soul. 

In general, Euripides seems distinctly inferior to his two 
masters, at their best, in construction, in plot. We still 
laugh, with Aristophanes, at Enripides's 
long narrative prologues. His messengers' 
speeches, fine as they are, seem almost epic in their broad 
descriptions of what we have not seen. Yet here again the 
fictitious chariot-race in the Sophoclean Eloctra is a most 
flagrant example. The discussions, whether in single-line 
repartee or set harangues pro and con, show a lawyer's 
cleverness, but do not always help on either the main plot 
or the delineation of character. Worst of all is the at- 
tempt, in the recognition-scene of the Electra, to criticise 
and ridicule the methods of his two great predecessors. 
Such a temper is permitted only in avowed satire or farci- 
cal comedy. 

On the other hand, in romantic lyric, in pictnresqne 
description, in pathos, in his sympathy with elemental 
human feelings, Euripides baa no Attic rival whatever. 
His women, his slaves, his humbler characters generally, 
are evidently drawn with especial tenderness. He is per- 
haps so far a "realist" in his art that he should not have 
been restricted to the stately fignres and famous names of 
the national myths. Much of his work seems more fitted 
to frankly contemporaneons drama. He t> drawing men 
and women whom he has known, and should be allowed 
to say BO. His fussy old nurse in the Hippolytos, his 
homely rustic husband of Electra, certainly cannot be set 
npon a pedestal. 

Bnt Bhonld a work of art, above all of dramatic artj be 
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set npon aaj pedestal at all ? Shonld not the dramatist, 
rather, hold the mirror np to nature, bid living men and 
vomea walk and talk before us ? It is ia part the old 
antagoniBm, real or snpposed, of Idealism, or Classicism, 
against Bealism, that has raged so long about the name ot 
Euripides. There is much to be said, and truly said, on 
both sides : bnt certainly Euripides is, for us, by far the 
most modem of the Attic dramatists. He influenced far 
more than any other the later course of his art. Even the 
so-called New Comedy, the social melodrama of Menander, 
Philemon, and their school, owed more to him than to 
Aristophanes. He dominated the Bomati tragic stage, and 
has exerted a mighty power even upon the modern form 
and spirit of drama. 

His claim to be a great ethical teacher cannot be success- 
fully disputed. Whatever we may think of his divinities, 
the world is not the worse bnt better, — to use Browning's 
lines : 

" Because Euripides shrank not to teach. 
If gods be BtroDg and wicked, man, though weak. 
Hay prove their mateli by willing to be good. " 

Primarily and chiefly, however, he ia a poet, though 
perhaps not, by nature, a dramatist. His pictures are 
vivid, his characters are alive, they speak, usually, in their 
own voices, and are a part of the mimic accne. There are, 
indeed, instants when we hear, beyond or through them, a 
sigh from the poet's own aoul ; the cry of a perplexed 
truth-seeker in an age of doubt and discouragement. 
Thus there is no adequate dramatic reason for Hecuba's 
apostrophe : 

" O Thou 
That bearest eartih, Thyself by eai-th upborne, 
Whoe'er Thou art, hard for our powers to gaen. 
Or Zeus, or Nature's law, or mind of man. 
To thee I pray, for all the things ot earth 
In right Thou guideet on Thy noiseless way. " 
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Such passages are not rare, especiallf in choral odes. It 
is never perfectly safe to ascribe them directly to Euripides . 
the man, least of all when quoting from a lost play, where 
the very sentiment cited may have been signally refuted. 

As we associate Aiachylos first of all with the suflering 
Titan Promethens, and Sophocles with the stately figure 
of an Oidipus or an Antigone, proudly facing the blows of 
fate with human courage, so the pathetic, even elegiac tale 
of HippolytOB is the most characteristic Euripidean study. 
Here for the first time the passion of love is made the 
central motive of a great poem. Here, too, every human 
character is fearless in life and in death, while the gods 
are quarrelsome, vindictive, and ignoble. It is the very 
play ou which Aristophanes lavished of tenest his biting wit 
and ridicule. It was performed in 428 B.C., and appealed 
to the audience as an Attic myth, centred about their great 
legendary king Theseus, who is a pivotal though not a 
leading character. 

Hippolytos, Theseus's son by the captive Amazon queen, 
is a beantifal, chaste young athlete, devoted to the hunt, 
and so a devotee of Artemis, but scornful toward Aphro- 
dite, the queen of sensual love. She, therefore, appearing 
in a spectacular prologue, declares that she will inspire his 
stepmother, Phaidra, with a mad passion tor him. 

" To Theseus I will show, and prove, this 
''-■•^•°' Iralh. 

The sire himself shall stay the yonth, my foe. 

, . . And she, though [nnocent, shall perish too^ 

— Phaidra,— nor do I count her pain bo dear 

But that miae enemies must pay to me 

Pull retributioni" 

Against this divinely — or shall we say, demoniacally? — 
inspired passion Phaidra makes a stubborn womanly re- 
Bistance, and determines rather to starve herself to death 
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than reveal it. On the third day the old nnrse^ by per- 
sistence and craft, extorts the secret from her fainting 
mistress, and promptly makes it known, to save Phaidra's 
life, to Hippolytos himself. The yonng ascetic ponrs ont 
his horror in bitterly unjust words, and rushes away to 
meet his absent father and accuse the wife. 

Phaidra has overheard him, unseen, and her wild Cre- 
tan blood is stirred to frenzy. She slays herself, and her 
husband finds in her clenched hand a letter accusing Hip- 
polytos. Theseus rashly calls upon his own father, the god 
Poseidon, to slay this undutiful child. The sea-lord must 
keep his promise to grant three wishes to his son, though 
he condemns that son's hasty imprecation. Hippolytos 
passing into exile is overtaken by a terrific billow, whence 
a bull sent by Poseidon issues and fatally wounds him. 
He returns to die in Theseus's presence. Artemis appears 
in a final tableau to reproach Theseus. She promises Hip- 
polytos to slay some equally innocent mortal favorite of 
Aphrodite in requital. 

A madder system of superhuman government, surely, 
was never outlined, even in Aristophanes's own realm of 
Cloudcuckooville. But these divinities, after all, supply 
merely a spectacular tableau at the beginning and end, 
and the pathetic elegiac motive. Their appearance clears 
Phaidra, Hippolytos, even Theseus, of all fault. 

The nobler tone is supplied in the splendid courage dis- 
played by men and women, even by the old attendants, 
even by the messenger who tells the prince's mishap, and 
faces fearlessly the unforgiving sire: 

"I am a slave within thy house, O king, 
But this at least I never will believe, 
That he, thy son, was guilty: not although 
The whole of womankind go hang themselves. 
And with their letters fill the pines that grow 
Onldal" 
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Thronghoat the plaj there are fresh glimpsea of oat- 
door life, fragrant breezes blown from g!en and sea. 
Strange far-off visions of enchantment arise at the magi- 
cian's call. Here again AriBtophanea in the "Birds" offers 
the only riTols of scenes worthy to be mentioned with 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " itself. And yet again, Phai- 
dra's plea for death to destroy the mad desire that horri- 
fies her wifely heart, the yonthfnl athlete's piteous plea to 
his frenzied steeds as they trample npon their beloved mas- 
ter ; these are realism of the noblest kind. Moreover, all 
these varied pictnres are included in a play not fifteen hun- 
dred lines in lengthl 

The choral songs in the Euripidean dramas are oft«n of 
wonderful beauty. Yet not only are they usually unes- 
sential, as was remarked of Sophocles's also, they are often 
elaborated until they make a wide digression from the 
plot, which they sometimes interrupt at crises of the 
drama when onr eager curiosity grows restive. Yet we 
can hardly refuse our gratitude for these lyric gems in them- 
selves. The Stasima of the " Hippolytos" are especially 
famous. Briefest of all is the prayer to the Greek god of 
love : a taller, swifter, more redoubtable archer, in plastic 
art, than the chubby Roman Cupids with their toy bows 
and arrows. 

" Eros, thoc whose eyes with lon^ng 
Overfiow, who sweet delif^bt 
Briogest to the soul tbou stormest, 
Come not, prithee, sorrow-laden, 

14^or too mighty unto me I 

Ifelther flaming fire is stronger, 

Nor the qileodor of the itare. 

Than the sfaaft of Aphrodite, 

Darted from the hand of Eros, 

Who is child of Zens supreme. ' ' 

And yet, exquisite as such strains are, the living faith of 
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an Aiachylos nerer inspired them. Thej mre aamplj the 
gracefol text prepared to acGompanj a daintj melodj. 

Better known, and simpler in its plot than the *^ Hippolj- 
toSy" is Earipides's earliest extant pla J, the ^'Alkestis.'* The 
god Apollo, atoning for homicide, in haman fashion, bj 
year-long absence from his Olympian home, speaks the pro- 
\ogae. His kindly yonng host^ Admetos. King of Thessa- 
lian Pherai, can escape the nntimely death appointed to 
him only by finding a willing substitute. His parents 
hare declined the honor, his loTely wife claims it. The 
fatal day is come. Especially famous is the morning 
scene: 

„ . . " F6r when she knew the fatal day was come, 

Vai. i^S-Sa. 

She bathed in riTer water her white flesh. 
And from her chests of cedar choosing forth 
Raiment and ornament she decked her fair. 
And standing prayed before the hearthstone thus: 
' O Qoddees, — for I pass boieath the earth, — 
Here at the last, a suppliant, I entreat 
Bear thou my children, and on him bestow 
A loving wife, on her a noble spouse. 
And may they not, as I their mother die, 
Untimely fall, but in their native land. 
And fortunate, fill out a happy life.* 
And all the shrines throughout Adnietos* halls, 
She sought, and decked with bougtis, and prayed thereto. 
Breaking the foliage of the myrtle twigs. 
Nor wept, nor groaned ; the sorrow near at hand 
Changed not the lovely color of her face. 
ThfBHk hastened to her marriage-room and bed ; 
There she indeed shed tears, and thus she spoke: 
' O couch, where I put off my maiden xone 
For this my husband, for whose sake I die, 
Farewell. I hate thee not : thou hast destroyed 
Me only; slow to leave my spouse and thee 
I die. To thee another wife will come, 
Not truer, though i)erchanoe more fortunate.* ** 
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That this last line was famous we know, becanse Aris- 
tophanes ton years later parodied it in his comedy of " The 
Koights." Yet the dying Alkestis is one of the most 
noble and pathetic flgarea in literatnre. It was popular 
at once, for only thrice-familiar poems are parodied. 
Milton felt its power, as a famous sonnet reveals. Mr. 
Browning has made it the centre of hia great imaginative 
poem, " Balaustion's Adventure." This character shonld 
alone suffice to protect Euripides from the epithet of 
" woman-hater," first cast at him by the most audacious 
scoffer at women who ever lived. 

There are cruel and wicked women in Euripides, though 
none approaches Aischyloa's Glytaimnestra. The most 
terrible of them is Medea, who murders her own children 
to punish their unfaithful father, Jaeon the Argonaut. 
Even her action is adequately jnstified, in a dramatic 
sense. That is, it is made quite credible, that a wronged 
woman, with the blood of gods and savages in her veins, 
should do the deeds she dares. Meantime even her moth- 
erly passion is described with extraordinary power. 

The ethical qnestion hardly comes up at all. The capi- 
tal fault of the play is, that we have no adequate reward at 
last for all the horrors we have undergone. Indeed, Medea 
is promised safe refuge in Athens, and the innocent Co- 
rinthians are bidden to atone for her deeds. In truth, 
Medea ia, in earlier forms of the myth, merely sinned 
against. Euripides'sloveof striking contrasts often, per- 
haps too often, tempted him into making a seemingly 
defenceless woman's hand deal the decisive stroke of fate. 

So in the " Hecabe," the Trojan queen, dethroned, en- 
slaved, bereft of all her dearest ones, strikes an unex- 
pected and deadly blow at the most cruel and selfish of 
men, the Thracian king who for love of gold has mur- 
dered bis gnest, her young son, Polydoros. The compara- 
tively noble Agamemnon, who fights for just revenge, or 
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days the innocent only at superhnman command, is made 
the half-irilling tool of her imperial vengeance. 

The carious treatment of Helen has been 
already mentioned. After utilizing Mene- 
laos*8 faithless queen as an ignoble and much-berated char- 
acter in several plays, Euripides gives her the title-rdle 
in a drama intended to rescue her character. It is but a 
wraith that Paris has wooed and defended for twenty 
years. Happier than the many heroes who perish in her 
defence, she herself has been living safe, and innocent, all 
these years, under enchantment, in Egypt, the abode of 
mystery. Here Menelaos, sailing homeward triumphant 
with her eidolon, is made doubly happy by receiving 
instead a stainless Helen once more. This strange myth, 
if we can accept it, at least effaces in some degree our in- 
dignant sense of injustice, when the ever-youthful daughter 
of Zeus appears in the Odyssey reigning happily once more 
over a contented people and a submissive husband. 

Among Euripides's happiest works is the " Tauric Iphi- 
genia." It is less " tragical,'' as we classify our plays, than 
the " Merchant of Venice/' This daughter of Agamemnon, 
miraculously snatched away and saved by Artemis, at 
whose altar she was being sacrificed to win fair voyage to 
Troy for the Greeks, has since then for many years been 
the priestess in the goddess's Crimean temple, where all 
strangers are doomed to death. Hither wander at last her 
own brother, the matricide Orestes, and his happier friend 
Pvlades. Before she learns their names she undertakes to 
save one of the twain, if he will take a letter to her Hel- 
lenic kin. The generous pair insist, each that the other 
shall save his life. Thus Orestes's name reached his sister's 
ear. After the famous scene of recognition, the trio suc- 
ceed in eluding the king's vigilance, and make their escape 
by ship. Goethe, in his beautiful recasting of this myth, 
offended at the use of vulgar deception by Iphigenia, 
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makes her appeal ancceasfully to the generosity of her bar- 
barian lover. The happy outcome, as in this play, is by 
no means rare on the " tragic" stage. 

At the end of his life Euripides returned to this heroine, 
to depict the earlier scene of sacrifice at Aulia. The play 
seems to have been left unfinished, and many lines have 
been added by a weaker hand. Still, the fearlesa princess, 
facing death cheerfully for the honor of her people, is a 
most pathetic figure, and was used with thrilling effect in 
the memorial Harvard oration of James Eussell Lowell, 
who compared to her the glad young warriors of the Civil 
War. 

The return of the poet to a theme already used, as was 
aaid, in an earlier year, doubtless illustrated the narrow 
range of myths acceptable to hia andience. So all the 
great three wrote on Phaidra and Hippolytos, on Electra 
and Orestes, on Philoctetes and his bow. Enripides's late 
play, the " Bacchantes," is by a curious chance our only 
example of a drama treating what was in the early drama 
long the only permissible subject. Dionysos's own The- 
han kin refuse to recognize him as a god, and are terribly 
pnnished. This play was produced not for the Athenians, 
but for a Thesaalian tyrant's court. 

The courageous surrender of life at the altar, or under 
similar conditions, is repeated in a number of plays, and 
may remind us of the startling truth, that human sacrifice 
was not absolutely unknown, even in the most enlightened 
age of historical Hellas. Polyzena, in the Hecabe, is more 
forlorn than Iphigenia, since she actually perishes, at a 
foeman's hand, and without the faintest hope of saving 
even her mother and sisters from slavery, much less of 
restoring her native city from its ashes. The poet who 
created such noble and inspiring types of women deserves 
the eternal gratitude of ^1 who love and honor heroic 
wives and mothers. 
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It is not necessary to discass in detail all the nineteen 
Earipidean plays. The Phoinissai, when compared with 
Aischylos's **Septem*' or Sophocles's ''Antigone/' illus- 
trates the more modem, romantic qualities of our poet 
Though nearly eighteen hundred lines long, it seems 
crowded with incident and characters. The dying recon- 
ciliation hetween the hostile brothers is a master-stroke 
of pathos. The chorus of Phoenician captiyes served at 
least to introduce better the allusions to Cadmos, the 
sphinx, etc. Yet few indeed, among Hellenists, would 
prefer this hurrying, changeful scene to Antigone's fear- 
less deed and lonely death-song in Sophocles's master- 
piece. 

The Troades is little more than a panorama, or long 
frieze, in which loose-linked scenes are vividly portrayed. 
We get the impression, that the development of scenery 
and stage effects, doubtless stimulated by comedy and by 
the audacious Aristophanic fancy, has affected the literary 
artist disastrously. 

The lack of unity is more painfully felt in the powerful 
'' Heracles Mad,'' which is really two dramatic episodes of 
the hero's life, loosely tied to each other. In the " Sup- 
pliants" a direct political propaganda against Thebes 
seriously mars the dramatic effect. Perhaps the '' Orestes" 
marks the lowest degradation of its characters generally 
from the old heroic tradition. The wilful treatment of 
Menelaos in this piece has drawn the direct censure of Aris- 
totle. In general, Euripides's fame would have been 
better protected by ten or twelve of the best plays than 
by the nineteen we possess. Yet even the weakest has 
some notable beauty. In the '' Heracleidai," Macaria sac- 
rifices herself for a brother's sake, more calmly than Iphi- 
genia or Antigone. Such scenes still recall the poet at 
his best. 

The '^ Cyclops " is of especial interest to students as the 
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only Batyr-drama, or Berai-comic afterpiece, which has been 
preserved. It is not like the Attic comedies proper. In- 
deed, the chief figure, Odyseeas, is not made Indicrons at 
al). The satyrs are inclined to buffoonery, and occasional 
vnlgarity. The poet's strongest interest does not seem to 
be enlisted. 

The brief play entitled "Rhesos" is a direct transcript 
from an episode of tlie Iliad : the only such drama trans- 
mitted to UB. The authorship of the " Rliesos " has been 
donbted, on many grounds. It is probably a fourtb-cen. 
tury drama from an unknown hand, and is sufficiently 
commonplace to reconcile ns in some degree to the loss of 
the countless Greek tragedies read and commented on by 
Alexandrian scholars. 

Many fragments of the lost dramas also remain. Those 
from the Fheethon are copions enough to have tempted 
many modern men, notably Qoethe, to essay the restoration 
at least of the plot. 

The personal relations of Euripides were apparently not 
happy. As to his married life, the scoffs of Aristophanes 
are the poorest of evidence, yet eome foundation, at least 
in popular belief, they must have had. That his artistic 
jealousy affected his work at times appears clear. The 
popular juries may have erred grievously in the assign- 
ment of the dramatic prizes. The tales of Euripides's 
frequent journeys, and final withdrawal from Athens alto- 
gether, are sufficiently authenticated. Certainly the " Bac- 
chantes," though somewhat lacking in ethical quality, 
would indicate that the court of a Thessalian tyrant could 
appreciate dramatic art, even if the home republic seemed 
to its sad-hearted poet not adequately grateful. No drama- 
tist has been more variously judged by the aftertime : yet 
his niche also is assured forever. Indeed, " Euripides the 
human" is a great living force to-day. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
OTHER TRAGIC AUTHORS 

Ion of Chios, by bis name, his career, and the glimpses 
we get of his character, illustrates the lighter, more vola- 
tile nature of the Eastern Ionian, at least in the fifth 
century, and the powerful attraction of Athens. In the 
metropolis his forty tragedies were probably all produced. 
He used also the purely lyrical dithyramb, which still 
flourished independent of the drama, and of which we 
probably now have several fine examples among Bac- 
cbylides's poems. The fragments of Ion's gossipy me- 
moirs inclnde a harmless sketch of Sophocles, on his 
military embassy to Chios, winning by a trick a ktss 
from the pretty cup-bearer at a social banquet, and mod- 
estly agreeing with Pericles's opinion, that the larger 
strategy of war was out of his field. 

Two sons of Aischylos, as well aa remoter kinsmen, also 
composed dramas. One of them, Euphorion, in particular, 
was placed first; Sophocles, second; Euripides, despite the 
power of his Medea, third, in 431 B.C. This decision, jnst 
at the close of the great Periclean epoch, gives ns a curiona 
hint as to the relative popularity of the three "schools" or 
family traditions. Thatthere was somesnch continuity, pos- 
sibly aided by collaboration in the father's lifetime and by 
legaciesof unused dramas, seems clear. So in the " Frogs," 
jnst after Sophocles's death, Dionysos remarks that he 
will now soon see what lophon can do alone. Another 
son, Ariston, is mentioned, while a grandson, the younger 
Sophocles, brought out the posthumous Oidipus Coloneus, 
38« 
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and is himself a fourth-centary dramatist. Whether the 
younger Earipides was a son or nephew of the master is 
uncertain. All this helps ns to realize how numerous 
were artists of almost any kind in this unique age, and, 
especially, that the dramatic poet was by no means a re- 
mote and inspired bard, but rather was regarded as a 
clever craftsman, glad to find a patron and a profitable 
market for his creations. 

Tragedy proper seems to have clung, or to have been 
perforce restricted, to the old and now somewhat hack- 
neyed myths. Perhaps the last who wrote a connected 
group of dramas on the Oidipus legend was Critias, a 
member of the Socratic circle, but much better known as 
the fiercest spirit among the " Thirty Tyrants," whose 
bloody and greedy rule capped the climax of Athenian 
miseries in 404 B.C. So Dionysios, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, was proudest of his tragedies, and once at least won 
the prize with them at Athens. This body of early imagi- 
native myth, full of beautiful plastic suggestions, sufficient- 
ly remote for noble artistic use, yet ascribing to gods and 
heroes very human qualities and actions, had been for cen- 
turies the most evident and helpful source of supply for 
poetry and the other arts. But its highest usefulness was 
now exhausted. 

Even in the fifth century the popular taste must often 
have rebelled against the austere entertainment offered 
them by the great artists and philosophic poets. The 
pious tradition of Aischylos must always have been some- 
what irksome to many, even to most, in the merry Dionysiac 
season. Aristophanes appeals with confidence to the folk 
in his " Birds ": 



v_ . . " Naught is pleasanter or better than to grow a 

pair of wmgB. 
Even now, if one of you spectators were with feathers fitted, 
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Then, when bnngiy and aweary of the tragic chomsM, 
Flitting out, and homeward faring he would breakfast at 

his eaae, 
And again when fallreated wonld come flying back :— toi«." 

Far more effective than the brief and semi-serions 
satyric afterpiece, Athenian comedy was the natnral 
answer to a popular need. The great dramatiatB of the 
fourth century were no liegemen, even in name, of Mel- 
pomene. Somewhat difficult to classify in our ignorance 
is Agathon, perhaps more a musician than a dramatist, 
author of the romantic play "The Flower," which was 
purely original, witbont either mythical or historical 
basis. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

BEGINNINGS OF COMEDY 

We have seen that tragedy was in its beginnings an off- 
shoot from the dithyramb^ or cyclic choral 
* ' song about Dionysos's altar. Aristotle traces 
the origin of comedy to the processional songs in the great 
Nature-god's honor, wherein emblems of the life-giving 
power were displayed and honored. These songs had for 
a long time no settled artistic form. Jest and raillery^ 
largely directed at the spectators collectively or as indi- 
viduals, seems to have been a very prominent and essential 
feature. The transfer of comedy from older Pelopon- 
nesian centres to Attica, and in fact, as of tragedy, to 
Icaria, early in the sixth century before Christ, is asso- 
ciated with the name of Susarion, from Megara: a lost 
poet, unless we accept five feeble lines culminating with: 

" To wed or not to wed alike is woe. " 

The first important comic poet, however, Epicharmos, 
though a native of Cos, wrote his plays for Oelon and 
Hieron at Syracuse, and in broad Doric dialect. They 
appear to have been largely travesties on mythical scenes. 
Thus '* Hebe's Wedding " gave full opportunity to exploit 
the notorious gluttony of the bridegroom, Heracles. The 
" Cyclops '' was an equally happy subject, and "Prome- 
theus '' was utilized even by Aischylos on one occasion for 
a satyr-drama. " The Rustic," " The Spectators,'' " Mr. 
and Mrs. Speech,'' must have had a more up-to-date 

289 
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character. Epicbarmos was, moreover, a most Bhrevd 
and keen critic of life, as Horace testifies, while Plato 
makes him the unqneationed master of comedy, as was 
Homer, so the philosopher gravely assnres ua, of tragedy. 
Some bits of Epicharmos's sententious wisdom have floated 
to Qs, but nothing worthy of his high repute. 

In Syracnse also, in the fifth century, appeared the 
mimes of Sophron and others. The farces in this peculiar 
form are divided by blundering old Suidas into " mascu- 
line " — as " Tunny- catchers," " Fishermen," " Old Men," 
"Messenger" — and "feminine," e.g., "Sempstresses," 
" Mother-in-iaw," etc. Plato is accused of having even 
"slept on" these mimes, and of imitating them shame- 
lessly in his own dialogues. Of these curious and meagre 
statements we can make little. Monologues, or simple 
dialogues, without chorus or any elaborate equipment, 
these mimes would seem to have been. 

But at any rate we need expect no dignified limitations 
for comedy, whether it be " Gomus-song " or " village- 
eong." In Attica the comedies were not " given a chorus," 
and otEered regularly in competition at the annual festival, 
□ntil about 170 b.c. This may well have been part of a 
reaction against Aischylean seriousness at Carnival time. 

We are limited in our knowledge almost absolutely to a 
single comic poet, of anrivalled creative power and origi- 
nality. How mnch was traditional before his day we can 
hardly surmise : the more as novelty and startling surprises 
are the very soul of the comedian's art. Indeed, even our 
present scant knowledge of the earlier Athenian " wooers 
of coy Thalia " ia largely drawn from a long reminiscential 
passage in Aristophanes's " Knights." 

Magnes, the first poet there mentioned, wrote a " Birds," 
" Frogs," " Lydians," etc., full of strange cries, as Aris- 
tophanes remarka He had lagged belated on the stage, 
but was now dead. 
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BEOINNINQS OS COMEDY 
Of Erstmoe's sweet song we hear that 
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"It carried along plane-trees and oaks, and 
even his enemieB, headlong : 
And never a song at a feast was heard but * Figwood-sandalled 

The alluBion is to a parody of the ancient hymn to " Golden- 
sandalled Hera." " Doro" is an imaginary goddesa of 
bribery, and " figwood " is equivalent here to our stfco- 
phancy. A bold treatment of corrupt political conditions 
is plainly indicated. This poet is described as now a 
wandering bahbling dotard, with broken lyre, withered 
garlands, and insatiate thirst, unpitied by the folk, though 
he should be entertained with free drink in the town-hall 
for hia youthful exploits. It is pleasant to add that Kra- 
tinoB astonished folk and rival once more before he died, 
by bringing out the nest year a comedy, called frankly the 
" Flask," which carried off the first prize over the famous 
Aristophanic "Clouds." His description of Pericles as the 
" onion-headed Zeus, son of Kronoa and Discord," indi- 
cates a fearless political lampooner of conservative affilia- 
tions. A characteristic distich of his is : 

" Veiilf wine Is a fleet-foot steed to the geniiil minstrel : 
Whoso water doth quaff nothing begettetb aright. " 

Eupolis was probably the chief of Aristophanes's rivals, 
but perished, still young, in the Peloponnesian war. His 
" Flatterers " described somewhat such a scene in the 
honse of Callias, prodigal son of the wealthy citizen Htp- 
ponicos, as Plato sketches early in his Protagoras. The 
comic poet, Phrynichoa, was cited above for a kindly verse 
on Sophocles's death. The comic Plato, not the philoso- 
pher, was one of the many maligners of Sappho. But it is 
useless to catalogue mere names. 

A single citation may exemplify how small is our salvage 
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from ancient literatnre, compared with what is lost. Her- 
mippoa "the one-eyed" is decidcdlja minor figure in fifth- 
century comedy. Yet thisfr^mentof his, beginning witba 
Homeric verse, throws a valuable cross-light on Attic trade 
and politics alike, while it shows us that bold references 
to matters of statecraft were nowise confined to the auda- 
cious Aristophanes. 

" Tell me, ye Muees, now, who hold your Olympian dwellings, 
What are the goods men bring In black ships hither to 

harbor ? 
Ont of Eyrene the caulillower comes, and hides of the oien, 
Ont of Italia ribs of beef ajid grain in abundance. 
Syracuse sends ns cheese, and pork she furnishes also. 
— As to the Coroynsans, we pray that Poseidon destroy them 
Utterly, vessels and all, for the treacherous heart that is in 

Rhodes provides us ralalDB, and flgs that invite unto slumber. 
Slaves from Pfarygia come, —but out of Arcadia, allies. 
Carthage, finally, sends us carpets, and cushions replen- 

From one such play, complete and duly dated, what man- 
ifold light on the real life of the day might be thrown! 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ARISTOPHANES 

If originality, imagiiutiye force, be the chief test, Aria- 
tophanes must take ranlc among the first aix or eight poets 
of all time. Of writere in draznatic form, only the creator 
of FahtalT and Bottom the Weaver rivals him in comic 
power. Yet he is not, and never can be, a really accept- 
able and popniar aathor in our modem world. Whether 
read in Greek or English, he is often difficnlt, occasion- 
ally nnintelligible. We mnst first be familiar with nam- 
berless events, persons, customs, to which he allodes, and 
then catch as we may the point of the swift, merciless, 
glancing jest with which he passes them by. Often, of 
course, this is no longer possible. 

But furthermore, no sane, clean-minded student can 
consent to interpret or discass frankly the real Aris- 
tophanes. Not to mention his covert allnsions, his very 
words are in many cases too foul for explanation. Every 
translator paraphrases, tones down, omits what he cannot 
treat more honestly. There remains still much that is in- 
dispensable, even to a summary sketch of Greek literary 
genius and its utterances. Even his rhythms are as resist- 
less in their sweep as Swinburne's. The Attic speech 
seems all aquiver with such life as pulses in Shoiley's 
choral and lyric songs. Indeed, if it were possible to cull 
out, and piece together intelligibly, the nobler portions of 
Aristophanes's work, his "Birds "and "Frogs," at least, 
would stand high among the most beautiful masterpieces 
of Hellenic idealism. But no anch feat is practicable. 
Some hints of his real quality we must attempt to convey. 
MB 
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His year of birth or death, in general the circnmstances 
of big life, are unknown. His claim to rank as a conser- 
vative, in politics and religion, never caused him to hold 
his hand when any mortal or divinity gave him an opening 
for a scoff or biting jeet. For forty years he was the favor- 
ite of the theatre. Old age, or a change of political condi- 
tions, softened the ferocity of hia wit, as the poverty of 
Athens in the early fourth century stripped his plays of 
the chorus, and of material splendor generally. So his 
last dramas belong to the New Comedy, or at least to the 
transitional Middle Comedy, with its milder satirical pict- 
ures of rather ignoble social conditions. But the tme 
Aristophanes is the audacious, strong-winged, creative poet 
of a larger day. The eleven comedies which survive give 
us an entirely adequate measure of his unique genius. 
The later ancients knew forty. The number is smaller 
than with the tragedians, because only one comic play was 
offered by each poet in the annual competition. 

Comedy was equipped, like tragedy, with three actors, 
and a chorus of twenty-four members. The latter, as a 
rule, came forward, at least once in the play, for a long 
address to the audience, in their proper person or in the 
poet's hehalf. This Parabasis, or Digression, as it is called, 
of the "Knights" has already been cited for allusions to 
Magnes and Eratinoa. 

Aristophanes's first dramas appeared in the time of 
Cleon, who is depicted hy Thukydides also as a blatant 
and corrupt demagogue, the most unworthy successor of 
Periclesin the popular regard. The "Feaaters" (4278.0.) 
and " Babylonians "(426 B.C.) are lost. Cleon bad cause to 
complain of the latter, but his suit gainst the poet ap- 
pears to hare failed. In the " Achamians " hatred of Cleon 
AThOThM. Euid weariness of the war reveal from the 
4*8 B-C- first words the political trend of the piece. 
They remain the chief topics to the end. Cleon on the 
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previons occasion bad felt doubly ontraged, since bis 
statesmanship hod been attacked in tbe presence of allies 
and strangers : evidently at the great Dionysia. Tbis 
time, says one of tbe cbaracters, he cannot complain. 



Vm. S04-8- 



" For we're at the Leoaion, by oareelves: 
There are no aliens here." 



The main character is a stnrdy old conntryman, Dikaiar- 
chos, who makes a private treaty with the Spartans. His 
lusarions ease is Indicronsly contrasted with other men's 
hardships. There are many realistic details, and a cer- 
tain homely beanty, in the rustic scenes. Even the Dio- 
nysiac procession and song is performed by the old coun- 
tryman and his family. 

The boastful general, Lamachos, comes in for much ridi- 
cule. Euripides appears in one scene, to be satirized 
chiefly for the various ragged suits which be keeps for hia 
pathetic characters. Many of his lines seem to be paro- 
died: an early and nnfrieni]ly testimony to his popularity. 
The spectators are repeatedly harangued directly, on the 
folly and misery of the war. There is little pretence of 
any sustained dramatic unity or illusion. 
Kaigbi*. The general purport of the " Knighto" la 

4^ B.C. much the same. The Athenian populace is 
audaciously personified as a dull-witted old man, Demos — 
reminding ns of John Ball — who is villanougly cheated by 
bis Paphlagonian slave. The latter is Cleon, as his mask 
and make-up instantly reveal when he appears. Tbis 
character Aristophanes himself assumed, as no actor dared 
perform it. The duties of the cboms were actually as- 
sumed by some of the first gentlemen of the city. The 
poet seems to have been welcomed as a serions political 
force on tbe conservative side, reminding us of young 
Jonathan Swift in the age of Queen Anne. Of coarse the 
dramatic illusion is constantly broken, as treaties, legisla- 
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tive measares, etc., are fully discussed. The Paphlago- 
nian is finally ousted by a cleverer, more loquacious rogue 
than himself. There is far more unity and effectiveness 
in this piece, but the bitter cynicism and constant vulgar- 
ity make it less agreeable than the AchaTtiianB. Rustic 
coareenesB seems cleaner than urban corruption. 
Qoodi, " The Clouds " was first performed in 

433 B.C. 423 B.C., and, after the unexpected defeat of 

the poet on that occasion by KratJnos, was remodelled. 
Here the satire is aimed at the so-called Sophists, espe- 
cially at the new art of rhetoric, which was popularly 
regarded as a dishonest device to make the worse cause ap- 
pear the better. With ontragcons injustice, Socrates, who 
pretended to no knowledge, took no foes, and devot«d bis 
life to ethical discussion alone, is elevated to the position 
of chief Sophist To this play he alludes 
unmistakably in the Platonic Apology, as an 
important cause of his unpopularity. 

An old rnstic, Strepsiades, married above his rank, is 
worried by his son's sporting debts. Having vainly begged 
the quicker-witted youth to go and learn of 

" The quacks, the palefaced folk, the barefoot 
ones," 

he goes himself and knocks at the door of the little Think- 
ing-shop (Phrontisterion). Some of the sages are delving 
in earth : others measuring the jump of a fiea. Socrates, 
high aloft in a basket, explains solemnly: 

Va. 3jg. " I walk on air, and overlook the sun." 

Descending, he proceeds to initiate the old man. 

The Clouds, whom Socrates causes to follow him earth- 
ward, appear ae beautiful white-robed women, forming 
the chorus of the comedy. Intermingled though it is 
with the vulgar comments of old Strepsiades, their en- 
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trance-Bong is the purest bDrst of nature-poetry in the 
laognage. Ho version can do it more than justice. 

Vf. «■ - 8s, " Iniinortal clouds, from the echoing shore 
TraMtaUoo ol Of the father of Btr^aius, from the sounding 

Dewy and fleet, let us rise and soar; 
Dewy and gleamiog and fleet are wel 

Let uB look OD the tree-clad mountain 'Crext, 
On the sacred earth where the fruits rejoic«, 

On the waters that murmur east and west, 

Un ttie tumbling eea with his moaning voice, 

For unwearied glitters the Bye of the Air, . . . 

" Let us OD, ye maidens that bring the Rain, 
"■ '^■*'»- Let UB gaie on Pallas' citadel, 

In the country of Cecrope fair and dear. 

The myBtic land of the holy cell. 
Where the rit«e unspoken securely dwell. 
And the gifts of the gods that know not stain, 
And a people of mortals that know not fear. . . ." 

To snch music, to such heights of song, this wondrous 
being could attain at a bound, at any instant: only to re- 
turn as suddenly to foul jest or biting satirical gibe. The 
explanation is so simple, yet so difficult for us to hold, 
that it will bear reiteration. The inspired poet, and his 
no leas sensitive and imaginative hearers, have given them- 
selves over to the mad intoxication of the Bacchic revels. 
Tliey are too nakedly unconventional, too close to the 
throbbing heart of nature herself, to be conscioua of 
shame. It was a festival of men alone. Even this song 
was actually reudered by a chorus, not of maidens, but of 
youths. It was all acceptable to the god: we can only 
echo, — a strange god! Such revels, quite as innocent of 
real immorality, might occur in some luxurious Bohemian 
club of artists to-day: but not with the slightest religious 
pretence. 
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In a few minntes Socmtes is expounding to his papiU 
that Zeus and the other gods no longer exist: Vortex is 
lord of all. This is an evident parody of some materialistic 
philosopiiy, probably Aiiaxagoras's. Rhythms, gender, and 
other diatintitions of formal grammar are presently dis- 
cussed, and were, in fact, noTeities of the time. 

But Strepsiades is Unally dismiased as a hopeless dunce. 
Ilis son reluctantly takes his place, and easily learns the 
art of cheating his creditors. Yet when the youth applies 
the same lessons to outwitting and finally beating his 
father, the latter monnta tlie roof of the Phrontisterion 
with torch and axe in haud. To Socnttes's frantic inquiries 
he makes the mocking answer: 

" I walk on air, and overlook the sun. ' ' 
The burning of the atheistic Thinking-shop makes a spec- 
tacular finale. 

One natural question may at once arise: Wh.it effect 
had all this on the strange heroic sage, familiar to every 
man in the theatre, who was thus ludicrously maligned? 
He appears to have appreciated the humorous fitness of 
his features, figure, and way of life for such dramatic nse. 
One tradition says he obligingly stood np to be compared 
with his double. The question of his personal relations 
with the poet will come np again. That he 

ra. p.jas. seriouslj believed such influences aided ma- 
terially to bring about his martyrdom at last can hardly 
be questioned. 

The "Wasps" is a play interesting to a much smaller 
circle. It satirizes, above all, the Athenian 
passion for litigation. A dog is tried for 
stealing a piece of cheese, and accidentally acquitted. 
There is still plenty of political allusion. Indeed, it is 
old " Cleon-lover " who is finally cured of his fondness 
for lawsuits by his son, "Cleon-hatcr," 
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The " Peace" indicates its subject in the title. The conti- 

trymaii Trygaloa flics up to Heaven on a huge 

' * ' ■ ■ beetle in quest of Peace. But tlie very g<xU 

have departed, leaving War enthroned on Olympos. Peace k 

confined in a dungeon. Tlience she is extricatcti, with Ilar- 

veat and Festival. Tiio wedding of Trygaioa ends the play- 

The purpose of this piece is evident. It has a clear, 
unified plot, and abounds in beautiful poetry. It could be 
effectively given on our ovrn stage, in a very free and in- 
complete version. IIow the action and changes of scene 
were devised in Athena we can hardly imagine. Trygaios 
himself has grave misgivings on his upward flight, and 
cries out to the machinist of the theatre to handle him 
carefully. 

The creative imagination, the sense of beauty, is now wide 
awake in onr poet, though mist always with 
very diverse impulses. That the "Birds" 
won only second place may well fill us with amazement at 
Attic gciiitis, or with deepest distrust for popular juries 
sitting on tlie merits of art. Unless we regard the large 
outlines of Dante's world as his proper invention, it is not 
eitay to find a more vivid and magnificent creation of the 
human fancy. The birds construct, with all the rites of 
founders, a middle city between Heaven and Earth, nnder 
■ the grotesque title of Cloudcuckooville (Nephelococcygia). 
The gods and mankind, thus ctit off from each other, are 
quickly brought to terms by the birds. 

The choral songs, in particular, of this play are not only 
of wonderful beauty, but show a surprising familiarity with 
the notes and habits of many birds. The comedy might 
well have been created for its own sake. Yet Blarney the 
Athenian, who with his comrade Hopeful is the prime 
mover in the enterprise, seems like a character sketch, and 
the two may have worn unmistakable magks. We know 
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from TlinkydideB what magnificent hopes were excited 
just at that time by the Sicilian expedition. The wedding 
of Peiathotairos (Blarney) with Zens'e daughter Baeileia 
(Kmpire) made the usual spectacular close. The actual 
events of the next year or two were so tragic, so disastrous 
to Athens, that wo can hardly expect even from the Comic 
Muse any later flight so exuberantly joyful as this. It is 
the masterpiece of Aristophantc — perhaps of Hellenic — 
imagination. 

The attention of Aristophanes seems at one period es- 
pecially directed to what wo call " women's rights." The 
Lysistrata has a motive not unknown in more modem 
comedy. The women of Greece, in convention assembled, 
resolve to force their husbands, by temporary divorce, to 
bring about a general peace. The success of the strategy 
is complete, bnt the scones arc of a character quite inde- 
scribable. 

In the " Thcsmophoriazousiii " the Attic women are cele- 
brating, as the title reveals, the exclusively feminine festi- 
val of Demctcr. T'hey propose to take measures of ven- 
geance on the arch woman-hater Euripides. lie, informed 
of his danger, vainly endeavors to jiersiiade hia dainty and 
effeminate brother poet Agathon to attend the meeting in 
disguise. Enripides'a brother-in-law does so, is detected, 
and finally rescued with great difficulty. 

Both dramatists are mercilessly ridiculed in this drama. 
Enripides's extant works are his sufficient defence: bnt 
Agathon is loss fortunate. Indeed, after-time must form its 
impressions of him chiefly from these scenes. Possibly the 
play embittered his stay in Athens. We may even imagine 
something like regret on the comedian's side. A cordial 
allusion to Agathon comes early in the 
' ' "Frogs." lie and his tormentor will be 

seen together in Plato's " Symposion." 




TlrK^K['S AND ASII'HlTltlTK. 
<iri-i-k Viiw l)v Ku 111 iron ioH, in llii- Louvre. 
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We may mention briefly here also tbe " EcclesiazonBai," 
or Women's Town-meetiug, brought out twenty yeara later. ' 
The poet'a daring imagination is sadly tamed. The politi- 
cal gibes and criticiamB are mild indeed by comparison. 
The coarseness, the low opinion of womankind, even the 
wit and sparkle of dialogue, still remind as of the earlier 
triumphs. The radical communistic ideas of the women 
politicians have been interpreted by some critics as a satire 
on certain features in Plato's ideal Bepnblic. Bnt tbe 
poet of the " Clonds," even in later life, would hardly have 
refrained so carefully from personal allusion to the philoso- 
pher. Moreover, it is very doubtful if even the two oldest 
books, of the ten in Plato's completed work, had been pub- 
lished so early. 

The most important and instructive in many ways of all 
Aristophanes's comedies, as a real criticism of contemporary 
life and art, is the " Frogs." It is, also, the most difficult 
to reconcile with any religious or reverent attitade in the 
poet Dionysos is himself the central figure of the com- 
edy, and to the cowardice which he displays 
I in Homer he adds many other failings 
quite as ungodlike. 

The tragic poets Sophocles and Euripides have both died 
within the year. Dionysos inquires of his brother Heracles 
the road to Uades, that he may fetch a good tragedian, 
preferably Euripides, back to life. Sophocles, he thinks, 
would hardly run away, 

Vm. 83-85. " for he wa« gentle here. Is gentle there. " 

Heraelea : Where's Asathon ? 

Dionysos: Where Is he ? Gone and left me ; 

— A good poet, and r^p«tt«d by his friends. 
Heracles : Where is he gone 7 
Dionyao* : To the luzar; of tbe blest. 



J, vl., >3>-37- 
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Agathon had really departed, not to Elyaiam, bat to the 
luxurioQB court of a Thessaliaa tyrant. 
The remark on lophon was quoted before. 

By Charon Dionysos is compelled to row himself across. 
The StygiaD frogs meantime console him with their famous 
aong " Brekekgx ko&x." 

The god's faithful attendant Xanthias, heavily laden, 
attends him. When agoblin, real or imagined, approaches, 
DionysoB pushes his slave to the point of danger, and fi- 
nally, in a panic, rushes toward the orchestra and begs pro- 
tection from his own priest, who was sitting, as the chief 
guest of honor, in the beautiful carven chair still to be 
seen in the oft-remodelled Athenian theatre. 

Presently appears a band of the Initiated, chanting the 
praise of the god, under his mystical name at Elensis, 
lacchoa. This is the true chorus of the play. Their 
songs, of unearthly sweetness, eeem at least close akin to 
those actually sung in the Eleusinian mysteries. Demeter 
is invoked, to bless both mirthful and serious utterances. 
Yet it is amid most impure and unseemly jests, and libels 
OQ noted Athenians named, that we hear such strains aa: 

Vm. 448 - s». " Let u» haBt«n, let ub fly, 
Traiuloilan of Where the iovely meadows lie; 
J. n. Pimn. Where the living waters flow; 

Where the roses bloom and blow. 

HeitB of immortAlity, 

Segregated, safe abd pure. 

Easy, Borrowleas, secure; 

Since our earthly course is nuit 

We behold a brighter sun. 

Holy lives, — a holy vow, — 

Such rewards await them now." 

Dionysos is now at Pluto's gate. He has come with club 
and lion-skin to secure good entertainment, but on an- 
nouncing himself as Heracles he is promised dire ven- 
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ge&nce for his theft of the watch-dog Kerberofl on hia 
former Tisit. While the angry doorkeeper ia anramoning 
nnto, Xsnthios ii persuaded to take hia master'a place. 
Both are well beaten, bnt finally admitted. 

Pinto welcomes Dionysos, who finds already in progreaa 
a fierce contest among the poets. Sophocles at his death 
had refused to dispute Aischylos's superiority, but Eu- 
ripidea promptly raised a schism and claimed the honor. 
So Dionysoe ia installed as umpire, with the return to 
earth in prospect as the reward for the winner. 

Thus a critical analysis of poetic merits and faults is 
actually conducted, of course with much unfairness and 
some nonsense, yet with a strong Yein of scrions and sound 
method. The passage extends to more than six hundred 
lines. Some of the rival recitations are clearly atrocious 
parodies, some are noted by the ancient scholiasts as 
genuine, and in some cases give na knowledge of lost 
plays. One anch couplet, from the " Eleasin- 
^*"' '■ '' iaas," was cited on a previoaa page. 

The most famous episode in this scene is that in which 
the long, frigid explanations in Euripides's prologues are 
ridicoled. Here there ia no distortion of facta at all. 
Aiachylofl declares he can "bitoh a flask of oil" npon 
almost any of them. Euripides recites, with interniptions, 
a seriea of hia own prologues: 

Bur. "Aigfptoo, BO the accepted story runs, 
_, . With tUtj dangfaten TojagJDg the sea 

To Argos came and — 
Atteh. lort hia flask of ollt " 

The more general prologne fares no better. 

Bnr. " Vo nnnial Is there who is wbolly ble«t. 

nw ge n tle b o i n has not the means to lire, 

**■ ''^••" -nM ignoble clown hath— 

AUek. kwt bla flask of oU I " 
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Each attempt wrecks on the eame rock: and we also 
realize that three or four sach living play-bills in one 
day's performance maj well have been wearieome. The 
type is fairly enough given: 

" CadmoB departing from the town of Tyrc^ 
TM. .»5->«. aon of Agenor '■ 

" Pelops the Tant&lid to Pisa came 

Indeed, this especial cfeanra at the fifth syllable was ever 
after known as the Enripidean. 

Aiscbylos by no means escaped nnscathed, though in 
general he represents the good old conservatism in art, 
style, and morals against the dangeroas and popular deca- 
dent — as Euripides really appeared, no doubt, to the 
sober, anstere, moderate Aristophanic fancy I Especially 
when, aa a final test, the two tragic poets' words are 
actually weighed in a huge pair of balances, Aischylos's 
pompous, even bombastic, grandiloquence is quite as 
mirth -provoking as the twitterings of his rival. 

Yet at last Dionysos, who had come originally for 
Enripides, makes a final gibing use of a perfectly justifiable 
line in the " Hippolytos," 

" My tongue has sworn, unsworn my mind remains," 

—and changes his mind. The procession which as usual 
closes the play escorts Aischylos back to earth, while Soph- 
ocles, we hear, will probably maintain over Euripides his 
claim to the throne of the poets in Hades. This final group- 
ing of the three will at least assure us once again that our 
wealth in the best dramatic poetry, surviving, outweighs 
oar losses. With this most original and wonderfal of 
comedies the fifth century, or rather our knowledge of 
it, fitly closes. 

The comparatively feeble and late " Women's Town- 
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meeting" was mentioned above. The last scene of all in onr 
merry poefs career ie the "Plutoe," itself a recasting of a 
play twenty years older. But not even Kra- 
tinos's old age was more pitifuL Chorna there 
is none, if we except a ragged crowd introduced in a single 
scene of seyenty lines, with possibly one brief chant. As 
for political criticism, there is a single timid allusion. 
The god of Wealth is healed of his blindness, and repairs 
the grieTona injustice of mortal lots. Yet when he is 
actually installed in Pallas Athene's Parthenon, as the 
chief divinity, we may well doubt if the old poet is really 
more optimistic, or more reverent, than in his prime. De- 
spite this bit of the old audacity in imagination, the play 
is a more or less realistic social drama, and bo is fitly 
counted as an early example of the New Comedy of man- 
ners. The veteran laga belated on the stago of a new 
century. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
LATER COMEDY 

Aqain, as with tragedy, our knowledge ends abrupt- 
ly. We have no fragments, even, of any comedy after 
AristophaDea, snfficieiit to give a tolerable notion of the 
plot. Indeed, the great mass of eitracta contained in 
Stobaios's scrap-book, or quoted by other grave writers cit- 
ing for our edification, might give the impression that this 
was a achool of sententious philosophy. How misleading 
any such notion is we may judge from Latin versions like 
Plautus's " Trinummus " and Tereace'a "Andria," both 
frankly borrowed from the Greek masters, Philemon and 
Mennnder. The few scenes recovered in 1897 from Menan- 
neouidvr, w- dor's " Farmer " give quite the same impres- 
■»' ^-^ sion. The wise saws are there, in abnndance : 

but they only emphasize the pettiness of the social condi- 
tions and ambitions in a witty, caltiyated, degenerate age. 
We can bat hope that the contemporary stage was not, 
after all, a jost pictnre of fourth or third century Athens 
and Hellas. Yet it was an enthusiastic and a scholarly ad- 
, mirer, surrounded by the boundless treasures 
of the Alerandrian library, who cried : " 
Menander and Life, which of you imitated the other ?" 

It was to Euripides that these men looked back as their 
true master, though they wrote, far more than he, in an 
age which had outlived enthusiasm and forgotten the 
earlier ideals. Snch character sketches as his querulous 
Electra and her deferential base-born husband, or the fussy 
loquacious nurse in the " Hippolytos," certainly did fore- 
shadow a drama to which neither chanting chorus nor 
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tragic mask and baskin were befitting. The stock types, 
howoTer, of the later comedy, the monotonously similar ras- 
cally slaves, yonthfnl libertines, credaloas fathers, hungry 
parasites, complaisant alave-girla, ete., appear to be rather 
due to the Sicilian art of Epicharmos's school. 

That the eight hundred plays of the Middle Comedy 
which AthenaioB read, and occasionally cites for the name 
of a rare bird or dainty sance, would provide for us more 
RBefnl information on myriad details of ancient life, is cer- 
tain. Yet we have here no snch bitter sense of loss as in 
the disappearance of the early Greek lyric. After all, this 
school stands, in the tale of Hellenism, somewhat as Gon- 
greve and Van Brngh, or possibly Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan, in the literature of Shakespeare's people and land. 

It is interesting to find in one of these so-called comic 
anthers, Timocles, a fine definition of the fnnctiou of 
tragedy : 

" Han it a creatara doomed to weary toil. 
And many sorrows life itself contains. 
As consolation in our aniious moods 
Was this devised. The soul forgets her woes. 
Led to oblivion by an alien grief. 
With pleaHure, and made wiser, she departs : 
For each who sees a trouble, heavier far 
Than lie haa Buffered, fall on other men, 
Lamentetb less bis own calamity." 

Yet this spirit finds in life, after all, little save cause for 
Stoical endurance. The Epicurean ideal of happiness of- 
fered by Philemon ts little nobler, 

PblldBM, 361- " I*' ^ Peace I O dearest ISens, 
tti B.C. How loving Is the goddess, and how kind t 

Harriages, feBtIval^ Icln, children, friends. 
Food, wine, health, wealth, prosperity she gives. 
— And it of all theee things we are bereft. 
Dead is tlie life of men white yet they live." 
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In anch &n age we may expect the morbid conscioDBiiesa of 
colorlesB monotony in life to appear : and there seems to 
be a monmf nl sincerity in the words cited from Menander, 
the greatest of the school : 

" That man I count most happy, Parmeno, 

Who, aft«r he has viewed the splendors here, 

Departeth quickly whither he hath come. 

This common sun, I mean, stars, waters, clouds. 

And Are : these shall he see if he abide 

A century, or if his years be few ; 

Nor aught more glorious shall he see than they. ' ' 
Of course any anch passage may be merely spoken in 
character, as it might have been by the melancholy Jacques 
in the forest of Arden, where all else is so full of youthful 
life and joy. But the same tone is struck in so many frag- 
ments that it is clearly a favorite commonplace. We are 
painfnlly reminded, that these " idle singers of an empty 
day " have outlived all hope of the ancient Hellenic free- 
dom. Menander is the congenial friend of Epicnros. And 
still, console ourselves as we may for utter loss, we must 
hope that at least one complete play of Philemon or 
Uenander may yet be restored to as, if only to test the 
Nact. Ati.. 11., truth of Roman Oellins's frank essay, on the 
'^' superiority of their polished originals to the 

coarsened, vulgarized I«tin paraphrases. 

It is, however, more than time to turn back to a happier 
century, and to study the rise of that younger, calmer form 
of rhythmical and artistic utterance, born and bred nnder 
the influences of true poetry, which we call proae. 

BIBLIOOBAPHT 
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CHAPTER XXX 
BBGIKHINOS OF PROSE 

That poetry is older than prose ia a commonplace, and, 
like moat aach dicta, it aeedB explanation. The gibberish 
of savages, the chatter of the street or the market, is 
neither prose nor poetry. Both rnbrics together cover 
only the artistic forms of otteranca 

Poetry, we believe, arose in closest connection with 
rhythmic bodily movement, and usnally, also, with some 
rndimentary attempt at mnsic. Intense passionate feel- 
ing, a simple, well-marked recnrrent rhythm, and the va- 
rious forms of emphatic repetition or "rime" in aonnds, 
are its nsnal marks. Sach erode chants, making united 
action possible, are the first utterances to be retained in 
anything like fixt form : and permanency ia an essential 
quality of literature. Oar children begin their acquaint- 
ance with poetry by intoning the jingling lines of Mother 
Goose as they dance or march in what we call play . They 
are repeating the longer experiences of a savi^e ancestry. 
Large maasea of poetry, even extended epics, can be, and 
have been, transmitted from age to age without the use 
of writing: even as our children's games and songs come 
down, unwritten, for centnriea. 

But with increasing maturity comes a cooler attitnde of 
mind toward the present and the past The historic spirit, 
the desire to know and record the events of the passing 
day, is aronsed. Any too regular rhythm now becomes a 
fetter, being no longer natural or desirable. Certain ca- 
dences and measures must indeed still remain, for they 
are rooted in physical necessity. 

The line between poetry and prose is perhaps crossed in 
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apophthegms, proverbs, nnggets of sententions wisdom, of 

Gondeused experience, Theae still often ose end-rime, as 

"Haste makes waste"; or alliteration, as "Time and tide," 

"Live and learn." Pittacos's maxim, cited on 

a previous page, looks like plain prose. So 

do "Know thyself" and "Naught in excess," most 
famous of Delphic warnings. Thales, Bias, even Solon, 
and the other sages, seem to have been decidedly prosaic 
in their proverbial wisdom. More poetic are such trner 
philosophers as Heracleitos, while some, as 
' we have seen, actoally nsed hexameter and 
other verse-forms. 

Perhaps Heracleitos was the first master of prose. His 
style was famons for its obscnrity, and the brief apho- 
risms preserved for us are nsuallf weighted heavily with 
thought, e.g. : 

" The King whose oracle is at Delphi neither reveals nor 
eoaceals, but indicates. 

" All things are exchanged for Are, and fire for all things; 
even as all goods are bartered for gold, and gold for all goods. 

" Listening, not to me, but to the Word, it is wise for men 
to confess that all things are one, 

"The Sun shall not transgress his bounds; else the Fates, 
the handmaids of Justice, will And it out. 

' ' You cannot step twice Into the same river; for other and 
ever other waters flow on. 

"Dogs bark at everyone they do not know. Fools are 
frightened at every novel Idea. 

" Manifold learning maketh not the spirit wise. " 

Nowonder that he who Brst strove to shape such nnggets 
of philosophic thought, in an untechnical language, into a 
form fit for common use, refused to be further hampered 
by metre, or mnsic, which did not appeal to his own 
rather gloomy imagination. 

Larger masses of calmer, more colloquial ntteranoe 
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would be prodnced, perhaps, first in early oratory. But 
little, save here nnd there a pictnresqne phraae, is likely 
to be saved antil some form of written record has become 
easy and nsaal. Indeed, even Pericles'a and Qorgias's 
geanine speeches have almost wholly perished. The art 
of writing, borrowed from eastward neighbors, was in use 
among the Oreeks for centnries before any large prose 
composition was created and preserved. 

Mere lists of kings, magistrates, priests, or victors in 
contests, copies of royal decrees or civic laws, even inter- 
national treaties, are not yet literatnre. The law-codes 
of Draco and Solon bad, of coarse, little or no artistic 
intention. Bnt under the inflncnce of the old epics and 
the myths, a larger form of chronicle, an attempt to trace, 
from the divine ancestor down, the past of a city, a clan, 
or a kingly line, presently suggested itself. Snch chronicles 
were the foreronners of Herodotos's masterpiece. Kapid 
progress became possible after King Psammetichos, late 
in the seventh centnry, opened Egypt to foreign com- 
merce, and instead of the costly parchment the Greeks 
eonld nae the relatively cheap and easily prepared papyms. 
Here, as so often before, the colonies of Asiatic Ionia were 
far in advance of continental Hellas. Indeed, the Ionic 
dialect, and later its special Attic form, dominated this 
field of literature almost exclnsively. 

Since Cadmos of Miletos is at beat bnt a name, his 
townsman, Hecataios, appears to ns as the first important 
author of a Chronicle. He himself makes a creditable 
Herod., v., it, figure in Herodotos's account, striving to dis- 

"s- gnade the too-confident lonians from their 

fatal rebellion against Persia, and later interceding to save 
them from its worst reanlta. Of hia " Genealogies," in at 
least fonr books, we have meagre fragments : from the 
" Description of the Earth," in two rolls, there are more 
copious extracts extant. 
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The best-known anthor of this type, however, was Hel- 
lanicoB, whose life, like Sophocles's, apparently coTered 
almost the entire fifth century. His energetic researches 
in chronology resulted in works like " The Priestesses at 
Argos" {i.e., of the great Hera-temple) and the "Garneian 
Victors" (in the local games of Sparta). These were mnch 
more than bare lists. Indeed, we are told that they were 
partially composed in verse. This may refer to the cita- 
tion of metrical inscriptions. Uany other collections of 
local legends, essays on the Trojan and Persian wars, etc., 
are credited to this energetic investigator. With all his 
_ pains, he wins from Thukydides only blame 

for his vagneneas as to dates. He seems to 
have had a monotonous, naive style. Though a Mityle- 
nean, he, too, nsed the Ionic dialect. He and Herodotos 
appear to have been quite independent of each other. 

We get a strong impression that these two authors, 
Hecataios and Hellanicos, and their whole class, the 
" Logographers," were altogether inferior in interest aud 
scope to the man of genius with whose delightful volume 
oar connected knowledge of Greek or European history 
begins. 

Indeed, the early and splendid bloom of Asiatic Hel- 
lenism is already passed. When Darius crushed the rash 
rebellion of the Ionian coast cities and destroyed Miletos, 
in 494, it marks the close of an epoch. Those cities were 
presently freed by Athens, bnt only to become her abject 
tributaries, and to pass again, within the century, into 
Persian hands. Herodotos, the last Eastern Greek of 
supreme genins, though be still writes in the Asiatic 
dialect of Ionia, finds his most congenial friends in Athens, 
and a place of repose for his old age in an Attic colony on 
Italian soil. 
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HEBODOTOS 

Hebodotos was born a Persian subject, in the Dorian 
48Birh4an?) colony of Ualicamasaos, in eonthweeterD 
"-^- Asia Minor, so his louic dialect was prob- 

ably learned from his more northern neighbors, though 
it seems a perfectly natural utterance. Ilia direct saze- 
rain was the Qneen Artemisia of Caria, whose unscrupu- 
louB audacity during the battle iu the straits of Salamis 
he describes, not without a certain pride in 
her snccessfal craft and cruelty. The future 
historian, with all his Hellenic patriotism, was evidently 
bred to a high appreciation of Persian character also. His 
uncle, Panyasts, was a belated epic poet ; a collector of 
myth and folk-lore. Early in the boy's life came the 
liberation of the Asiatic Greeks by the Athenian fleet. 
This taught him a lesson of gratitude which he never 
forgot. His wide jonrneyings must have begun early in 
life. Whether they were made for trade, love of learning, 
or mere adventure, we are not told. The Black Sea, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Kyrene, all the chief points 
of the Greek peninsula, he visited. Some sort of safe- 
conduct from Persian officials he must have had. 

The occurrence of his public reading in Athens, which 
was most liberally rewarded by a gift of ten talents, is as- 
signed to the year 445. The reward was well-earned, if 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth chapter of Book VII., 
alone, had been composed so early: yet the amount is so 
large that he seems rather to have rendered some great 
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political servioe. Perhaps the history was even then ap- 
preciated as a manu^ of information on the whole world 
of commerce and of politics. The nnmerons tales of his 
popalar recitations in this or that city may be trne in the 
main. ProfeBsioual story-telling is familiar in the East, 
and he was certainly a master of the art. Eten his jour- 
neys may bare been made, in part, expresaly to collect 
materials for such entertainment. 

In 443 he became a citizen of the Attic colony Thnrioi 
in Sonthem Italy. Athens itself had naturally many at- 
tractions for him, and be speaks familiarly of, e.g., the 
Propylaia, which were not completed nntil 432 b.c. Yet 
he was often called a Thurian, and probably spent there a 
peacefnl old age, dying before his beloved Athens's bnmili- 
ation. Certainly his book seems like the leisurely and 
loving work of a wise, happy, reverent old man. 

Herodotos took a large view of historical events, bnt 
colored them all with bis own vivid imagination. His 
acceptance of the naive, popular faith in marvel, miracle, 
prophecy, and direct intervention of the gods nsnally 
seems sincere. In many snob respects be appears to 
belong rather to the Orient, or to the epoch of the 
Odyssey, than to the enlightened, sceptical, Periclean age. 
We must remember, however, that the friend of Soph- 
ocles cannot have been ignorant of artistic theory, of 
composition as a fine art: and even the shrewd scepticism 
of a trne Periclean Greek sometimes peeps out behind bia 
most marvellous recitals. He is extremely well read in the 
epic and lyric poetry, and has remarkably good judgment 
in purely literary questions. 

The influence of Homer npon Herodotos was, of conrse, 
great: bat the effect of Attic tragedy can be at least as 
clearly traced. Indeed, the very beginning of his work is 
dramatic. The Persian wars, his proper snbject, are re- 
garded as a final act in a long series of aggressions between 
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Greeks and Asiatic peoples now absorbed into Xerzea's em- 
pire. Enropa, lo, Medea, and Helen pass across the scene. 

However, we soon reacb Crcesua of Lydla, wbo by con- 
qaering the Asiatic Greeks forged the first real link in the 
long chain of events. With this famous tjpe of Oriental 
luxury, and fataous confidence, Solon, the Athenian sage, 
is finely contrasted. Yet the tatter's actaal travels must 
have been over, long before Croesas's accession, and the 
whole tale is a poetic invention. The further account of 
Cnxaus's son and the prophecy bow he should perish, is 
still more tragic and dramatic in quality, and mythical in 
most of its details. The exiled Phrygian prince Adrastos 
who comes to Cnssus, a fngitive, to be purified of involun- 
tary blood-guiltiness, is a good copy of the Homeric Phoi- 
nix. The mereiless coming of doom to Crcesns's son, from 
the very band moat eager to protect him, is no more his- 
torical in quality than the tale of Meleager, or of Oidipus. 
Indeed, the "steel point" by which bis death must occur 
reminds us of the German fairy-tale " DornrOschen." 

With the account of Croesus's conqueror, the great Cyrus 
of Persia, we are carried much farther toward the marvel- 
loving Orient. Furthermore, we are frankly told that 
three other quite different chronicles of the same career 
were at the narrator's disposal. We would gladly have 
heard them all. 

Still the scene widena Wherever the plot, or the ac- 
tivities of the future combatants, Persia and Hellas, may 
carry us, native manners and customs, picturesque legend, 
anecdotes enlivened with graphic and witty conversations, 
which if held at all could never have been truly reported, 
are easily, often gracefully, woven into the main tale. 
Naturally enongb, tboagb the writer himself has a clean 
imagination and taste, some episodes overstep car modem 
notions of reticence almost as far as Scheherazade's un- 
pruned narration. The main purpose is never lost from 
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sight, eveD Then the accouDt of the conquest of Egypt, by 
Ojrae'e sod Cambyaes, brings with it the long and most in- 
accnrate diBqaiaition upon that land of marvelB which more 
than fills Book II. This is indeed the most vnlaerable 
section of the varied chronicle, partly because the decipher- 
ing of the hieroglyphs now gives to oar scholars copious 
original docameotB, very little from which was translated 
in good faith to the inquisitive, creduloas traveller in the 
fifth century before Christ. 

From the time when Xerxes's heralds summon forth the 
ban and arri^re-baa of every Asiatic people for the greatest 
invasion in all history, the unity of the tale is more strong- 
ly felt, and the style rises to fit its lofty theme. Yet even 
iu these anoala of his own childiah years, these chronicles 
whose details were gathered from the lips of countless eye- 
witnesses, we have no sober account of merely actual events. 
^^ Oracles are still ottered, and fulfilled. Pan 

hails Pheidippides in the Arcadian glade. 
Unearthly sights and sounds accompany the doomed host, 
whose wiser heads have long foreseen the very graves that 
await them in Platfean soil. We have in fact, as Dr. 
Wheeler has so well said, though not at all what we do or 
ever could write as history, something "better than that, 
for it is a picture of what history was to people then." In- 
deed, a half-century had sufficed to give these really mar- 
vellous events a semi-mythical coloring and charm. Since 
the grave, pragmatical Tliukydides is practically of the 
same generation, we must suppose that it was Herodotos's 
birthplace, or his peculiar temperament, that made him 
rather a late disciple of the epic school, like his nncle, than 
a congenial member of Pericles's enlightened agnostic circle. 
For that we are profoundly thankful. 

There is perhaps no single profane volume so full of 
instruction and enjoyment for all who are interested in the 
remote past, or in human experience. No English words 
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of onr present ueage can imitate the qnsint, nntechnical 
naiTet^ of Herodotoe, the simple, flowing sentences, often 
faulty bnt never obscnre, the easy, effortless charm of hia 
anecdotes. Nothing characteristic or typical seems to him 
tririaL " I shall go forward in my accoant, describing 
alike tlie small and great cities of men. For those which 
aucJeutly were great, have most of them become little, and 
those which in my time were great, had before been small. 
Knowing, tlien, that haman prosperity never abides at the 
same point, I shall discnss both alike." 

The tnith is, indeed, that large forces, political and na- 
tional movements, were less intelligible, less interesting to 
oor anther than purely haman qualities. Hence a personal 
qaarrel, a conversation, even a keen, witty epigram, ia too 
often made to account for a revolntion or a conquest. If 
Craeans delays the subjugation of the j£gean islanders, it 
is because Pittacos brings him the pretended information 
that they are purchasing liorses to invade Lydi^ When 
he esclaima in delight, that they eliould thna deliver them- 
selves into bis hand, the bold Hellenic tyrant points out to 
his mightier neighbor the exactly similar folly of the lands- 
man assailing the masters of the sea. 

The very first sustained pictareaqne tale of Book I. il- 
lustrates this quality stilt better. If Crcesns's ancestor 
(-■yf^es, a captain of the royal guard, dethroned and sac- 
ceeded his master Myrsilos, the last of the Heracleidai, we 
may well believe that the monarch was degenerate and 
foolish, or even that the plottings of the harem may have 
hastened his fall and uplifted the " mayor of the palace." 
But Myrailos'a mad admiration for his own wife, hia de 
termination that Uygea shall see her disrobed, the reluc- 
tant submission of the courtier, the detection and vengeance 
carried out by the enraged lady, — are all reported as by an 
eye-and-ear witness ; and then, as if to intimate the char- 
acter of hia real sourcea of tnformatioii, Herodotoe remarks 
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that ArchilochoB the Parian wrote a poem in iambic trimeter 
on the Babject. If a lampoon by that soldier of fortnna 
did contain so high-colored a story, no other archiveB wonld 
have been ransacked to refute it. Pity, that the ring 
Plato, Rcpnuic whlch made Oyges invisible bad not yet been 
38« D, 6ij 8. invented, or perhaps belonged to one of the 
three or more other rersiooB which may well have been 
current. 

Ilerodotos, as an historian, is an eminently picas man. 
That IB, be believes that hnman affairs are plainly gnided 
by divine beings. That some oracles hare been purchased 
by bribes he is aware, yet he believes the Pythia at Delphi, 
and other medinma, to be in trath the human monthpieces 
of the gods. The oracles which he repeats are often, per- 
haps DBnally, ambiguous. The most famous case of all is 
when CroBBus, aboat to attack Cyrus, is assured that he 
" will destroy a great empire." Yet in adversity the con- 
quered and captive monarch is himself convinced that he 
should have asked, and could have learned, whether his 
own or Cyrus's empire was referred to. So the tale is told, 
at least. Herodotos himself may have been as advanced a 
sceptic as Anaxagoras : we can never know. 

It must be confessed that a large vein of morbid pessi- 
mism, colored by Oriental fatalism, is often seen in Herod- 
otos. The gods do not merely punish presumptuous siu, 
they are themselves jealous of any human prosperity or 
happiness which seems to approach their own. This is 
the very error which Aischylos had eloquently refuted, 
Punless death in early youth is the best boon Heaven 
itself can bestow upon the most favored of mortals. This 
last belief is enforced in characteristic fashion by the beau- 
^^ tiful story of Cleobis and Biton, the dutiful 

sons, whose mother prays for their highest 
happineaa, and whose sleep of exhaustion passes into the 
longer slumber from which there is no return to life's 
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feverish dream. This idyllic tale, which appealed power- 
fully to that melancholy mood common to Greek and 
Aaglo-Sazon, is pat into the month of the sage and 
hnmane Solon, who, rebuking Crceans's preenmption, evi- 
dentl; voices the best thoaght of Hellenism as held by the 
chronicler himself. 

Bnt the political insight of oar author improves, his 
views of Providence grow more enlightened, his dignity 
as a real historian is more constantly remembered, as the 
great tragedy of Xerxes's defeat passes lilie a splendid pag- 
eant across the scene. The jnst tribute to Athens, ren- 
dered after her presidency of the voluntary Delian leagne 
bad become an oppressive mle over sullen and dangerous 
subjects, perhaps after the blacker tragedy of long, de- 
structive civil war throughout Hellas had already begun, 
is a favorable example of clear and fearless argnment : 

"And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion which 
most men I know will mislike, but which, as it 
seems to me to be true, I am det«rmined not to 
withhold. Had the Athenians from fear of the approaching 
danger quitted their conntr]', or had they without quitting It 
submitted to the power of Xenea, there would certainly have 
been no attempt to resist the Peisiane by sea ; in which case 
the coarse of events by land would have been the following : 
Though the Peloponneeians might have carried ever bo many 
breastworks across the Isthmus, yet their allies would have 
fallen off from the Laoednmonians, not by voluntary desertion, 
but because town after town must have been taken by the 
fleet of the barbarians ; and so the Lacedsmonians would at 
last have stood alone, and standing alone, wonld have dis- 
played prodigies of valor and died nobly. Either they wonld 
have done this, or else, before it came to that extremity, seeing 
one Greek state after another embrace the cause of the Hedes, 
they would have come to terms with King Xerxes, and thus 
either way Oreece would have been brought under Persia. 
For I cannot nnderstand of what possible use the walls across 
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the IflthntnB oould have been, if the King had bad themaatety 
of the eetL If then a man eboald now baj that the Atfaenlana 
were the saviours of Greece, he would not exceed the tratb. 
For they truly held the eoalee, and whicheyer dde they es- 
poused must have carried the day. They, too, it was, who, 
when they had determined to maintain the freedom of Greece, 
roused up that portion of the Greek nation which bad not 
gone over to tbe Mede« ; and ho, next to the gods, they re- 
pulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles which reached 
them from Delphi, and struck fear Into their hearts, failed to 
persuade them to fly from Greece. They had the courage to 
reniain faithful to their land and await the commg of the foe. ' ' 

Yet the allasion to tbe oracles recalls Herodotos to his 
unquestioning faith in such divine guidance. The first 
response to the envoys at Delphi bad predicted id terrific 
figures the fall of their city and the destruction of their 
temples, and ended : 

"Hie ye forth from my shrine, and plunge your spirito In 
sorrow 1 " 

But utterly refusing to accept this as Apollo's fiual word, 
the legates by much supplication extorted a somewhat 
more comforting utterance. This contains the famous 
allusioQ to the " wooden walls," which were to furnish 
tbe Athenians their only refuge. While the same Delphic 
oracle had told the defeated and captive .Croesna that the 
Fates (Moirai) ordained tbe fall of Sardis, though Apollo, 
by intercession with them, bad secured three years' delay, 
jet on this occasion we have a different, though equally 
naive, account of the divine rule : 

" Pallas has not been able to soften the lord 
H»^..yM..w ofOlympos, 

Fraying to Zeus full often, and urging with 
excellent counsel. " 

Themistoclea alone could espound these utterances, not»- 
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My the application of the phrase "wooden walls " to 
the fleet he himself had ao long been preparing. The 
snapicion that be had also inspired the utterance to some 
extent was too widely and pereistontly current to have 
failed to reach the historian's ears. But ho only goes on 
calmly in the next chapters to mention the discussion over 
the meaning, and the wise statesmanship of Thomistocles 
in the years of preparation. lie neither combats, nor 
openly shares, our suspicions against the oracle. 

The history ends fittingly, with the final dostniction of 
Xerxes's bridge, and the complete departtiro of all surviv- 
ing Persians from Europe. Luat of all, somewhat like the 
qniet closing word of the chorus in an Attic tragedy, IIo- 
rodotos manages, with a frank awkwurdnoaa that defies 
criticism, to bring upon his final page the warning of Cyrus 
the Great, when his Persians were bout on migrating to a 
more fertile and favored land: ".Soft countries give birth 
to soft men. There is no region which produces very de- 
lightful fruits and at the sumo time men of warlike spirit." 

Those who perceive how cleverly the true moral of the 
tale is thus uttered throngh Persian lips, to avoid drawing 
down, by nndue exultation over Greek success, tliodrouilcd 
wrath of divine Xemesis, will probably agree that lie- 
rodotos's many-sided gcnins included all the literary art 
needed for supremo success. The simple foot is that crenl- 
ing his prose style, and composing history, practically, 
without models, he has rctaincl down tt> the present day a 
popularity, both among boyish reuilcrs and with tlio mii- 
turest and wisest of students, hardly rivalled by historian, 
poet, or romancer since. This is largely 'Iiie to bis charm- 
iii..j9-4tf 1L.13- ing skillas a story-teller. I'olycratesand his 
'* '• '- *^«- ring, Arion and tht; dolphin, Cn/rsus's pride 
and Solon's reproof, and a hundre'l other tales, will al- 
ways give delight. And yet. we ilo onr author no justii;*), 
unless we put ourselves wholly under his sj^ell while read- 
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ing oonaecotiTely the last foar books at least, letting pan 
before onr dreaming eyes that splendid world-wide pan- 
orama, the inrasion and retreat of Xerxes. This Tolnme 
stands beside Homer, perhaps not second even to that, in 
an; library or book-shetf devoted to classical antiquity. 

The dominant inflnence of Ionic Greek in prose is illns- 
trated in the same centnry agun hy the physician Hippoc- 
rates, who was bom in the Dorian island of Cos : yet his 
nnmerons snrriTing essays are also in essentially the same 
dialect as Herodotos's history. Indeed, these two aathors 
of Dorian origin sapply onr chief materials for stndy of the 
Ionic speech of their age. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THUKTDIDES 

Op the first and greatest Attic historian it is diBicnU to 
speak without noting the many points of contrast with 
his Ionian contemporary : btit these striking differences 
will nsually be evident to the attentive student. Thukyd- 
ides was of an honored and wealthy Athenian stock, per- 
haps akin to the tyrant Peisistratos. From Tiiracian an- 
cestors he inherited large estates in that country. There 
can be no doubt as to his educational advantages. As his 
,^^ Pericles proudly speaks, so the mature his- 

torian felt : " Athens is the school of Hellas, 
and the individual Athenian in his own person seems to 
have the power of adapting himself to the most varied 
forms of action with the utmost versatility and grace." 
The immortal dramatists, architects, artists, whose names 
adorn the Periclean time, had about them not only throngs 
of clever craftsmen, eager to serve as hands, and oven as 
eyes, to their inspired masters, but a whole people, worthy 
to be spectators and auditors of their genius. Such a 
theatre, in particular, might teach any youth how to play 
his part with dignity upon the larger stage. 

Thnkydides appears to have been thoroughly imbued with 
the materialistic doctrines of Anaxagoras's school. No 
hint as to any system of divine government escapes from 
his pen. He traces events to purely human causes and 
forces, as calmly as Gibbon or Hume. Indeed, this has 
mnoh to do with his sorprisingly modern tone. 
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He was of mature age when the great strife with Sparta 
began. A year or two later he was himself 
'' Btricken with the plague, which he has bo 

viTidly described. In the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war he commanded the Athenian fleet on the Thracian 
coast, and failed to arrive in time to relieve 
" ' *"'" the city of Amphipolis before it fell into the 

hands of the Spartan Brasidas. He haughtily omits to 
incorporate into his history any defence of his action, but 
on a much later page, which we may call the preface to 
Part II., to make clear his opportunities for 
" ' full information and impartial judgment, he 

mentions that he was condemned to death, withdrew into 
banishment, and lived chiefly under Spartan protection 
for twenty years. This period included extensive jour- 
neys, embracing in their range all the ^gean, Sicily, and 
Italy. Shortly after his recall, at the close of the war, he 
perished by a violent death, probably through an assassin's 
hand. 

His history of the Peloponnesian War, then, is an ac- 
connt of events wherein he himself played a trying part, 
and was written under a sense of deadly injustice. Yet 
his judgment is wonderfully culm and clear. Perhaps his 
detestation for the demagogue Cleon, though it may be 
fully jnstiflod, is colored by a sense of grievons personal 
injury. His yet warmer admiration for Pericles is frankly 
avowed. Even here, he shows not a. tithe of the heat, in 
love or hatred, displayed by our own brilliant chronicler. 
Motley, toward the Orange or the Alva of an alien race 
and a bygone century. Usually, however, he neither 
praises nor blames, but sets forth acts and words with- 
out comment. 

His single essay, if we may so call it, is naturally 
divided into two sections by the ineffective " Peace of 
Nikias," and culminates most dramatically in the tale of 
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the great expedition sent by the Atheniam into Sicily, 
and its annihilation nnder the walla of Syracuse. This 
tragedy, vhich fills Books VI. and VII., reminds na some- 
what of Uerodotoe's acconnt of Salamis. Herein less happy 
than bis great rival, the Athenian lived to compose one more 
book only, in a comparatively sketchy form, and breaks ofl 
midway in a sentence on the events of the year 411 B.C. 
This last book, moreover, lacks entirely the set orations 
and debates which are so striking a feature of the earlier 
portions. 

" As to tbe speeches which were made either before or 
during the war, it was hard for me, and for 
' ' otbere wbo reported them to me, to recollect 

the exact words. I have therefore put into tbe mouth of each 
speaker the sentiiDeatB proper to tbe occasion, expressed as 1 
thouffht he would be lilielf to eipresa tbem, while at the same 
time I endeavored, as nearly as 1 could, to ^ve the general 
purport, of what was actually said." 

Such a confession would at once assign a volnme pub- 
lished to-day to the class of historical romances. Yet 
Thukydides certainly went farther than he here intimates. 
He gives, at mach length, speeches of which he can never 
have bad any detailed report at all, like the great debates 
of the Spartan allies before the declaration of war. Ora- 
tions made on totally different occasions answer each 
other's argument point} by point in incredible fashion. 
Nearly all the speeches limit themselves essentially to 
authentic facts, and to arguments having some solid basis, 
as real special pleading, nnder stress of great excitement, 
never does. 

The discussion between the unfortunate Melians and 
the merciless Athenians, at tbe close of Book V., looks, 
even on tbe printed page, like a spirited scene of tragedy, 
e.g., the collision of Antigone and Creon. Tbe Melians' 
reliance on " the faror of the gods, which has hitherto 
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preserved ns," seems mteplaced. Oa tbe prompt murder 
of the whole adult male popalatioa which soon follows the 
chronicler makes no comment ; hot in the next sentence 
hegtas the account of the expedition to Sicily, in which 
all Athens's best youth waa to be engnlfed. The Athenian 
essayist at least took advantage of the dramatic con* 
trast. 

These speeches reveal a breadth of political insight and 
philosophic thought possible to few, — often they betray a 
detailed prophetic knowledge of fntnre occnrrences pos- 
sible to none, — save him who writes in later years, after 
the event. Clesriy, they were an artistic, we may say a 
dramatic necessity for the anstere recorder, who himself 
remains unseen, but through the lips of others sets forth 
the larger aspects and Bignificance of the confusing strife. 

Finally, nearly all the speeches bristle with complex, 
overloaded sentences, with harsh constructions, in general 
with difiicnlties which no Greek audience, even, conld have 
surmounted at a single hearing. We know that Antiphon 
and his disciples, not to mention Lysias's alluring, limpid 
style, never were guilty of such repellent oratory. These 
speeches have, indeed, a rugged nobility of their own, 
and they are clearly, in the main, the composition of one 
hard thinker and laborious writer, cut off for many years 
from the one good school of Attic utterance and rhetorical 
grace. Even of Pericles's three great orations this is prob- 
ably true, though the youthful Thukydides had no doubt 
heard them. The thoughts, surely, are those of the states- 
man, but we cannot believe more than one Athenian ever 
framed such fearful sentences. 

Cicero, though fond of believing himself perfectly 
bilingual, found the speeches in the history largely nn- 
jntelligible. Even the omniscient, indefatigable Macaulay 
remarks, that if a sentence will not give up its meaning at 
a second or third attentive reading, we may better give it 
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ap, and pass on. Modem coramentatorB will odIj coDcede 
that twoor three brief passages are nnintelligible, or require 
heroic emendation. The ordinar; narratiTe is by com- 
parison simple: yet when one brief episode is really treated 
almost in Herodotos's easy, flowing style, the old commen- 
tators cry in amazement, " The lion smiled ! " Certainly, 
the complete perusal of this one moderate volume mnat 
tax for years the best powers of a mature, acute, and well- 
stored mind. It is worth all it costs. 

Wise critics have declared that no period of ancient or 
modern history in any land is so well known to us as 
these two decades in Greek annals. When we-remember 
that all the testimony was collected by a single reporter, 
from excited witnesses filled with fiercest passions, in the 
many widely sundered and isolated regions of a country 
almost without roads, where at nearly every dale or crest 
he found a new and independent commnnity, — the exploit 
of Thnkydides remains without a parallel. 

Some undoubted flaws can be noted. His citation of a 
treaty corresponds exactly in purport, but varies in many 
single words, from the official copy on stone which has been 
recovered from the soil. On a point of topography, e.g., a 
Lesbian promontory, he is occasionally in error. Even 
after chaining all we may to the long line of dreamy pedan- 
tic scribes who from age to a%% have recopied our manu- 
scripts, it can no doubt be demonstrated that Thukydides, 
the son of Oloros, was human, hence fallible. 

Many voices, among which Macaulay's trumpet-tones are 
especially diBtiuguishable, acclaim him the greatest histo- 
rian of all time. Such a judgment should at least be quali- 
fied. Like a Greek architect or dramatist, indeed with as 
noble a reticence, self-control, sense of limitation as either 
Ictinosor Sophocles, Thukydides did complete, with con- 
scions mastery, the task he undertook : for we may fairly 
regard the calamity at Syracuse as the culminating Boene. 
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But even from his picture of Athena, nearly all that w* 
valne moat, tragedy, comedy, Socratic philosophy, the 
plastic arts, the teeming life of a whole people, are absent, 
except for a few lofty allnsionalQ the Periclean orations. 

Furthermore, a single epoch, and that his own day, 
above all an epoch of deBtructive and demoralizing war, 
must fail to call out the highest powers and usefulness of 
the ideal historian. Humanity has other and more edify- 
ing triumphs than those of any battle-Seld, however glo- 
rious. Rigidly limited to his distracted little Hellenic 
world, with perhaps a contemptuona glance at the " barbari- 
ans," Thnkydidea could have no conception of any such 
complex KosmoB as ours. Compared with the wider out- 
look of a Gibbon, of a Von Ranke, poasibly even of a Park- 
man, the frame of Thukydides aeems contracted, his 
message monotonous. While he could, of course, have no 
conception of mediffival and modern history, his profound 
and wise distrust of epic and myth as safe data left him 
curiously little paat to serve as perspective. This is almost 
painfully felt through his first twenty chapters, which seek 
to prove that no earlier war compared in importance with 
his theme. Certainly Ilerodotos has provided for our 
yonthtimo an infinitely more varied and enjoyable tale. 

Of this rivalry, indeed, the Athenian was haughtily 
conscious, when he said of his own volume : " Very likely 
the strictly historical character of my narrative may be dis- 
appointing to the ear. . . . My history is an everlast- 
ing possession, not a prize composition for 
" ' the moment." He even descends to rather 

petty detail once or twice to traverse statements of Herod- 
otoB, whom he nowhere names. Bat as Qoethe said of 
himself and Schiller, so of the two supreme Greek histori- 
ans, we should not waste much time in attempting to de- 
cide relative values, but be devoutly thankful for both. 
They represent two singularly diverse views of the control 
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over human destiay, of the sequeoce in eyents, and of 
method in their portrayal. 

In one large feature they are alike. Both histories are 
dramatic, each culminates in a tragic and sudden reversal 
of fortune. Neither Xeries in 481, nor the Athenian 
people in 415 B.C., had dreamed of possible failure. The 
most astute of ancient critics, Dionyeios of Hal i earn assos, 
blames Thukydides for selecting a painful and ineffectual 
subject Butthat subject inevitably absorbed and mastered 
its chronicler : and the result justifies all. He is not a 
quotable author. His groat effects are those of moss. But 
the tale of the Sicilian expedition, or the funeral oration, 
is uniqae in its power, which is largely due to a certain dig- 
nified reticence. These two seem as imperishable as Anti- 
gone, or the maidens of the Erechtheion. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE EARLIER ATTIC ORATORS 

This chapter mast be relatiTely brief. Oratory is poten- 
tiallj a fine art, and the effective speaker shotild doabtless 
be a master of literary style ; though a certain dramatic 
versatility may aid him more in a crisis. Rhetoric take its 
very name from the speaker. Yet the chief part of hia 
power and accomplishment is perishable. He pleads, aea- 
ally, to win belief, to influence action, on some special oc- 
casion or contrOTCrted problem. Porhaps his best elo- 
qnence is almost always largely inspired by the needs of 
the instant. Impromptu discussion, the rapier-thrust of 
deadly retort, the fury of popular opposition, are his final 
and severest tests. Only under such conditions did the 
powers of Daniel O'Connell, Wendell Phillips, or Henry 
Ward Beecher, fully rouse themselves. At present nearly 
all our best speaking is done by lawyers, trained by their 
contests in the courts. Even in the most carefully studied 
efforts we strive to give the impression, at least, of mo- 
mentary impulse. 

This art, then, lacks, in itself, the essential quality of 
permanence. Pericles, perhaps the most successful of all 
Attic speakers, baa no place in literature. Most of the ex- 
tant Greek orators are little better known, to the general 
student of classic life, than is Hippocrates, or Euclid. 
Demosthenes, alone, ie a figure of heroic statnre. 

THE BOPHISTS. 

The first practical teachers of rhetoric and oratory are 
usually grouped nnder the mucli-abused name of Sophists. 
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As the lyric poets had wandered wide from their homes, 
especially to Uie coarts of princely patrons, so these pro- 
fessors of style and delivery nstnrally found a haven and 
a muket, above all, in Athens, the centre of constant liti- 
gation, both between natives and among their nnmerous 
s abject-allies. Every Athenian mnst be ready to defend 
himself at need, or even to impeach his enemy before the 
proper tribunal. If he coald not compose his speech, he 
mast bay it ready-made and learn it. 

Even the greatest of these rhetorical teachers, Sicilian 
Qorgias and Protagoras from Abdera, are now remembered 
almost solely through rather unscrupulous use made of 
them by Plato, as opponents, " men of straw," to be over- 
thrown by the more deadly dialectic of Socrates. Prodi- 
cos, whose special devotion to eyuonyma and their accurate 
Proi ^ w M , 337 dlBtinction is wittily parodied where be ap- 

*"*•■ pears, as a minor figure, in Plato's " Protag- 

oras," has, after all, been more fortunate in survival. Why 
XM.M»m.,u., Xenophon in the "Memorabilia" quoted a 

i.»i-33. famous sketch of his at length is not clear. 

It is the description of young Heracles at the Parting of 
the Roads, tempted by Pleasure and drawn the other way 
by Virtue. There is no reason to doubt that the other 
Sophists paid similar tribute to conventional morality. 
Oorgias, in his Olympic oration of 408 b.c, urged with 
large national patriotism the union of distracted Hellas in 
a new war against Persia. 

In general, t)iese men ill deserved the evil repute they 
have borne so long. The Socratic ethic attacked them, 
naturally enough, as an integral and prominent part of a 
whole social, moral and political world with which the 
idealist is forever at war. In themselves, and in the Attic 
commnnity, their function was more natural ^md more 
necessary than is to-day a business college or school of 
oratory. They took fees for their work : so should all 
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men. They acquired wealth, wide fame, troops of de- 
voted followers. Not even Plato ahall make as think that 
a crime. If Protagoras did profess in so many worde to 
make " the worse appear the better argnment," it is no 
more thau every criminal lawyer constantly undertakes. 
So his treatise beginoing " As to the gods, I cannot know 
that they are nor that they are not," is a frank and cou- 
rageous avowal. Lucretius is only more cautious, reserving 
a remote corner of his univerBe for powerless and unknow- 
able " divinities." But we must turn from these teachers 
of rhetoric to their Athenian pupils, the orators proper. 

AKTIPHON AND ANDOKIDfiS, 

Antiphon appears on the public scene only for a tragic 
moment. Leader in the oligarchical revolution of the 
Four Hundred, he was condemned and put to death upon 
the prompt revival of popolar power. Thnkydides praises 
411 B.C. ^''^ ^^^^ unusual warmth, as a most able 

Thakyd., vui., defender of persecuted men, himself reluctant 
to begin any controversy, yet generally hated 
for Ilia supposed ability to make " the worse appear the bet- 
ter cause." This popular distrust of the glib-tongaed ad- 
vocate ia still perfectly intelligible. 

Of Antiphon's fifteen extant speeches twelve are grouped 
in " tetralogies," i.e., he gives, in outline, proper opening 
and closing briefs for both prosecutor and defendant in a 
supposed trial. The most curious is a case where a boy, 
running across the gymnasium, has been accidentally killed 
by a youth practising with the spear. The guilt, and 
penalty of solemn exile for manslaughter, might in such 
an event finally fall upon the missile itself. Antiphon's 
"Old Attic" style resembles Thukydides's in its austere 
unadorned quality ; but he is comparatively easy reading. 

Andokides was not a trained orator. As a rather dissi- 
pated young aristocrat he fell under suspicion of complicity 
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in thiit famoas mntilation of the Hermie which horrified 
Athens jnst before the great Sicilian expedition sailed. 
Thongh he tnrned informer, perhaps against 
innocent men, he waa himself banished 
antil the close of the war. Soon after he waa again ac- 
cnsed, bat acquitted, of revealing the Mysteries. His 
speeches, therefore, throw a croas-light, but not the white 
ra; of pure tmth, on these two dark and moch-debated 
subjects. He gained fleeting political influence and more 
lasting wealth, but seems to have been a roving adventurer 
with few moral scruples. His style is often interestingly 
nntecIiQtcal, even colloquial. 

LYBIA8 AND I8AI0S. 

Lysias, the first great master of the speech-writing pro* 
feasion, was the son of the wealthy resident- alien — " me- 
toikos " — Kephalos, invited to Athens by Pericles. The 
venerable father makes a fine appearance in the opening 
scene of Plato's Bepublic, whence Cicero called nearly all 
the best passages of his dialogue on Old Age. 

Lysias's brother was foully murdered, and he himself 
narrowly escaped, in the reign of terror under the rapa- 
cious Thirty Tyrants. The grateful democ- 
racy, whose return he still had the means to 
aid eSectively, gave to him and other loyal " metics" full 
Attic citizenship, but later the general act was decided to 
be illegal. His powerful impeachment of Eratosthenes, 
one of the Thirty, was made during his brief enjoyment of 
full citizenship, and in his own person. It contains a most 
graphic account of hia wrongs. Karely is a scene more 
clearly set forth by any artist. 

Lysias through many years thereafter wrote for pay the 
speeches of his unskilled patrons. They are cleverly 
adapted to the varied character of the speakers, whether it 
be a crippled pauper pleading for his dole, a wronged hns- 
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band of bamble rustic position, a sharp-witted politician, 
or a gallant yoang military commander. The demand to 
enforce the death-penalty for a " corner " in grain, the de- 
feoce of the man accnsed of digging np an old olive-root 
in his own field, throw curious lights on Attic ethics. 

On every page we find a remarkable clearness, flcenoy, 
ease, finally an unadorned grace and mnaic of phrase, which 
the great critic Dionysios makes a decisive teat, to distin- 
gaish Lysias's genuine work from any sparions oration. 
The thirty-four surviving speeches, though not all are 
complete, are worth perusal. We are usually left to ouri- 
oos surmise as to the result. 

Isaios of Chalkis, being also an alien, never appeared in 
person as an Athenian orator. His ten complete orations 
extant all refer to questions of inheritance, and have little 
more general interest than the special and specious plead- 
ing of a jurist before a court of probate at the present day. 
His best claim to remembrance is as the teacher of Demos- 
thenes. 

IBOCBATEB. 
The remarkably long life of Isocrates, his services both 
to Athens and to Qreece as a whole, his large 
*^ ^ ' ■ views of the great forces which were reshap- 
ing Hellas and the ancient world, made him a stately fig- 
ure, which grew quickly dim to tho after-time, becanse he 
failed to take high rank either among aggressive leaders in 
action or as a creative thinker. It may not be too bold to 
compare him to our own Edward Everett, whose name is 
associated with no great measure or party policy, who, on 
the other hand, had no sympathy with the newest forces in 
literature and speculative thought, with Wordsworth's nat- 
ure-poetry, for instance, or Emersonian mysticiam : and 
yet he is still pointed ont, with national pride, as our most 
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faaltleas, finished, and artificial orator, aa the foremost man 
of cnltnre in his generation. 

At the end of Plato's "PhaidroB"thereiBati enthnaiastic 
sketch of Isocrates aa a yonng man, which recalls Emer- 
eon'sdescription of hia Greek professor : and perhaps Soc- 
rates really attempted to win him for trae philosophy. In 
the first decade of the fonrth centnry he was a paid writer 
of speeches, later opened a regular school of oratory, de- 
spite his own weak voice and shyness in pablic. General 
cnlture, or fitness for citizenship, was the larger aim of his 
cnrricnlnm, and to this he applied the name pMlosophia. 
He seems to be bitterly attacked, though not named, in 
Plato's " Euthydemos," as a mongrel creature, neither phi- 
losopher nor man of the world. 

Great statesmen, orators, historians, were among his pn- 
■>• Ont., K., aj, pils, Cicero remarks: "From Isocrates's 
M- school, as from the Trojan horse, came forth 

chieftains only." The course was three or four years long, 
the fee large : two thousand drachmas or francs, while the 
parchasing power of money was at least tenfold its present 
amount. The great orations of the professor were elabo- 
rated as model school exercises, and after many years filing 
were published as pamphlets, to widen his fame, and also 
to influence the course of large political events in Hellas. 
His writing is always clear. His sentences, though often 
as long as Gibbon's or even as Buskin's, are regularly and 
transparently constructed. 

The style of laocrates is not, however, a delight to most 
modem readers. His very regularity grows monotonona. 
We realize that every phrase is balanced, every word culled, 
quite as mnch for sound as for meaning. When the nor- 
mal or usual order of words is abandoned, it is almost in- 
variably to avoid a hiatus. We soon begin to crave some 
such trifling discord. The level of thought never rises to 
really poetic or creative power, and usually floods the shal- 
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iow levels of commonplace. In general, we feel onraelreB 
ill contact with a refined, well-atored, second-rate, and de- 
pendent intellecL 

In our collection stand, first, six of the earlier epeeches 
written for others. In one of these cases Lysias was re- 
tained on the other side. The oration " On the Exchange 
of Property" is a long and tedious defence of Isocrates's 
personal career, and woa written mnch later, in 353 B.C. 
The title recalls a carious Attic usage. A citizen, tt re- 
quired to perform a costly public dnty, like equipping a 
galley or a dramatic chorus, could make formal claim that 
another wealthier man had been passed over ; and the latter 
mast either assume the task or submit to a complete inter- 
change of estates. At least, that was the legal theory, 
though perhaps the action never really went farther than 
a decision, which man should properly bear the public 
burden. 

Passing over such mere professional exercises as the " Ea- 
comium on Helen " — always a favorite school-subject — we 
come to Isocrates's first great essay, the Panegyric on 
Athens, published as if delivered to the assembled Hreeks at 
Olympia in 380 B.C. He had spent ten years upon it : but 
the remark that Alexander conquered Asia in less time ie 
not a fair criticism. The study is a creditable proof of 
his devotion, with all his powers, to a patriotic purpose. 

This pamphlet contributed perceptibly to the formation 
of the second Athenian league, which never indeed ap- 
proached in power or wealth tlie old empire that had 
grown out of the Confederacy of Delos, but did eventually 
make Athens the natnral though liopeless rallying point 
against Philip of Macedon. 

As literature, this oration may be best contrasted with 
the funeral oration of Pericles, in Thukydides's second 
book. It is inferior to it in nobility and force, but alto- 
gether wider in historical range : and certainly infinitely 
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easier reading. Isocrates's speeches of this type are per- 
haps jnst abont as high a form of writing as our modera 
mannala of Greek composition should ever attempt to 
emulate . 

The brief supremacy in Hellenic affairs won and held 
by Epaminondas for his native Thebes was always most 
hateful to herneareet neighbor. Isocrates's "Plataicos," 
composed in 373 B.C., is an appeal to Athens and an 
attack on the Thebans, put into the month of the little 
border-tovu which had aided Athens so valoronalj in the 
two great crises of the fifth century, the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. 

The still glowing question of local or national patriotism 
b raised by the " Philippoa," an appeal to the Macedonian 
king to stanch all the feuds among the Uellenic cities and 
lead the united Hellenes against their ancient Persian 
foe. Modern scholars, like Dr. Wheeler, see in Demos- 
tfaenes's later career, at least, devotion to an ideal of pa- 
triotism, heroic indeed, bnt hopelessly narrow and belated. 
The large results of history, the formation of great radical 
nnits like the German empire and the kingdom of Italy, 
the evolution of confederations like our own Union of 
States, strengthen such views immeasurably. Yet it is a 
shock to hear that the author of the Pauegyricos, a loyal 
lover of Athena whose life had even overlapped the last 
years of Pericles himself, lived to lay the past glories of 
his own and all the other cities sung by Pindar at the feet 
of the rude Emathian conqueror. There is a poetic fit- 
ness in the tale, whether it be true or only well-invented, 
that the news of Athens's final defeat at Chaironeia, and the 
certainty of her subjugation by Philip, 

"Kill'd with grief the old man eloquent." 

This career is curiously modem in many of its phases. 
It illnstratec, also, with merciless clearness, the steady de- 
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cadence of Hellenic force in life SDd in literatnre. Athens 
Bharea the general decline. Not even a Demosthenes, or 
a Plato, could save a race which no longer deserved to 
regain pover or to retain freedom. The fatal drain npon 
the best Attic blood in the Peloponnesian war, especially 
by the Syracnaan calamity and the ravages of the Thirty 
Tyrants, could never be overcome. Athens remained 
through the fourth centnry " the school of Hellaa," in 
the more academic sense only : not as Pericles meant the 
phrase. 

But we have already heard a manlier step ascending the 
real bema. Through Hellas is to ring for many a year 
the fearless voice of Athens's last great statesman. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

DEMOSTHENES AND HIS CONTEUPOBABIES 

DEHOBTHENES. 

(S85 B.C.— 2S3 B.C.) 

As the tireleae opponent of Macedonian Philip, this most 
famoas of orators occnpied for more than a decade the 
chief place in Attic annals, and is a leading figure in the 
political life of all Hellas. Thoagh hardlj a line of his 
writings has the calm impartiality of true history, we have 
often no other sources of knowledge, even concerning most 
important events. Indeed, there are long chapters in 
G rote's eleventh volume, especially, where conflicting 
statements of Demosthenes and Aischines are constantl; 
the sole authorities to be cited. Often the speeches we 
read are by no means those delivered, but revisions in the 
light of later events. The very partisanship and fierce 
passions with which they are filled bring before as the 
more vividly, if not accurately, the events on which they 
offer the testimony of a most prejudiced witness. The 
large historical background can, however, hardly be even 
snggested here. Our task must be to regard the speeches 
of Demosthenes, in the shape finally recorded by him, as 
monuments of Attic prose. Yet the character of the 
speaker, the circumstances of their utterance, must, of 
course, also be constantly present in our minds. 

Demosthenes was early taught the need of the pleader's 
art. Born to wealth, he lost his father at seven. The 
three trustees of the will wasted and misappropriated the 

m 
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estate. On coming to the age of eighteen he began legal 
meiwnres against his gaardianB, and spent the next three 
years with Isaios, fitting himself to speak effectively. 

Four pleas made in prosecnting these suits are extant, 
but how for he succeeded in regaining the property is not 
known. These experiences natnrally opened to him a con- 
genial career. tJntil his fortieth year he was busy aa a 
writer of speeches for others, so was probably dependent 
on his earnings. That he gave instmctiou in elocntion as 
well is asserted by Aischines, and is highly probable. Uis 
progress toward pnblic prominence was steady and de- 
liberate. 

The story of Demosthenes's physical defects, and his 
long struggle to overcome them, is extiemely well known. 
Details such as his haranguing the sea-waves, secluding 
himself in a cave for practice, shaving halt his head to 
make this seclnsion compulsory, anspeuding a sword over 
his twitching shoulder, etc, may well be later inventions. 
That a long and painful training was necessary, we cannot 
doubt With all the vigorons gesticulation and constant 
action natural to the oratory of Southern Europe, he would 
require the ease and instinctive grace of a consummate 
actor. Perfect ennnciation, command of varied and sono- 
roni tones, tireless endurance, were no less requisite. No 
man ever faced a more sensitive, critical, and merciless 
audience. His statues, as compared with Sophoclea'a or 
Aischinee's, indicate that his natural disadvantages were 
great. 

He reveals a wide familiarity with political history and 
legal antiquities. The story that he copied out Tbnkyd- 
ides's entire volume eight times is seriously told by La- 
cian. (The number may he a cormption of an allusion to 
the eight books ot the history.) There is, indeed, a strong 
bond of kinship between these two Attic authors. A cer- 
tain anstere and noble reserve, a sort of granitic and heroic 
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coarage, a joyless but Dorepining Stoicism in the very 
temper, we seem to feel in both. 

But while the historian often strnggles painfnil; to ntter 
his thought, DemoBthenes is complete master of his own 
forceful style, with its nnmberle§a variations, from the 
brief flashing sentences that seem all but laconic to tho 
stately periods which have the ease and clearness of laoc- 
rates's, with tenfold their strength. There is no men 
sparring. There is no time for the play of lighter humor. 
Every blow strikes home. " In Cicero," says Quintilian, 
" not a word is omitted which could be properly expressed : 
in Demosthenes not one is uttered which can possibly be 
spared." In certain tricks of Greek syntax growing too 
prominent in hia day, especially the cumulative use of 
"articular infinitives," he also indulges more freely than 
we might wish. Yet the general impression is always of 
easy mastery, compression, and resistless force. Further- 
more, in those qunlities — as well as in that Delivery to 
which he is said to have assigned the first, second, and third 
place of importance — he made tireless effort and constant 
improvement te the last. 

Like nearly all the most illustrions Greeks Demoethenes 
has, with the other artistic gifts, a powerful imagination. 
Even when he has no intention of misleading or overstat- 
ing, we feel that he idealizes and glorifies the sober facts 
which he touches. Heroic deeds of the forefathers, vicis- 
situdes of hia own times, the reluctance and vacillation of 
the peace-loving Athenian people, the atrocities of Philip, 
are setforth picturesquely, fervidly, unforgettably. Above 
all, the clear fire of a generous, fearless patriotism, a pas- 
sionate love of Athens, fnaes all else in ite white heat, and 
seems at times almost to consume the orator. 

Many details of political intrigue in the fourth century 
before Christ are now obscure and nnedifying. Certain 
features of the speeches, like the foal personal abase 
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heaped npon AiBchineB and his parents, must offend onr 
taste ; especially aa these scandals grow more and more ex- 
traTagant and recklesB with each renewal of the encounter. 
AischineB here sets a more creditable standard of self- 
control 

Some may even feel that Demosthenes ought to have 
risen, like Isocratea, to a consciongneas of larger Hellenic 
patriotism, and welcomed the Macedonian kings, more 
heartily than Bavarian statesmen in 1870 did the 
HohenzoIIems, as the long-desired leaders of the entire 
nation. Yet we must confess to a far warmer personal 
regard for him who, like Kossuth, Kosciaeko, Cal- 
houn, fights on nndismayed, even in a belated or 
hopeless canse. And snrely it may be well argued, 
that the Athena of Philemon and Menander, of Plato, 
of Demosthenes himself, with its memories of a yet 
greater political past, was still the noblest and fittest 
centre for nearly all that was best in Greek life. At 
least we would not have the most eloquent and fearless 
of Athenians feel otherwise. 

Private legal practice, Demosthenes tells na, he aban- 
doned when he became a public character. From the 
year 369 before Christ a series of speeches, though de- 
livered by others, showed a bold and sincere effort to 
correct political abuses. It is curious that the very first 
is in opposition to the bestowal of the nsual golden wreath 
or crown upon unfaithful servants of the state. Four 
years later the patriotic and noble plea against Leptines, 
delivered in person, defended the exemption from special 
taxation accorded to the descendants of great public bene- 
factors. The law and logic may be questioned. The 
pride in the heroic past, the demand to offer every incen- 
tive to patriotism among future citizens, must appeal to 
aU. 

A still more instructive speech, published though never 
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delivered, is that against Midias, or " Concerning the face- 
slapping." When he suffered this indignity, Demosthenes 
wEia fnlfilling the public and semi-sacred functions of Cho- 
regoB, in the state theatre itself. This is an important 
source of our knowledge as to fourth-ceutury drama. 

The banishment of the able statesman Kalliatratoa in 
361, the disastrous war with the revolted subject-allies in 
357-55, had redaced Athens to the rank of an isolated sec- 
ond-rate Hellenic power. Demosthenes's general discon- 
tent with these conditions became centred, about 351, in 
his dread and hatred for the aggressive yet tactful and 
wily Philip. The four " Philippics" proper, the three 
speeches on Oljnthos, and others of this period, are all in 
the same general key. 

That the deadliest danger was within, tn the hearts of 
an idle, pleasnre-Ioving people, ready to trust to mercenary 
troops yet prompt to puuish their commanders for inevi- 
table failure, uo man understood better. " If Philip should 
die," he cried, " the Athenians would quickly make them- 
selves another Philip." 

The ground steadily lost was never regained. In 346 
B.C., as the official champion of the Amphiktiouic league, 
Philip ended the ten -years-long "Sacred War," laid waste 
the homes of the sacrilegious Phociana who had seized and 
plundered the Delphic temple, and received their forfeited 
votes in the ancient council, with the official right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Central Greece. Athens, which 
once in earlier years had stopped this southward march at 
Thermopylae, could hardly hope to resist him again. This 
was the year, it will be remembered, when iBocrates hailed 
Philipas the natural leader of Hellas against Persia. That 
in such a foreign crnsade the Greeks might sink their local 
loyalty and be welded into a nation, was the dream of 
many, bnt it was never shared by Demosthenes. 

Not until 310 did the orator exchange his position, as a 
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hostile critic against a dilatory and conciliating policy, for 
an effective leadership, with a majority of the Athenians, 
Battle oi ch^ ^Q^ Bome othoF allies, behind him. Only 
roiMia, 3J8B.C. fcwo yeaTB later, the defeat at Chaironeia in 
Boeotia ended all effective resistance to Philip. There- 
after Athens had no foreign policy. It was simply by in- 
action that she escaped the fate of Thebes. The king's 
clemency in sparing the popular leaders, and even refrain- 
ing from an actual occupation of Athena, most have been 
a great surprise to all men. The Athenians showed some 
courage, even in calamity, by inviting Demosthenes to 
deliver the cnatomary eulogy on the slain. Speaking of 
this, with just pride, eight years afterward, he adds ; 

"Having to order the funeral banquet, according to cus- 
tom, at the bouse of the nearest relative to 
the dead, the people ordered it at mine: be- 
cause, though each to his own was nearer of kin than I, none 
was so near to them all collectively." 

As a matter of fact, this was no doubt one of the many 
occasions when Demosthenes was eagerly foremost in 
lavishing his private means for the state's most argent 
need. 

Twice already Demosthenes had attacked Aischines, un- 
successfully, for corruption and treason in his relations 
with Philip. That the king found his wealth often 
effective in silencing opposition is but too clear. Demos- 
thenes quotes in bitterness of spirit Philip's boast, that no 
fortress in Hellas could withstand him, if he could but 
drive an ass laden with gold np to the gate. 

In 33G Ctesiphon, an obscnre partisan, moved that a 
golden wreath be given to Demosthenes for his public ser- 
vices. This was an honor very generally bestowed, even 
for trifling acts. Aischines thereupon indicted Ctesiphon 
for illegality. Why the trial was put off for six years neither 
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orator cares to explain, and we can bnt darkly Bannise. 
The real matter at issue was, of conrse, the whole career of 
Demosthenes, and to this somewhat invidioiis theme, after 
brashing aside minor legal technicalities as to the place 
and time of tho presentation, the defence is frankly de- 
voted. 

Alexander was at this time in the full tide of his Asiatic 
conqnests. We must concede that Demosthenes's view of 
that mi^nificent career is pitifully inadeqnate. The great- 
est of orators sees in the chivalric yonng champion of Hel- 
lenism, as he clears the paths for its world-wide expansion, 
only a common scourge of Greeks and barbarians. He 
exults only in the grim remembrance, that time-servers, 
bribe-takers, traitors, are at least involved in the common 
ruin. And yet, any other attitude vonld have deprived us 
of the noblest passage in all classic oratory. 

" I( the results bad been (oreknown to all, not even BO 
DeConna, should the Commonwealth hare abandoned 

HiV9->oa. her policy, it she had any regard (or iflory, 

ancestry, or futurity. She appears to have failed in her 
terprise : a fate to which all mankind are liable, if the Deity 
BO wills. . . . In no time past e(>uld our city be persuad- 
ed to attach herself in subjection to the powerful and 
Just : through every age has she persevered in a stru^le foi 
leadership, and honor, and glory. . . . Each man 
aldered that be was bom not to bis father or mother alone, 
bat alno to his country. . . . Such a man will si 
perish than behold her in slavery, and will r^^rd the in- 
sults and indignities, which must be borne by a com 
wealth enslaved, as more terrible than death. . . . The 
duty of brave men has been performed by all : their fortune 
has been such as the Deity assigned to each." 

Aischines failed to secnre the votes of a fifth of the jury, 
BO was heavily fined, debarred from ever bringing a simi- 
lar snit, and in his mortification left Athens. 
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Demoathenea himself was banished in 334 on a charge of 
embezzlemeut. It was probably a case of political perse- 
cation, for after Alexander's death next year ho was re- 
called and took the lead in a last struggle for freedom. 
The leagne of Greek cities was promptlj beaten in battle 
at Crannon. Demosthenes Sed, but was overtaken, and 
took poison to save himself from his Macedonian pnrsners. 

CONTEMPORAET ORATORS. 

The mildness of Philip toward Athens, and especiall; 
hia failure to silence Demosthenes, has been remarked. It 
may have been prompted by soldierly or kingly disdain for 
a mere talker : or again, by real liking for a nature as tire- 
less and aa fearless as his own. The tale, that he conceded 
Demosthenes full freedom of speech because he was " the 
only one of the orators not on the royal pension-list," is 
surely a bitter partisan invention. Even in Aischines's 
case, we need not believe in any such vulgar bribery. He 
may have made himself believe, that prompt submisBton, 
which was safer and more profitable to himself, was also 
for the true interests of Athens. No one qnestiona Isoc* 
rates's sincerity. Phokion, who was of the same opinion, 
is treated by Plutarch as the very type of ragged, old- 
fashioned conservatism and honesty. He it was who, when 
once too cordially applauded by the people, exclaimed : 
" What foolish word, then, have I atttered ? " 

Aischines had by nature a finer figure and voice, by far, 
than his opponent. His earlier training as an actor was 
helpful to him, and he is said to have 
spoken effectively without having ever 
written out his speeches. Only three orations of his were 
known to later antiquity, and they are extant. The one 
against Cteaiphon, as published, has been revised to meet 
some of Demosthenes's attacks. There is a tradition that 
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Aischines used both hia own and his rival's speech as 
models, Then in exile, in hU Rhodian school of oratory. 

Lycurgos, like Phokion, is a somewhat on-Athenian fig- 
ure, of sturdy character, honest and able as state treasurer 
j9< 0-313 ^*^^ many years. The one speech of hie pre- 
B.c served, " Against Leocritos," is in a lofty 
tone of moral indignation. He is prosecuting a deserter 
of the Chaironeian campaigo, who seven years later vent- 
ured back to Athens. Curiously enough, we have in this 
solemn harangue copious quotations from the older poets : 
twenty-two verses of Tyrtaios, Ji/lt/-Jive in one citation 
from Euripidea's " Erechtheus." The influence of acting 
upon oratory, of the stage upon the bema, is thus illustrated 
once more. But a decay of creative power is also indicated. 

Hypereides, after aiding Demosthenes through all the 
great crises of Philip's time, turned fiercely upon him in 
the year ZM. The circumstances are curious and compli- 
cated, and he may have been forced to believe his old 
comrade guilty. The missing funds were part of a very 
large sum brought to Athens by Hurpaloa, an absconding 
treasurer of Alexander. 

Hypereides seema to have been a roan of brilliant powers, 
a wit, even by some ranked first of all the orators. Six of 
his speeches have been largely recovered in recent times 
from Egyptian papyri. The conclusion of his funeral ora- 
tion of '6'i'd ia curiously like one of our own Memorial Day 
addresses. A more original note is heard in his manly 
appeal against the injustice done to Lycurgoa'a children, 
imprisoned after the father's death, for a pretended deficit 
in his accounts. 

" What will they say of him who pass his tomb? ' This 
inan'ii life was righteous. Put in charge of our finances, he 
found resources, built the theatre, the music-hall, the docks, 
constructed ^lleya and harbors. This Is he whom the stHt<> 
deprived o[ civic rights, whose children it impriaoned t ' " 
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LesB fortunate than Demosthenes, Hypereidea wu captured 
and tortured to death by the miniooB of Antipater after 
the brief war of 323 b,c. 

Naturally, real oratory ceaeed to flourish in Athens with 
the extinction of freedom. Demetrios of Phaleron is per- 
haps to be mentioned, as a carious link with the next age. 
The son of a freedman, he rose to power through his abil- 
ity in debate. For ten years he ruled Athens in the inter- 
ests of Macedon. When expelled by his namesake the 
Besieger (Poliorketes) he fled to Egypt At his advice, 
apparently, King Ptolemy founded the Museum and li- 
brary of Alexandria. Thus he drew vengeance at last on 
his fickle fellow-citizens, who were pulling down the three 
hundred and siitj statues they had erected in his honor. 

Even the tradition of culture is passing from Athens. 
For the last time we return to the haughty Periclean age 
and folk. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
SOCRATES 

Beside history and onitorj, werecogoize in Attic litera- 
tDre a third large type, chiefly represented by Plato, the 
greatest master of arttetic and imagiDatire prose utterance 
that ever lived. With him we venture to associate Xen- 
ophon, who, a poor historian, and taking rank as a bqc- 
cessfnl orator only in his own anveri&ed report, is also no 
esoteric initiate in philosophy. For those two widely 
divergent careers, however, the joint introdcction must he 
a word as to the most baffling fignre that ever walked the 
ways of Athens, perhaps of any earthly city. Yet Socrates, 
it is agreed hy all anthorities, left nothing in writing. The 
best excuse for this chapter mnst be, then, that it is a 
necessary link. 

Philosophy will never become, as algebra or logic is 
sometimes considered, a "closed science," lying unchange- 
able with all its methods perfected, its problems solved, 
while research passes on to use those resalts in wider fields. 
The earliest philosopher doubtless raised the two qneries to 
which no merely hnman speculation can ever win the final 
response : Whence, and Whither ? What is the ultimate 
origin, what the final destiny, of man ? 

The earlier answers are stammered oftener in verse than 
in prose : that is, ecstatic vision, and impassioned utter- 
ance in the fnll faith of divine inspiration, come ^es 
before calm specnlative thought. That Hesiod really 
dreamed of the Muses, and believed they did actually ap- 
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pear to him, we have no right to donbt. They hear, and 
answer, the cry of his spirit : 

nwofanr, VH. " "^^'^ ^**^ aforetime QodB and Earth eanM Into 

■aa-iio. eiJBteiKW, 

Rivere, and Deep unbounded, forever Burglng and swelling, 
Stare that brightly gleam, and Heaven extended above as." 

Bnt the answer proffered suffices ns no more. 

The sincerity of Empedocles, in a ninch later and more 
enlightened day, is yet clearer. He believed himself rather 
a fallen divinity than a mere ephemeral 
creature of dust. Indeed, even eo sane a 
modern mystic as Wordsworth has uttered, in his most 
ringing verse, his recollections of a diviner lif& Many a 
confident theogony or cosmogony, more or leas naive, ap- 
pears during the centnries between Hesiod and Heracleitoe. 
The latter, whose conjectures really pierce higher and deeper 
into the impenetrable dark than all the rest, has uttered at 
last the fearless cry of disbeartenment, almost in Tenny- 
son's words, " Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers." 
— " Much learning makes not wise the soul." 

Anazagoras, a member of Fericles's circle, stript off 
from his calm statements all the radiant shapes of the 
popular mythology. These Empedocles had partial- 
ly retained, naming his elements, Zens, Hera, Hades, 
etc. Aristotle remarks, that Anazagoras's 
recognition of Intelligence as the Prime 
Cause makes him seem a sober man among the intozi- 
cat«d. Yet his theory of atoms, and kindred doc- 
trines, tended toward arid materialism. His teachings 
were long well known in Athens, at least: "He says 
ptato*iApii<>sr, the sun is a stone, and the moon is 
■* "■ earthen I " cries out Meletos against Socrates, 

who calmly replies : " Do yon suppose yon're accusing 
Anaxagoras ? And do you think our citizens too ignorant 
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of books to be aware that his writiagB are crammed with 
such talee ?" 

It was nnder this rery inflaence that the yoncg Socrates 
had matnred. Plato may well have heard from big living 
lips the complaint that Aoazagoras did bat postulate In- 
t^ligence, then failed to explain how she (or he) monlded 
a Doiverse. This is certain, that the real Socrates tamed 
away in disgnst from an astronomy, a chemistry, a natural 
science generally, which was bnt a series of vague guesses 
at what he accounted the unknowable : and strove to direct 
the entire attention of himself and his younger friends to 
ethics, to the practical duty of man in an environment 
which he can neither radically change nor adequately com- 
prehend. In truth, in any age Socrates would probably 
have been a specialist in ethical sociology. The fields 
and woods appealed to him ae little as to Samuel Johnson. 
The teeming imperial city, its streets, markets and gym- 
nasia, were his laboratory. Even to-day he might care for 
no other Tbiuking-shop. 

While Socrates disdained the natural science of his day. 
he hated, far more bitterly, the sophistical rhetoric so 
prevalent in law-court and market-place, which denied the 
very existence of an immutable moral law, and strove to 
away principle to and fro with the varying breath of self- 
interest. We may fairly dismiss with a word, then, from 
any place among our sketches of the real man, the an- 
dacious libel of the Ariatophanic " Clouds." 
which makes him the very type and master- 
spirit of these two forces, combated by him all his life ! 

Xenophon's "Memorabilia," to which his "Oiconomicos" 
and "Sympoaion" may be added as elaborated and detached 
supplements, meant to offer a truthful picture. But the 
prosaic Xenoph on, with hisimperfectsenseofhnmor, some- 
how fails to set visibly before ub the charm, the daimonic 
power, which Socrates certainly held over every type of 
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man, from the practical Criton, or dreaming Pbaidon, to 
the mad Apollodoros or reckless Alkibiades. In Plato's 
"Apology," on t1ie other hand, we feel that we hare one of 
the earliest among maoj examples of a rhetorical skill, s 
masterly shaping art, more exqaisite than Socrates erer 
dreamed. Yet the large, salient foataree, at least, of that 
picture also must have been truthfully drawn. 

Socrates's efforts to work out a sound and practical body 
of ethical principles must have begun, in an esoteric circle 
at least, long before his eccentric admirer Chairephon 
plodded to Delphi with the strange qnes- 
tion : "Is any man wiser than SocratoB?" 
The latter would seem to hare been known at Delphi itself 
as one who had accejited literally the golden text, " Know 
thyself," and already taught that '* Life without self- 
examination is not livable at all." All the 
rest of his days he went about seeking a 
wiser than himself, only to discover that others shared 
his ignorance, and lacked his full realization thereof. 
His method was simplicity itself. He merely probed with 
questions for the ultimate bases of professed knowledge, — 
and found ignorance. Anyone, endowed like him with wit, 
ready speech, self-control, and heroic fearlessness, can 
still use the Socratic elenchic. At best, those of his fellow 
Athenians who were truly masters of one high or humble 
art more than offset that knowledge by the conceit of 
wisdom in every other direction. At last he has coma 
to realize that the god was right; and meantime he has 
made all conservative men in Athens his enemies. 

That he should have been actually put to death, even in 
an Athens brutalized by the thirty years' war and by the 
reign of terror, is still strange. But the prominence, among 
his disciples, of Alkibiades and Critias, the two deadliest 
foes of democracy, may have worked him fatal harm. 
Xenophon's plea, that their wickedness was restnuned by 
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him while they were hia pupils, does not fally satisfy even 
ns. Socrates believed that the Aristophanic play had had 
a lasting induence. That he had made numberless young 
men unsubmiBsive to antbority, sceptical of tradition;)] 
theology and morals, often rade in applying his methods 
of cross-examination, he would not wish to deny. Even 
his QQBandKlled feet and tattered cloak, his extraordinary 
ngliness of face and his brawny, stubby, unshapely figure, 
removed him from the sympathies of many fastidious gen- 
tlefolk. Lastly, his reliance on his "llaimonion" or Inner 
Voice may well have seemed to many a most dangerous 
type of atheism. All the great dominant creeds of Chris- 
tendom have sent men to the rack, the gibbet, or the stake, 
for less startling heresies. 

Yet all these influences, if we may believe Plato, would 
have failed, in all likelihood, to compass the sage's de.ith, 
but for his own audacious demeanor at the crisis of the 
trial. Instead of the real alternative penalty which the 
law permitted him to set, he claimed as his due life-long 
public support, as a sort of civic class-leader for dis- 
cnssions on righteousness. These discussions, he repented 
even then, could be stopped only by hia death. The con- 
clusion lies close at hand, that he on the whole preferred 
to set the martyr's seal to the sincerity of his life-work. 
This desire, too, may be easily paralleled. 

His sole notable public act is mcutioncd in the Platonic 
Anaton "Apotogy." It should have made him 

friends only, and restrained the people from 
slaying him. Five years before, six successful generals 
had been brought to trial for a crime of omission. Popular 
clamor forced a decree condemning all togetlier with- 
out a real hearing. One man in Athens was capable of 
refusing the mob its helpless prey. A scries of chances 
made him by lot one of the five hundred senators of the 
year, gare hia clan the presidency for that month, selected 
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him, again by lot, to preside that da; orer the tninDltDOiiB 
assembly. Their fury had to wait for another day and ft 
more complaisant chairman. 

Was Socrates sane? Perhaps no man is absolutely so: 
the reTolntionist, the fanatic, the monomaniac, least of all. 
He was subject to fits of complete abstraction, in which he 
wonld stand musing twenty-four hours at a time. Hie 
utter neglect to provide support for his family seems due 
to an absolute incapacity to adjust himself to a conven- 
tional world. He and his were probably pensioners of 
Criton, doubtless without Socrates'a full realization of the 
fact His statement that his daimon often bade him 
panse, never urged him on, is doubtless his own acknowU 
edgment of a will so impetuous, an energy so uncontrolla- 
ble, that it needed from the higher powers often the curb, 
never the spur. 

Mad or sane, he was the mightiest of all Hellenic 
teachers, perhaps we may renture to add, of all merely 
hnman teachers. Even on the walls of a modern class- 
f. room, no fitter text conid ebine in letters of 
'■•'■•"■• M. gold than the words: which a Xenophoo 
could not have composed, and must have remembered : 

"Clie CrtsSBrM of ttic tDise of ollr, tDbtib ttirp left rc< 
cotltlr in tf^r scralls, mp Erienlrs ant ST nnroll antr ton tutttbn, 
nllinf oat Utiattktr jptoli taie fint, tmt anoniittiiE it tfe fctat 
fain It ntanttiiu ue fpctta more ttir one to anotlirr." 

He founded the first true college ot liberal thought. 
Cnrricolum, fees, edifices, degrees, were lacking. There 
was but one department. Even the precious scrolls mnat 
have been tew, since Euripides was the first Greek to col- 
lect a goodly library. Nor were they conned so pMnfuIly 
as were the darker mysteries of the human mind. Yet 
where shall we find such brilliant results P Plato, alone, 
would justify any school. When Socrates denies that he 
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IB a teacher, all modern edacation echoes bis modest 
truthfalaesB. No maa teaches, or can teach, another. 
We can but stimulate each other to discover and develop 
the divine powers within ourselves. Each man grows 
wise, if at all, of liimsslf. 

If anyone still asks, just what contributions did this 
netmphyaka, ™^° make U) Science, Aristotle credits him 
■>!>•< 4- with two : the inductive method of reasoning, 

and tbe framing of general definitions. Surely that suf- 
fices, if it were indeed the sole result of a heroic life. 

BIBLIOGKAPHT 

For Socrates perhaps the best reference is still the chapter !d 

Grote'" histor}'. Every itudent maat form from Plato, Xenophon, and 

perhaps Ariatoplianes, liis own more or lew deSnite coDception. See 

also the references under Plato. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
XENOPHON 

A Greek artiBt, a privileged and welcome gaest every- 
where, osaally roved the world freely, in qaest of instmc- 
tioD, or later of employment: but he was also ngnally a 
single-hearted devotee of the one craft wherein he attained 
mastery. It may be the first hint of decadence, when that 
devotion grows less intense, and more widely distracted. 
Xenophon ia incapable of the poet's loftier inspiration or 
imaginative power. Nearly every other field of literature 
he traverses, with fair snccess at least : personal adventnre, 
memoirs, history, romance, political pamphlets, sports- 
man's manuals, character sketches. 

Tradition reports, six centuries later, through the gos- 
siping lips of Diogenes Laertics, how Socrates waylaid the 
beautiful boy in a narrow lane, stopped him with levelled 
staS, and plied him with questions where this or that com- 
modity was sold. Beady and practical ever, the youth re- 
plied with ease. 

" But where can Beauty and Virtue be found ? " 

" Nay, that I know not." 

" Come with me and leam." 

He followed loyally, yet later fled, like a less rebellions 
Alkibiades, from the salntary restraints of the school. To- 
ward Babylon, with visions of wealth, and power, and fame, 
far away from Athena and Socratic wisdom be fared. Not 
wholly in vain, for every year, to this day, the beginner in 
Attic Greek plods in his footprints. The "Anabasis" is 
an ideal book for spirited boya, written by one whose own 
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ideals and spirit retained always certain boyish limitations 
and charms. We may see in it a typical sketch of young 
manhood, eager and erring at the Parting of the Ways. 
On that terrible night, when the officers had been assassi- 
nated, the army was a disheartened mob, and the man of 
resource must promptly appear, he is thus introduced : 

" There was in the army a certain Xenophon, an Athenian, 

who was neither general, captain nor private : 

** '* * but his old friend the general Proxenoshad sent 

for him, with a promise to introduce him to Prince Cyrus, 

whom Proxenos declared he himself prized more than his 

native city." 

This sentiment of a Theban for a despot, a boy, a bar- 
barian, should have repelled the Athenian youth. Socrates, 
when consulted, had feared that Cyrus's friendship might 
well cost Xeuophon the good-will of Athens, and, perhaps 
to gain time, sent his young friend to Delphi. Xenophon, 
his heart set on the adventure, had only asked Apollo to 
what gods he had better make his vows on the way, to win 
success and safe return. This may well have been one of 
the practical worldly questions, to which the priests made 
frank answer without form of divination. To a mild re- 
proof Socrates added : '* Since, however, you did put your 
question so, you must now do what the god bade.'' 

So many incidents and ideas from the '^ Anabasis" are 
used again in the " Education of Cyrus " — a romance having 
little that is historical save the name of the elder Persian 
conqueror — that our faith in the autobiographical sketch 
itself is weakened. Furthermore, in still another work, 

the " Hellenica " or History of My Time, we 
read : " The march and retreat of the ten 
thousand has been described by Themistogenes the Syr- 
acusan.'' 

Whatever the solution of that puzzle, our ^'Anabasis '' is 
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composed by someone vho always marched in Xenopbon'e 
company, knew his tboughts and plana, shared eveo his 
dreams. Authentic it Ib, then. Its truthfnlness is a more 
delicate question. Like the seven books of the Gallic War, 
it is, at least, what the chief actor, and for the most part 
the sole recorder, wishes the world to accept as tme. The 
speeches, certainly, all the best ones being Xenophon's 
own, full of wisdom truly prophetic, must hare been elabo- 
rated in after years. In the natnre of things, the real 
harangues and altercations could have been neither re- 
corded nor recollected. 

The result is as a whole delightful. The adventure it- 
self, and certain memorable statements on the nnwieldy 
helplessness of Persia, pointed the way for Alexander sev- 
enty years later. 

Much that was tr^c, even fatal, sprang from that rash 
eastward excursion. His grave old master, certainly, the 
youth never faced again. The rash prince Cyrua, like 
Gnatavus of Sweden, flung his precious life away in the 
moment of decisive victory. The death-scene immortal- 
ized, and freely idealized, in the Platonic " Phaidon," 
passed while Xenophon fought his slow way northward to 
the longed-for sea — the second home of Hellene as of 
Norseman — leading his horde of adventurers to frnitless 
battle against Kurdish mountaineers and Armenian savages. 
The Greek world to which they at last returned was crum- 
bling fast into chaos again in Sparta's imperious but weak 
and greedy hands. 

A remnant of the ten thonsand enlisted for a campaign 
against their old treacherous foe the Persian Tissaphemes, 
now the young Cyrus's successor as governor of Lydia. 
Socrates's fears came trne. Xenophon recrossed the 
j^gean at last with King Agesilaoa, who was summoned 
home to save Sparta from destruction. Among the allied 
cities threatening her was democratic Athens. Age8ilaoB*B 
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barren victory at Coroneia Xenophon apparently shared, 
fighting againit his own city. 

A traitor, then ? The qaeetion is as bard as Pilate's. 
Partisan spirit ran high, as in medieeval Italy. Xenophon 
may have felt, like Dante, that hia true city went into ezile 
with his party, or even with himself alone. Deiith awaited 
both at the gate, nnleaa he came back a victor in arms. 
Or we may aay, as Isocrates wonld, that Hellas was hia 
fdtberland, Persia the natural enemy, victorious Ageallaos 
the fittest leader. 

If he ever saw Athens again, it was in extreme old age. 
Twenty years at least, during which his books were chiefly 
composed, be passed under Spartan protection on a wooded 
tract in Etis, lovingly described in an excursus of tlie 
"Anabasis." Here, hunting, fishing, training dogs or 
horses, he lived a mildly strenuous life on the profits of 
plunder and blackmail in Asia. 

With all these experiences and tastes is combined a Savor 
of Socratic ethics, a cautious conformity in ritual, with a 
reticence as to theology, often seen in canny folk who 
wish to be safe, in any cose, both here and hereafter. Of 
mysticism he has no trace. For the heroic altruistic phi- 
losophy of Socrates he shows the respect of a worldly man 
who has no idea of living out its precepts. 

Such is the author of the "Memorabilia," or Reminis- 
cences of Socrates. That this book must be inadeqnate has 
already been made clear. It does appear to be an essen- 
tially truthful record, based on a good memory. As to 
the filling out of any gaps in his recollections, Xenophon 
would be, at best, no more conscientious than Thukydides. 
It is a commonplace, occasionally a tiresome Socrates who 
is here delineated : yet there are some fine dramatic dia- 
lognes, considerable humor, a few really lofty passages : all 
truly Socratic, as we believe. 

Xeuophon's standing as a historian is not high. Yet we 
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mnat be thankful for hia " Hellenica," as the only contem- 
porary account of an important period. He begina ao aad* 
denly with " And after that," ao nearly where Thnkydidee 
stopped no less abruptly, that a page or two of the elder 
writer, or a brief sketch by Xeuophou filling the gap, baa 
probably been lost. The firat section completes the Pe- 
lopouuesian War, the second seriea of books carries na 
down to the fall of Epaminondaa. The 
omissions, especially in this latter section, 
are so grave, the scale ao uneven, the work in general ao 
nnsatisfying, that aome hare anapected it as at best an 
abridgement by a later hand. But it is more probably a 
work hastily completed in Xenophon'a old age, poaaibly 
meant for a small private circle, and marred by excessive 
partisan feeling. 

The " Oiconomicoa " is the pleasanteat picture we have of 
Oreek family life, where the wife has been canght yonng, 
duly moulded in character to her husband's taste, then 
given a very fair meaanre of responaibility and even some 
freedom. It looks like a typical sketch, slightly idealized. 
It aeema to be Xenophon's invention. Socrates, who is 
aupposed to report the whole, as a conversation with the 
contented husband, hardly appears. In Xenophon's " Sym- 
posiou" Socrates is prominent, and speaks on the subject 
of Love. The gueats are, however, chiefly entertained by 
dancers, flntfi-girla, in short by a "variety troupe." The 
utter inferiority of this sketch to Plato's great " Banquet" 
must strike every reader. 

The "Apologia" of Socrates ia by another and feebler 
hand. What report Xenophon bad to offer on thia theme 
is made in the last chapter of the " Memorabilia." The 
brief " Agesilaos " is rather an eulogy than a biographical 
sketch. The " Hieron " is neither, but merely a dialogue 
between the tyrant and the poet Simonides on the proper 
way to treat one's subjects. Of the three able political or 
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economic pamplilets, and the three interesting treatiscB on 
hnnting-dogs and horsemanship, not all are considered 
Xenopbontic. The "Athenian Constitution," esi>ecially, 
dates from about the year iH, and is our oldest piece ot 
Attic prose. 

Xenophon's long exile must be his excnao for some seri- 
ODS lapses from Attic prose asage. His podoBtriaii style, 
however, is more graceful, clear, and easy than any otlior. 
This is, of course, partly dne to the distinctly prosaic linil- 
tatioDSof his mind. He is an author whom wooutgruw, or 
rather whose limitations we come to see clearly, without 
losing our love for him. Few worldly minded men have 
ever beenBocultivated, so interesting, so faultless in speech. 

BIBLIOGRAPKY 
The excellent tranilalion of Xenophon'i work* b; Dakjrn* (Mac. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 



As to Plato's long life we know little. He had every 
advantage of family, wealth, physical and 
roental equipment, and education. Hia 
brothers Adeimantos and Glaucon are attractively de- 
lineated in his most famous work, the " Republic," as fear- 
less and wide-raugiug philosophic thinkers. He shows 
perfect familiarity with the poets, thongh the ignoble 
theology of Homer, tlie insincerity of the 
drama, banished tliem both from his Dream 
City. At twenty he became devoted to Socrates. An 
aristocrat by breeding, the misconduct and violent end 
of his kinsmen and friends among the Thirty 
Tyrants left him no hope or desire for 
public life. 

Absent from Socrates's execution through illness, he 
Phaidoa, 59 c. soon after left the city. We hear of him 
p- *'«- journeying to Megara, to Kyrene, perhaps 

to Egypt. His various visits in Sicily, and UDfortanat« 
attempts to inflnence for good the tyrants of Syracuse, 
are hardly to be disentangled. Perhaps it was the in- 
fluence of the Pythagorean school in Italy that first aU 
tracted him to bold speculations in natural science, to met* 
empsychosis, and other mystical beliefs remote indeed from 
Socrates's homely, rather prosaic "common aenae." If he 
was really captured and sold into slavery, as tradition re- 
lates, he was certuinly restored quickly to Athens. 
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Hia Bchool, in the sacred close of the hero Academos, a 
mile outside the ancient Dipylon gate, seems to have been 
institated about the year 387 b.c. Here for forty years 
be walked and talked with the yonng men of Athens and 
visitors from all Hellas. Fees there can have been none, so 
withering and constant is his 8corn for the mercenary alien 
Sophists. His jealousy of Isocrates, and others, whose 
schools were also successful, is most hnman. 

That he died with pen in hand ia at least typically tme. 
The Laws and Critias are both in an anfinisbed condition. 
All his published works have come down to us. AVith 
them are transmitted a number of dialogues considered 
even by the ancient scholars as spurious, and a series of 
letters whose authenticity is at best dubions. 

It is one of the best illustrations of Socrates's unique 
fascination and power, that he held in loyal subjection to 
his influence, during the last seven years of bis life, the 
moat daring, creative, poetic spirit of the next generation, 
or indeed of the later Hellenic world. More than that, 
Plato used, both orally and in all his writings, for over 
half a century thereafter, the dialectic method and deadly 
elenchic taught him in youth. He continued the master's 
life-long quest for general definitions, for the essential 
meaning and source of Beanty, Truth, Wisdom, and other 
lofty conceptions. The final goal of both philosophers 
was ethical. The whole duty and highest usefulness of 
man, to himself and his associates, alike they sought. 
In nearly every dialogue, with all the magnificent dra- 
matic action, varied scenery, manifold charactera, the cen- 
tral light still falls on that sturdy, squat figure, with satyr 
a.sympomUta. face and siren voice. It is Socrates still 
p. aifl. y])o overthrows illustrions opponents, puts 

pretence to silence, reaches whatever truth is attainable, 
or at least urges on to renewed effort, until all others flag 
and fall exhausted. 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO. 



On the whole, all these wonderful works seem to the pres- 
ent writer Platonic rather than Socratic. The real Socrates 
had turned bia back on the childish gaesswork which in 
his day posed as science : the genius of the Socratic dia- 
logues sweeps the whole circle of the knowable, and flies 
higher than anj other haman utterance, except the Apoc- 
alypse and tlie " Commedia," toward the Unseen. There 
is not a single sustained myth in the " Memorabilia," save 
nnmnriiinii, II., ^^^ ^^^ '^^ Heracles at the Farting of the 
!•■ ai-33- Ways : and that, however edifying, appears 

to be cited essentially in the rather tawdry rhetoric of Pro- 
dicoB himself. Plato, though he brings Zens, Hades, Pn>- 
metbeus, and many another traditional name into his 
mythic illustrations, might almost have uttered Walter 
Savage Lander's rash boast, that he had never borrowed an 
idea or a plirase. Indeed, there is a quiet re< 
' ' minder in that direction in the " Phaidros : " 
" It is easy for jou, Socrates, to invent tales of Egypt, 
or of any lands jou will." 

While Socrates appears to have argued as fairly as he 
could, Plato is not logical, just, nor tolerant. His op- 
ponent's case is not often given the strongest statement 
of which it is capable. Though wearisomely detailed and 
exhaustive at times, his dialectic is full of that most iu- 
sidiouB fallacy, the ambiguous or undefined middle term. 
Moreover, the dialogue usually culminates in an imagi- 
native myth, often frankly treated as pnre inspiration, in 
which all pretence of painful proof is abandoned. These 
flights, and the dramatic setting, are to most readers fax 
more precious than the inconclusive abstract reasoning. 
Sometimes we have long been wishing the poet would drop 
the elenchio and unfold his wings. Bnt Socrates was 
hardly a poet at all. 
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Lastly, Socratea wrote Dotliiiig. Why Piato deacribea 
bim. Id the prison, as versifying the fublea 
of jEsop, then current in prose, we cunnot 

pra, p. 104. gnggg. ]jnt the phrase " yon who never com- 
])osed a line before" is decisive. That Plato 
wrote and published any even ot the lessor " dialogues of 
ODiE;»i;35. inquiry" in his friend's lifetime, seems an 
AUiBiuiM, improbable tradition. The surprise ascribed 

sosB. to the real Socrates over the words Plato ot- 

tributc{l to him, like the similar anecdotes told of fiorgiaa 
and Phaiilon, only illustrate the belief of antiquity, that 
Plato, like Aristophanes, hod worketl with a perfectly free 
hand. 

The "Apology," then, is probably the oldest of our dia- 
logues. In it, on account of tbc publicity and famo of 
the trial, Plato may well have endeavored, 
like Thukydides, to "give the general pur- 
port of what was actually sidd." Hut it is the most 
finished, artful, masterly plea ever athlressud to a jury of 
future ages. Even supposing the real Socrates to have 
uttered a portion of these words, tlio present "Apology" 
is a labor of the loving year-long file. 

The brief " Criton " is mucli simpler in structure, and 
teaches, in the most earnest fashion, the duty of sub- 
mission to the penalties of the law, however unjusL Our 
own Abolitionists were often in a similar dilemma. Criton 
comes to Socrates's prison to announce his execution as 
close at han<l, and makes a final plea to him to escape. 
Socrates's real preference for deatli is again clearly indi- 
cated. 

In the delightful pair of dialogues called "Lysis "and 
*' Charmides,"also, Plato is still under real Hocratic infln- 
ence. The scene of each is a palaistra, or boys' gymnasium. 
In the one the attempt is made to reach an adequate defi- 
nition and conception of Frieudship, in the other of 
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Virtue. Charmides was a real Athenian, and uncle to 
Pluto. These entirely realJatic chnts with beautiful 
youths are not so very remote, save in the sparkle of 
a loftier style, from, e.g., the Xenophontic report of 
MenonMiu 111. Socrates's talk with the ambitious but ig- 
6, and H., 2. noraiit joung Glancon, who, by the way, was 
Plato'a brother, or with Socrates's own sons, who find 
their mother's temper a trial. 

The conclusion barely reached, but not accepted, in the 
" Oharmides," that virtue ia knowledge, vice ignorance, is 
quite in the spirit of Socrates. On some such notion, in- 
deed, our compulsory education at the public expense must 
be based. The attractive character given in this sketch to 
Ciinrmidcs, who had perished fighting against the popular 
cause with the " Thirty Tyrants," ia a proof of Plato's 
loyal courage. Still more so ia the introduction of his 
uncle Critiaa, the cmel leader of the lost 
cause. Plato's pride of blood is as frank 
as Piudar'a. 

CONST 11 UCTIVE DIALOGUES. 

We must pass to the longer work, wherein more positive 
results are reached. 

The " Protagoras" has been alluded to in speaking of Eu- 
polis's comedy. In Callias's palatial house 
are entertained at one time the three famons 
sophista and their disciples. Hippiaa and Prodicos take 
only occasional and minor parts in the discussion, which 
ranges widely. Protagoras, on the other hand, is treated to 
the last with genuine respect. lie contributes many of the 
best thoughts, including the new Promethean myth and 
the quotation from Simonides. 

The main conclusion, more confidently stated and main- 
tained than ia nsual in Plato, ia that all the virtues, jus- 
tice, temperance, wisdom, piety, courage, are easentially 
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alike, and the essonce of all is knowledge. This is closely 
akin to the teaching of Emerson and many others, that 
sin is dne to misapprehension, evil is misdirected impulse 
which can and eventually will be made good. That, even 
with full and constant understanding, the human will might 
be perverse, Plato does not appear to grant at all. 

Though this metaphysical truth, attained by the labori- 
ous and sometimes wearisome dialectic method, is the main 
purpose of the Protagoras, yet we etijoy such an ail-Bided 
view of intellectual Athens at ita best, every page is so 
alive with wit, poetry, clear insight into life, picturesque 
contrasts in character, all touched with the most exquisite 
Attic urbanity, that we feel we are present at a drama : or 
rather at a real social gathering of the best men ever as- 
sembled anywhere. This, the "Symposion,"and the like, 
are our true and fnlly adequate consolation for the loss of 
the Middle and New Comedy, 

To the other great sophist, Gorgias, and a group of his 
disciples, a special dialogue is devoted. It is too long by 
half, at least, and Socrates's reasoning is often in detail 
Oarti—.p-s" "^°^^ sophistical. The tone is grim and vo- 
B.C. hement. Socrates's own death is prophesied, 

and seems to be weighing heavily on Plato's memory. 
Rhetoric is fiercely attacked, as "a craft that works per- 
suasion, not instruction, concerning right 
and wrong." It is compared to fancy cook- 
■* " ■ ery, as productive of deception and mental 

dyspepsia. Certain passages make a close approach to the 
highest Christian ethics, urging, e.g., that 
it is better to be the sufferer than the sin- 
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ner, better to atone for sin than to go scot free. 

In the " Phaidros" the dialogue is between Socrates and 
his young friend, only, under a lofty plane-tree beside the 
rippling brook Ilissos. It is an attempt to substitute a 
true, well-reasoned science of style and constmction for the 
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popular rhetoric. The subject-matter of the first two 
" speechee " analyzed ia most iinedifying to modem tute. 
Whether the one quoted as Lysias's was gennine ia stilL 
debated. The third, however, is a splendid rhapsody of 
Socrates's, describing the chariot-coiirso of the upper world 
from which we are fallen. Here occurs the moat pictu- 
resque statemcQt of the Platonic tripartite division of the 
aoul, into baser passion, nobler impulse, and will. The 
last is figured as the charioteer, aided by the better steed 
to control hia perverse mate. 

The foundations of true rhetoric were indeed laid in this 
magnificent and intimately Athenian study. The best- 
known passage of all is the closing prayer of Socrates to 
the rustic powers that guard the spot : 

Solvates : O dear Fan, and whatever other gods are her«, 
graat me to grow beautiful within : that what outward pos- 
Beaaions I have may be helpful to my inner powers. Hay I 
account the wise as rich. Of gold may I have so much as 
only the temperate men could bear and carry. 

Do we need aught else, O Phaidros? For me at least this 
petition suffices. 

Piiaidroa : Make that prayer for me also : for friends' goods 



Socrates : Let uB ga 

The " Cratyloa " and the "Enthydemos" have for the 
most part only a curious interest for us. In the former the 
nature of laiignage is discussed, and mucii space is devoted 
to etymologies, of a moat nuscieutiGc and fanciful charac- 
ter. Indeed, tlie guesses of the classical age, in tliis field, 
are usually naive. The " Enthydemos," again, contains a 
surprising collection of puns, absurd fallacies, and para- 
doxes. Isocrates, who was lieartily admired in the "Phai- 
droB," ia here fiercely attacked, though not 
named. In general the rhetoncians and 
sopliiats are caricatured and ridtculc<l without mercy. 



THE NEW YORS 
PUPl.IC LIBRARY 



8TMP08IOK AND FHAIDOK. 

The next two dialogaes require mnch taller appreiiia- 
tion. The " Symposion" is in happier tone than an; other. 
The banquet in qneation was given hy Agathon, to cele- 
brate his fint tragic victory. When Socrates brings along 
a little brother of the barefoot guild, Aristodemos, the 
gracious host afisures the intruder, perhaps truthfully, 
that he had sought him that day, iu vain, to invite him. 
The other most notable guest is Aristophanes. 

The flute-girl is soon bidden " go play to herself or the 
women" in the harem, while the men drink, not to ex- 
cess nnder a tyrannical toastmaster, but at will, while they 
discourse in turn on the general snbject of Eros : passion- 
ate love. A rather scornful rivalry with 
Xenophon'a slighter sketch, or some common 
relation to a real occurrence, seems evident. The whole 
Attic scale of social morality and taste is fearlessly repre- 
sented in the speeches. 

Aristophanes does full justice to his reputation for wit 
and grotesque creativeneas. He describes primeval men as 
double-faced, eight-limbed, rotund, and immensely power- 
ful. The gods in terror cleft their own creations in twain, 
and now the halves of each divided creature, whether it 
was wholly male, female, or bisexual, forever seek and crave 
each other. There is a poetic truth under the grotesque 
image. " Kros," says Aristophanes, "is a name for the 
desire and purauit of our complement." 

Socrates, speaking last, lifts the discussion aloft into 
purest ether. Eros ia indeed simply the craving for that 
we have not: in itself neither good nor bad. But our 
divine natures have unlimited and deathless desires. We 
crave children, to continue our brief earthly life. The 
children of the mind, all noble works that exist after we 
Taoish, sate the same passion more fully. All earthly 
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beaatj and excellence recalls faintly to the baDialied soni 
that perfect ideal of lovelineaa, here nnattaiiiable, to which 
the purified pbiloeopbic spirit shall return, after miuiy 
wearj reincarnations, as Plato often elsewhere repeats. 

All this, Socrates declares, a woman taught him. 
Whether the wise Diottma of Kantineta be herself a pure 
fiction or no, we maj well believe that her introduction 
here la in part one of Plato's protests against the dangerous 
limitation of social life, of liberal culture, of passionate 
personal devotion, to one eex. 

At this point the company, though forewarned by knock- 
ing and shouting without, are surprised by the noisy in- 
vasion of the tipsy young Alkibiades, who is supported by 
the flute-girl and servants, but loquacious with wine, and 
heavily crowned with ivy and violeta. He installs himself 
nnhidden as master of the feast, and reproving their so- 
briety proposes that they drink in tarn from the great 
wine-cooler. To this teat Socrates calmly submits without 
visible effect. Diverted for the moment, and persaaded 
that he too should discourse in his turn, Alkibiades will 
only chant the praises of his beloved and dreaded master. 
Under all these conditions, we get a magnificent pictare of 
Socrat«s as his most wilful acolyte saw him, with all re- 
straints of reticence finng off. The by-play of coquetry 
and pretended jealousy between the two, meantime, is only 
intelligible in ancient Hellas. 

" Before this man, alone, have I felt, what no one would 
roppofle was Id my nature, shame. I am conedons that I oan- 
STBposioa, 3i6 not refute him : so I flee like a runaway slave. 

B. Often I would gladly not see him among tbe 

living. Yet if, again, that should come to paee, I well know 
that I diould be dlstreeaed even more." 

Clearly this truthful dmnkard speaks for his whole 
people, that was te slay, in fatal delirium, its chief bene- 
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factor^ and suffer remorse ever after. Of Socrates's moral 
purity and perfect self-control^ his amazing physical en- 
durance and heroism in battle or amid panic ront^ we get 
fullest evidence from this youth, whose life he had saved^ 
and for whose lawless souFs salvation he had striven no 
less bravely, albeit in vain. 

Other revellers still arrived, the more moderate guests 
withdrew, our informant Aristodemos fell asleep. Long 
after, at cock-crow, he awakes to find all departed or sound- 
ly slumbering save Agathon, Aristophanes — and Socrates, 
who, sitting between them, while all three drink in turn 
from the great bowl, argues down the reluctant and ex- 
hausted pair of poets, insisting that the supreme master of 
either art must combine tragic and comic genius. Whether 
this be a prophecy of Shakespeare, of Menander, or only of 
Plato himself, we need not decide. As day breaks, both 
poets succumb to slumber. Socrates sauntering forth takes 
his morning bath, spends the day in his usual fashion, 
and goes home the second evening to make up his lost 
sleep. 

That we can pass from this all-night revel to the long 
tranquil last day with Socrates among his disciples is the 
final proof of Plato's dramatic genius. That the day was 
really spent in peaceful conversation, that the hope of 
future reunion or continued existence was touched upon, 
we can hardly doubt. But the Socrates of this dialogue, 
Piuudofi, 6i D, even in the prelude, quotes and criticises, 
•**• with the ease of a true scholar, an esoteric 

doctrine of the Pythagoreans. The curiously vivid state- 
ment that the Ideas, or Ideals, really exist in visible forms, 
in the remote, dimly remembered Home of souls, is made, 
^^^ and assumed as sufficiently proved : as " only 

what we have repeated over and over, both 
to-day and at other times.'' Each theory of earlier sages 
is mentioned, analyzed, refuted, with equal mastery. 
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Pythagoras himself, in the person of hia Theban disciplee, 
Sinunias and Eebes, sat hnmbly at Socrates's feet all that 
day. Milton is quite right If we wonld refnte the lonely 
materialism of Lncretins, and 

" unfold 

What worlda or what vast Rgions hold 

The Immortal mind," 

we may indeed call ap gladly the ontward shape of Plato's 
master : bat the spirit is 

" The spirit of Plato." 

Even the twilight scene, so fondly reproduced by the 
modern painter's art, cannot be wholly true, we are told, 
to physical science. Whoever dies by hemlock mast pass 
in spasms and agonies qnite remote from this peaceful 
farewell. 

DOGMATIC DIALOGUES. 

A third class of works is clearly to be recognised, in 
which Plato, matured, grown more and more dogmatic, 
sets forth in large constructive forms his own settled con- 
victions. Here there is often marked impatience and haste 
in the use of the dialectic method. Often Socrates lect- 
ures on and on, encouraged merely by varied forms of 
assent or purely formal inquiry. Thas Book III. of the 
" Republic " opens in the midst of a destructive analysis 
of Homer's ideas concerning the gods. But no one appears 
in the defence of the pan-Hellenic Bible I Adeimantoe'a 
responses, if read alone, grows ludicrous. " Yes " ; 
"Clearly so"; "We do"; "Tme"; "Indeed it ia." 
The puppet himself rebels gently : 

"Socrates: We must not sanction Buoh lan- 
guage, according to joui principles. 
Adetmantos : It you like to call them mine, no donbt we mast 
not." 
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The " Repablic " is nominally a discussion on the exact 
natnre of Justice. Since man the microcosm is essentially 
repeated in the macrocosm called a State, the ideal com- 
monwealth is delineated, that we may see the same qnality 
more clearly when there "writ large." The tripartite 
division of the hnman mind here reappears in the three 
classes of citizens : laborer, soldier, counsellor. Jnatice is 
eventually defined as a sort of harmony or balance among 
the three elements. 

Whether this ideal state can ever be realized, Socrates 
himself seems doubtful : not, at any rate, until the " kings 
of earth become sages, or the s^es are made kings." The 
chief Talne of the attempt is in the searching criticisms 
made upon existing forms of government, kingship, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, and their baser connterfeita, tyranny, 
plutocracy, ochlocracy. 

But while the ethical purpose of this largest human in- 
stitution, the State, is inspiringly set forth, some of the 
means proposed must seem to us unfit, even abhorrent. 
Most destructive Is the practical dissolution of the family. 
It is actually proposed to make filial affection, or even the 
knowledge of one's parent^^, impossible, that all such 
sentiment may be concentrated on the State as the common 
parent 

The same socialistic theory is natnr^ly made to include 
abolition of private property also. It is an attempt to force 
upon a passive mass an ascetic ideal of laborions and simple 
living, while even the happier few must do their philosophic 
thinking along safe and deep-drawn lines. The myths, 
i.e., the popular religion, must be carefully invented, and 
published only under strictest censorship, in the sole inter- 
est of stable government and snbmisaiveness to authority. 

This is a scholar's Paradise at beat, and even that under 
a fanatical dictatorship. The Academeia itself in Plato's 
old age, the medieval monastery, or its offspring the early 
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college, as at Oxford, with its celibates and priests alone in 
good standing, have made the nearest approach to realiza- 
tion of the dream. 

This is Plato's masterpiece. With his Athens, present 
or past, he isprofoandly dissatiBfied : and we too, for very 
different reasons, would certainly retuso to accept that 
commnnity, with ninety per cent, of slaves, with even its 
free women nnedacated and secluded, a republic which 
held many other Greek cities as mere compalsory allies and 
tribntaries, for onr ideal. But hia imagined state would 
satisfy onr best thinkers, onr noblest dreamers, still less. 
We must confess, in Badness, that the most brilliant ancient 
critic of social and political realities was successful only on 
the destructive side : and his visions, though deserving of 
closest attention, often even of reverent study, can never 
be onr own. He was a doctrinaire, who took no adequate 
account of human nature and its past experience. 

We may say, in this connection, that Plato in old age 
partially repudiated this political scheme. The " Laws," an 
essay even longer than the " Republic," yet not quite com- 
pleted, restores the family and privat« property, though 
under detailed supervision of the state. In this work the 
poetic charm of earlier compositions, the dramatic setting, 
often even the form of dialogue, have vanished. Socrates 
does not appear at all. The Athenian stranger, who is 
the dominant interlocutor, hardly wears a mask over 
Plato's own features. With him are met only Eleinias, 
a Cretan, and Megillos, a Spartan. Plato's austere and 
aristocratic dislike for Ionian freedom and democracy, his 
preference for the sterner suppression of man under law 
in the Dorian states, remained to the last. 

Many others of the forty-two dialogues demand more 
than a passing word. Even to reject confidently half » 
dozen as un-Platonic requires a very intimate knowledge 
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of his long and varied career. Tet we have at least men- 
tioned those masterpieces which are best known and most 
influential in the literature of ancient and later times. 
Several of the important works of the third period, us the 
'* Sophist'* and "Politicos/' discuss in the most detailed 
and prosaic fashion the psychological basis of cognition and 
science. These have far less literary quality than, e.g.. 
Professor James's lucid and illuminating studies. 

Bemotest from the real Socratic starting-point, most 
magnificent in its constructive audacity, is the Timaios^ 
wherein is worked out more independently the cosmic 
picture sketched in the "myth*' which closes the Re- 
public. Timaios, the chief artificer in the discussion^ 
is introduced as a disciple of Pythagoras. The confession 
of debt is unquestionable. Yet when the Demiurge shapes 
our universe, he has Plato's Ideas before him as his work- 
ing patterns. The Critias, which was to follow, but re- 
mains a mere fragment, is of especial interest to us in 
Ultima Thule, as containing the earliest Greek account 
of the lost island Atlantis. The tale is traced by Plato to 
Solon, who received it from Egyptian priests at Sais. 

'' You Greeks are always children,'' said those same 
priests to Solon. There was truth in the charge. The 
fresh delight in life, the eagerness, the fickleness, the 
frank self-confession and naive vanity of children, their 
impulsive cruelty and prompt remorse, their passionate 
love for color and form, their craving to imitate and 
create, are all striking Hellenic traits, in Attic as in 
earlier times. 

But with Plato the race grows old. Our world itself 
had lost much of its primal charm. In the Republic the 
Homeric Achilles is sternly rebuked for loving earthly 
life better than the nether gloom. Plato himself seems at 
times, as in the Phaidros myth, to approach the Hebraic 
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view, that this exiitence is but a brief Pnrgitoiul paange 
to a better world or to » place of grievoiu atonement for 
un. 

The beat intellects of later days look backward with 
T^ret to thia greater age. There are many philoeophtc 
scholars, bnt, with one poeuble exception, only minor 
poets at best, that still sing on into the deepening twi- 
light. The largest messages of Hellas to os were nttered 
before she lost her freedom. However mnch the world 
gained throngh Alexander's conqnesta, onr tale closes 
most fitly with Plato and Demosthenes. Onr rapid 
sketch of the ancceeding centuries will be little more 
than a catalogne. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

pHiLOSopirr 

The age of slow decay, which begins with the loee of 
AiaxaadiiiB ^'^^^ freedom, has no definite terminna. 
Ata.«it(M33S- It may natnrally be divided into the Alex- 
andrian and the Roman age. Aa Aristotle 
was the teacher of Philip's son, so Polybios, two centuries 
later, edncated Scipio j^milianDs, son of Macedonia's con- 
qneror jEmilins Paulns. The careers of these two Greeks 
are typical of the lasting inflaence exerted by Hellenic 
cnltnre, even in its decadence, over the rader races of 
victors. 

The extant books of all the aathors who have been 
thus far discussed, with the relatively meagre excerpts 
from lost works of the same periods, would m^e a modest 
library of a few score octavo volumes. They can be read 
through in a few asaidnons years, though mnch in them 
must remain forever unintelligible, because they are mere 
fragments from a lost world. Living scholars who have 
repeatedly accomplished this feat could undoubtedly be 
named. The total mass of ancient Greek writings from 
the following centuries is many times greater. 



Thus, to begin with the mighty career that stands, like 

a great arch, between the Attic period and 

the wider Hellenism of Alexandrian days, 

under the name of Aristotle alone we have a whole encyclo- 

ptedia or system of knowledge, which few men living would 

claim to have mastered. Much of the writing attributed 
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to bim mnst have been done b; pnpits or pwd acKTotaries. 
So far as atjle is concerned, most of the Eucyclopiedia 
Britannica is far sDperior to almost any of theso scrolls. 

It might be haatil; supposed that the matter is still more 
Talneless, from the growth of scientific ktiowledjp! in lator 
centaries. It is of conrse true, that the treatmout of the 
Flora and Fauna, e.g., in the Aristotelian " Natural His- 
tory," often excites only onr curions intcroat as to the 
mythic acconnts, travellers' tales, or other Bouroea from 
which too many of tho descriptions are drawn, Cortainly 
his data seems meagre indeed comitarcd, f.g., with Darwin's. 

On the other hand, so important a scieiioe as logic lias 
made little advance since that day. The " Ethics," " I'oli- 
ticB," and other sections, are masterly in inetliod, and nitiat 
at least be reckoned with, among the great systems of con- 
stractive thought. The fragmentary "Poetics" is still 
quoted oftener than any other troitiao on that art. Kven 
though based on a gross misunderstanding of Aristotle, 
the tjrrannical enforcement, by certain French critics and 
their disciples, of his aupposed Three Unities, has so 
vitally affected both literature and criticism that they 
must be familiar to all. Tho unities of time and place 
are not laws at all, either in Aristotle or in tho usage nf 
fifth century tragedy. For the dramatists they were at 
most prevailing tendencies, enforced, apparently, by the 
lack of a drop curtain. Yet so famous a play as tho 
"Eamenides" freely violates both "laws." Unity of plot 
is, of course, an essential, indeed tho essential (luality of 
any creation, from a lyric to a nniveree. 

The "Constitution of Athens," recently discovered, was 
but a section of a great work which clnctdated the consti- 
tntions of one hundred and fifty^eight states of Hellas and 
the barbarian world. This section was on the whole 
somewhat disappointing, but the entire work would bo of 
inestimable valne. 
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TboDgh be vu PUto's pnpil in th« Academy tor two 
decades, and aUo spent his last jean aa head of his own 
fomons Peripatetic school — in the Lykeion, fonBerlj a 

gymDasinm — yet Aristotle does not belong exclusively to 
AtheDB. His father was resident physician at the Mace- 
donian court The son, bom at Stagira in Thrace, re- 
tained always an affection for his pnpil, Alexander, the son 
of PhUip. 

Neither does be belong properly to literature, bnt is a 
mighty figure, perhaps the greatest of all, among eucyolo- 
p»dic scholars, systematic thinkers, natural philosophera. 
Far more snccetefnlly than Bacon did be take all knowl- 
edge for bis prorince. Yet from Plato's magnificent 
visions of other worlds Aristotle reverts to something 
very like materialism, and agnosticism. 

We are told that he wrote many popular treatises, even 
dialogues. These have all perished, and it is hard to 
believe that he ever made even the fainteet approach to 
his master's style. Dante, who really knew him well 
through Latin versions, enthrones Aristotle 
' *" "^' as " Uaster of them that know." Bnt he 
has no place among the dreamers of the dream divine of 
beauty. 

THB SCHOOU. 

Tbeophroetoe, a Lesbian, succeeded Aristotle as " sobol- 
aroh " of the Lykeion. We have from him two botanical 
works, and a series of thirty-oue brief typical charaoter- 
sketches. The latter are believed to be drawn not so 
much from life as from Menander's comedies. In a pro- 
logne, possibly not genuine, the author mentions his own 
age as ninety-nine. The types, beginning with Irony and 
closing with Avarice, are all ignoble. We are again re- 
minded how fast the creative force of HelUu, and especially 
of Athens, is failing. 
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As Alexandria rises to the position of an intellectnal 
metropolis, Athens comes to appear to as more like a 
quiet university town, while the schools of philosophy, 
which remain longest centred there, may answer to the 
various colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, with their dis- 
tinct traditions and general resemblance. 

Although the Academeia and Lykeion continued to 
flourish, a certain supremacy was attained by the Stoics, 
who take their name from the Stoa Poikil6, an open 
colonnade adorned with the famous paintings of Poly- 
gnotos. Here again alien blood is infused as Attic energy 
decays. Zeno of Cyprus, the founder, is succeeded by 
Cleanthes from Assos in Asia Minor, author of the 
** Hymn to Zeus,'* a calm, pure utterance of lofty mo- 
rality in hexameter verse. The seven hundred and fifty 
books of his successor, Chrysippos, have perished. 

The austere simplicity of their doctrines, their con- 
templative attitude toward life, their indifiference to pain 
and all unavoidable ills, rendered the Stoics especially 
acceptable to Romans like the Catos, and made them 
the dominant, as it were the orthodox sect, as long as 
paganism continued. Seneca considered himself a Stoic, 
though his life accorded ill with their doctrines. The 
pure and earnest ethical teachings of Epictetos are pre- 
served by his pupil Arrian, who indeed modelled his 
career carefully on that of Xonophon, the disciple of 
Socrates. Even the imperial philosopher Marcus Aurelius 
composed his ** Meditations," in twelve books, in Greek. 

Yet more to be deplored than Chrysippos's disappear- 
ance is the loss of Epicuros's writings. The tantalizing 
fragments, with the uncritical loquacity of Diogenes 
Laertios, the bewildered " biographer of the philoso- 
phers," give us no adequate idea of his teachings, and 
only glimpses of a tranquil, active, and helpful life. The 
Roman poet Lucretius is the greatest disciple of Epicures. 
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That may remind and aaanre na, that the Bensnoos enjoy* 
ment, with which the master would bid as be content, was 
no ignoble Bensnality. But the Bchools hardly oontribnte 
to liring Qreek literature any model of form. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

This is to ns a most important group of later authors, 
because we must depend upon them so largely for our view 
of the classical age as a whole. Hence we deplore particu- 
larly the loss of the earliest work of large and general 
scope, Ephoros's " Universal History ^Mn thirty books. It 
was brought down to the year 340 B.C., i.e., practically to 
the close of free Hellenic life. From the pages of Diodo- 
ros, who used Ephoros freely, we judge that the latter 
helped himself with no less liberal hand from Herodotos. 
We cannot suppose that Ephoros had any great mass of 
real "sources,** nor could he have used them critically. 
The statement that each book opened with a prologue, and 
closed like a completed essay, is a pleasant reminder how 
constant among Hellenes was the striving for simple ar- 
tistic forms. 

The plagiarism just imputed to Ephoros is a common 
trait in ancient authors. In this section, especially, the 
loss of early works and the unscrupulous use made of them 
by later compilers will often compel us to reach down far 
into Soman times. Cicero's extravagant statement long 
remains at least a half-truth : " Greek is read by nearly 
all nations, Latin is confined within the narrow boun- 
daries (of Latium itself) " : though Plutarch in turn speaks, 
two centuries later, of the Romans " whose language all 
men now use/' 

Two accounts of Alexander's campaigns, written by 

competent eye-witnesses, indeed both prominent as act- 

889 
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ora in the heroic drams, Ptolemsioe and Aristoboalos, 
came dovo to Anian, who in the second centary a.d. 
attained high civic and military honors under the An- 
toninee. We rejoice that he returned to these Bonrcce, 
ignoring the semi-fabulons tradition of intervening cen- 
turies. We must hope he aaed them exhaustively and 
judiciously in composing his Anabasis. Yet we would 
greatly prefer, even while reading his most lucid and taste- 
ful pages, to verify the details for ourselves. 

So again, the subsidiary sciences to history, viz., geogra- 
phy, archeology, chronology, even epigraphy, appear to 
have had an early and remarkably competent 
representative in Philochoros. He devoted 
himself chiefiy to Athens, whose surviving monuments and 
proud history make her still the natural centre of interest. 
But of his Attic history in seventeen books, collection 
of Attic inscriptions, catalogues raisonnes of archons and 
Olympiads, etc., mere bits survive. Even the later com- 
jdCortary pller Istros avowed his indebtedness. Pos- 
*■*" sibly his " Collection of Writings on Attica" 

was a sort of variorum edition of all the earlier treatises. 
His contemporary Polemon, fortunate in his very birth- 
place, a village on the Trojan plain, was no less at home 
in Athens, Delphi, Sikyon, Sparta. He was the true rep- 
resentative " Periegete." But his learned special essays 
also have perished. 

PAUSAMIA8. 
Our first and only general guide-book for Hellas is the 
composition of a certain Pausanias, not earlier than the 
second century a.d. That he really made a general tonr 
through Greece is to be conceded. Yet the important 
monuments left nnmentioned by him, and still more the 
graphic accounts of others not to be seen in situ at hie day, 
make it certain that he relied, chiefly, not upon his own 
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notes of travel^ but upon some of the authorities just men- 
tioned, whose names^ however, he studiously suppressed. 

Slipshod as his normal style is, Pausanias apparently 
makes some sentences more obscure than his wont, express- 
ly to conceal his own doubt or ignorance. In general it is 
difficult to feel toward him any emotion akin to gratitude. 
Yet, in the absence of his betters, Pausanias has a value 
and importance not much below that of Herodotos. Every 
important land of the Hellenic main is described in detail, 
and that, too, at a time when most of the temples, statues, 
even paintings, of the best periods were essentially intact. 

A single illustration must suffice. When the great 
Hermes, a masterpiece of Praxiteles, was recovered, all but 
intact, from the drifted sands of Olympia, the German 
archaeologists were working from hour to hour with Pau- 
sanias in hand, and knew they were within a few feet of the 
spot where their boldest hope was to find a pedestal, with 
an inscription containing the master's name. So it has 
been, or will be, in many other fruitful excavations, not- 
ably at Delphi, which has just been uncovered under 
French surveillance. 

POLYBIOS. 

The life of free cities in Hellas was not absolutely de- 
stroyed by the Macedonian conquest. While the older cen- 
tres slowly decayed, there was a remarkable development 
in some more backward clans. A very interesting early 
form of federation is the Achaian league, originating in the 
twelve kindred cities south of the Corinthian Gulf. In the 
third century before Christ it included many other cities, 
among them Sikyon, Corinth, Megalopolis, and took the 
lead in a last effort for Hellenic freedom. Involved in the 
great struggle between Rome and Macedonia, the Greeks 
lost their independent status, and a thousand leading citi- 
zens were transported to Rome as hostages in 167 B.C. 
Seventeen years later the three hundred survivors, mostly 
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aged and no longer important, vera rather contemptnonsly 
allowed to return. B; far the most notable of these was 
the historian Poljbios, from Meg&lopolia, eon of Lycortaa 
who had been chief general of the leagne. 

In Rome Polybioe was always an honored member of 
the most brilliant social circle, which centred about his 
former papil Scipio ^milianus, included the young poet 
Terence, and in general the most liberal-minded of men. 
PolybioB saw that the political abeorption of the other 
races into the Roman Empire was inevitable. He believed 
it to be also beneficent. 

Uis history of the epoch that begins with the Hannibalic 
srpB.c. war and ends in the simnltaneous fall of 

■46 B.C. Corinth and Carthage was conceived in a 

large cosmopolitan spirit. Lacking the reticence, the 
dignity, the condensed force, of Thnkydides, he perhaps 
more than equals him in instmctiveneas for modem men, 
since from the vantage of wide personal experience he 
viewed an incomparably larger and swift-changing scene. 
He himself beheld Macedonia, Syria, Carthage, Achaia 
pass from powerful free states into provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Only the first five books remain to ns entire, 
though very large fragments of the later portions are also 
preserved. 

Polybios's own life and character have apathetic interest. 
Rarely has the problem of patriotic duty presented itself to 
a man in more diSlcnlt form : but Polybios held the affec- 
tions of both races, even when he came to Greece, famous, 
wealthy, influential, in the conqueror's train, to miUgate 
the humiliation and suffering of bis own people. 

AUGUSTAN AUTH0E8. 

As to the " Universal History " of Diodoros, written in 

the Augustan age, we can only say that he appears to 

have copied his superiors, like Ephoros, with diligence, in 
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a monoionoaB aQnaliatio fashion. Even in the fra^entary 
shape in which we have it, this work ia for manj perioda 
our chief or sole dependence. No one perusei it for ad- 
miration of the man or love of his style. 

His contemporary Diouysios of Halicamassos, the famoni 
critic, also wrote a history of Some. As thename " Roman 
Archffiolo^ " may imply, he pays mnch attention to the 
origin of institntions. He is hopelessly hampered by a 
perverted ideal. He writes history as a rhetorical exercise: 
and even his rhetoric is to qb distastefnl. 

His critical essays, notably those on Thukydides, De- 
mosthenes, Plato, are highly instrnctiTe. Yet here again 
we mast quarrel with his main thesis. He regards style, 
rhetoric, as a aapreme purpose in itself, while to us it is, 
or shonld be, merely the most natural and fit expression 
for the character of an anthor wholly in sympathy with 
histhemeandaltogetherabsorbed by it. We always realize 
that Dionysioa is aa self-conscious as Isocrates. Demos- 
thenes, or Plato, mastering us from the first word, never 
leaves as breathing-space for cold analysis of his method. 

In this same digression we may mention the best by far 
of alt ancient Greek books apon style, tlin treatise " On 
the Sublime," sometimes ascribed to a Ijonginua. The 
author is unknown, bat internal evidence assigns it to the 
same Augustan period. It is even now full of instmction, 
and happy illustration for the best canons of good taste, 

Still in the same age appeared Strabo's geography, a 
complete survey of the civilized world, with much historical 
and legendary lore. Indeed, the book ia deliberately based 
on the Homeric poems, which he considers the most nn- 
erring as well as the most ancient of sources. Strabo 
writes agreeably, and tells an anecdote cleverly. 

In the first century of our era Josephus, a Jew, from the 
loyal stock of the Haccabeea, wrote in bis own laogoage, 
translated, with some help, into Greek, and published at 
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Rome, hia histories of hb own people. Theae works, under- 
taken at Vespasian's desire, are striking examples of in- 
ternational scholarship, or of the cosmopolitan leadership 
now fnlly centred in Rome. As a prisoner in Titas'scamp 
Josephus had seen the fall of the holy city, in whose 
defence he bad previonsly been the commander-in-chief. 
Another learned Hebrew of the same century, Philo, made 
the attempt to reconcile the teachings of the Old Testament, 
allegoricolly interpreted, with the most mystical doctrines 
of Plato and his followers. 



By far the most familiar and lovable among all the later 
historical writers is Plutarch. He sprang from a well-to-do 
family in the ancient and famous Boeotian village of Ch»- 
ronea. He was a freqnent visitor in Borne, a favorite of 
both Trajan and Hadrian. But he lived by choice in the 
peacefal seclusion of his native village. With his own four 
sons he educated many oUier youthful wards in what was 
more like a large and loving family than a schooL His 
priestly functions add a patriarchal touch to the picture. 

The origin of his essays, as informal talks in this circle, 
accounts most excellently for their unique and abiding 
charm. The fierce passions of Polybios's day had long since 
homed themselves out. To set a Greek hero or statesman 
beside a Roman, and draw a parallel between the two lives, 
was a natural treatment of what Plutarch, like ourselves, 
already regarded as ancient history. In the case of Theseus 
and Bomulas, Alkibiades and Goriolanns, Alexander and 
Julius (Jsesar, or Demosthenes and Cicero, this method has 
striking advantages. Among the twenty-three sacb pairs, 
some are naturally not so well mated. 

Plutarch evidently spent an abundant leisure in a well- 
stocked library, to only a small selection from which we 
ourselves can ever have access. He was tolerably careful, 



if we can ttlAj judge, in the Q$e of hi$ ;iinlWiiU<»(^ :^^ (mt 
as dates and large historical events are c\^noerne^t Uik^ 
Herodotosy howerer, he was much more inleiy«$UK) in )^r^ 
Bonal incidents, conTersations, epi|crnunmauo rem^irk.^ Ui« 
nniqne power, in which he has )^rhji{\$ nev\>r h^\) )i \)an« 
geroQs rival or even a fully succossiful imitator^ wa* hi* 
abUitr to nse all these details, like a givat master of nuvMi\\ 
in setting forth the graphic salient outlineoi of n human 
character. The unity of a great oanvr like S^\lonV or l>e* 
mosthenes's he sees less clearly, or rtn^ejils le?w jH>werfuUN\ 
perhaps because his own seoludeil lite, or the limitiHi ex« 
perience of his youthful auditors, ma^le this Attempt umix^ 
arduous or less fruitful. 

Under the vague but fitting title ot •• Momlia " wo poHd^viii 
eighty-three essays, not all really the work of IMiitatvh, 
but bound together in some degret> by thoir m4)\o and ethi* 
cal quality. They are not easily dassitUMK Suoh titloii im 
Brotherly Love, Marriage PreiH>pts, Ou AlTot^ion for Off- 
spring, perhaps form a natural starting-point, Tho MohooU 
master is represented by •* How the young «ho«ld h«»ar 
poetry, *' and similar studies. Thoro are many »*eal Ht»i»« 
mons, whether hortatory, as '* IIow to make onr ononiit^M 
useful,'' or exegotical, e,g,, '* On the dohiy in tho punlfdi* 
ment of the wicked." Tho essay *• On nuuio** in tho bout wti 
have from antiquity. He knew Delphi thron>uglily, and 
discoursed largely both on tho liiMtory of tho orm^lo and 
topography of tho shrine. HIm political papom aro phil- 
osophic and humane. The "SympoMiaoa" in nine hookN 
a section of the ** Moralia," is a small oyolopuMliaof roron- 
dite knowledge, from the number of the Munon to tho art 
of grafting. If the diatribe on the '' Malignity of Horod- 
otos'' be Plutarch's, it illustratos curiounly tlio JaMtluK 
power of local pride and prejudice : for tlie main grlevannn 
there set forth is, that the historian, favoring and dotibtldUN 
believing his Athenian hosts, had slandered the Hdtotians, 
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It wonld be hard to imagine a more fraitful life. Greece 
was all bat depopulated. Hardly a shadow of her great past 
remained. Her langnage itself seemed doomed to speedy 
extinction. Even a philosopher might well despair of gain- 
ing fame or winning a permanent hearing. PoseibI; l^is 
contented rustic priest and village school-master did not 
really look for mnch more retnm than the love of his own 
quiet circle. Yet it is doubtfnl if any writer, since the 
Phoenician letters came to early Ionia, has influenced so 
delightfully, so constantly, eo helpfnlly, the youth of all 
later generations and civilized races. No biographer, per- 
haps no general eesayist, can wholly escape his genial in- 
fluence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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CHAPTER XL 

ROMANCE 

The most striking lack felt by ns in Greek literatare is 
prose fiction, particularly the long-sastained romance or 
novel. Yet in English letters also it appears relatively 
late : not until the eighteenth century. In Greece nearly 
all artistic uses of myth or legend were long in metrical 

form : epic, ode, or drama. The prosy and 
didactic " Cyropaideia " of Xcnophon is the 
first romance, but it does not approach the *' Anabtisis'* in 
interest. 

The Socratic ethic certainly has no influence over the 
later Greek romances. They undertake frankly to amuse. 
The marvels of all lands, and of Neman's Ijand, are freely 
exploited. Of character-study there is little. Sometimes 
a rather conventional and modern pair of lovers are carried 
through numberless hair-breadth escapes to a happy 
finale. Heliodoros's ^'Theagenes and Chari(;leia'' is a fair 
type of many others. Boccaccio has bettor tales, and 
worse. Neither the Greek nor the Italian author is noted 
for strenuous moral purpose, reticence, or dignity. 

One really beautiful idyll stands quite apart : the rustic 
Lesbian tale of the children Daphnis and 

.Mipra, p. II Qj^j^^ ^ fg^ leaves must be torn out of 

any school edition : but the general effect is a happy one 
of peace, love, comradeship, and innocent youth. The 
syntax and style though not pure Attic^ of coarse, are 
suited to the simple, natural subject. 

847 
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Lncian or Lnkisnos, like most writers of marked origi- 
nality, FesiBtB classification. In the first 
place, he is a very remarkable scholar. 
Classic Qroek was almost as truly an ancient speech then 
as now. By year-long ahsorption of tho best anthers, from 
Homer to Plato and beyond, he created for himself a style, 
a mosaic in its manifold details, not true in numberless 
respects to Attic prose usage, yet racy, clear, neither ig- 
noble nor barbarous, wonderfully suited to his andscious, 
sardonic yet most cultivated wit. 

His power of vivid original description of the marvellous 
and impossible makes his " True Story " the greatest tale 
of adventurous and unearthly travel ever devised. It 
would have made Poe despair, if he had known it. 
Perhaps the supreme touch is when, on the personally 
conducted tour through Hell, he fiuds good oM Herodotos 
stalled with the real prince of liars, Ktesias, and enduring 
eternal torture for mendacity. " And as I beheld them, 
bright were my hopes for the hereafter ; for I was con- 
scions that X never told a lie I " This masterpiece alone 
will excuse the inclusion of Lacian here as a Komancer. 
" Lucius, or the Ass," if that tale of transformation be the 
original for Apnleius and for all the later versions, is only 
less engrossing and realistic in its impossibility. Charon 
conducted by Hermes through the upper world is more 
clearly satirical in its central purpose, yet genial still. 

Much even in the delicious " Tme Story " is clearly s 
satire upon Homer, Plato, indeed on all the most earnest 
hopes, dreams, and beliefs, of his race. Ever more per- 
vasive, bitter, corroding his cynicism grows. His old age 
must have been as foriom as Swift's. Philosophy, myth, 
life itself, crumbles under his touch. At last the grin- 
ning skulls of the beautiful and wise of past ages seem to 
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be all he can distinguish^ even in the pale light of Elysiam 
itself. He makes us realize that paganism is dying indeed, 
and hideous in decay. 

This is an author whom all mature students of rhetoric, 
of literature, or of life, should know, and may perhaps 
safely enjoy as a pastime, a spice, even as a corrective for 
dreamy credulity or excessive idealism: provided thoy never 
really pass under his cynical destructive influence. What 
he jeers out of existence, doubtless, deserved no better 
fate. But the spirit of the cynic himself is only too easily 
contagious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Elizabethan version of Daphnii and Chloe is reprinted and 
edited by Jacobs (Nutt, London, 1890). 
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If poetry is indeed a response to the elemental needs of 
ftll living men, if the child, the lover, the artist, incarnate 
ia every haman being, mnst sometimes wake to that need, 
then we may expect it to be not only the first flower to 
apring up by the hnt and warpath of the savage, but also 
to find it, clinging and blooming still, upon the crumbling 
ruins of historic epochs, empires, and beliefs. Especially 
should this be true of the briefer Ijrric, which gives utter- 
ance to the common instincts of humanity. So to poetry 
our long enrre inevitable returns at the close. 

In the third century before Christ lived the last group 
of Greek poeta whose names are in any degree famoas 
or familiar. It is a pity their genius was not greater, 
for literary artists were perhaps never before or since so 
eagerly sought, or so liberally encouraged, as under the 
earlier Ptolemies, from the day when the first of the name 

founded the Museum and Library at Alex- 
Cf. mpra, p. joo 1 . mi . 

andna. Ihese poets are by no means gen- 
erally read, nor are they likely to grow more popular. 
IndMd scholarship, royal bounty, leisure, and each other's 
companionship have never bred great poets. Yet the 
quiet, luxurious home of culture, set in the midst of 
the bnstling world-city of nigh a million souls, has its 
peculiar charm. 

The most purely didactic of all these versifiers is Aratos, 
who in 1154 smooth hexameters, closely imitative of the 
old epic dialect, describes the constellations, the myths 
attached to them, and the wcnther signs. This work, the 
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Phainomena/' was coinx)osed at Pella, for his patron. 
King Antigonos of Macedonia, and has had a sarprising 
number of editors, scholiasts, translators, among the latter 
the orator Cicero. 

A mnch more sustained and ambitious Homeric echo is 
the Argonautica of ApoUonios ^' the Rhodian/' In nearly 
five thousand hexameters he describes the whole voyage of 
Argo, with many marvellous episodes and adventures, dear 
to the taste of his age. The third of the four books, 
better concentrated upon the incidents in Colchis itself, is 
by far the strongest. Especially powerful is the struggle 
between love and duty, in Medea's heart. Indeed this is 
the prototype of all such studies, from VirgiFs Dido down 
to our own day, and perhaps never was excelled. The 
metre and dialect of Homer are quite successfully imitated. 
The subject was an unhackneyed one, and though some- 
what lacking in unified interest, the poem can be read 
with enjoyment and profit It has been extravagantly 
praised, and as mercilessly ridiculed, from Callimachos to 
Andrew Lang. 

We cannot bitterly deplore the loss of Apollonios's half- 
dozen other epics, chiefly on the founders' myths of various 
Egyptian and Rhodian cities. Though humiliated, and 
practically exiled to Rhodes, in youth, by the jealous Cal- 
limachos, the poet died in honor and luxury, at the head 
of the great Library. 

Far more recondite in his poetic and mythic lore was 
Callimachos, from Dorian Eyrene. His position as chief 
librarian in Alexandria under the second and third Ptole- 
mies gave him leisure to fill eight hundred scrolls, or 
" books," of his own. But even his mighty catalogue of 
all eminent authors and their works, in one hundred and 
twenty books, is forgotten. 

Besides sixty-four brief epigrams of his in the Anthology, 
only six " hymns" have come down to us, united with the 
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Homeric and Orphic poems of the same generic name. 
Fire are in the hexameter metre, one In the elegiac couplet 
The first fonr are also in the epic dialect, the two last in 
his native Doric. These are in large measure conrtly 
poetry, somewhat as the great elder lyrists like Pindar 
and Simonidea glorified the festivals and praised the ex- 
ploits of Thessalian or Sicilian tyrants. Bat the old spon- 
taneity atid self-confidence are replaced by far-songht lore, 
personal and political allusions, flattery of his master, and 
elaborate "conceits." The readers of CalUmachosarefew, 
and ill rewarded for their laboriona task, unless they be 
compilers of learned mythologies. Yet his skill is master- 
ful. An epitaph may sufficiently illustrate this skill, as 
well as the scornful later disbelief in Pythagorean mysti- 
cism. The three elegiac couplets are a dialogue between 
the reader, the tombstone, and the departed. 

" Charldos under thee Ueth indeed ?" — " If Arlmmos* 

Son, the KjrreDian, thou meanest, he under me Ilea." 
— "CharidosI What of the region below ?"—"DeepdarkI" — 
" Resurrection?" 
—"Lies!"— "And PlutoP"— "A myth! Utterly per- 
ished are we. 
" This my tale is true : yet U thou a Samian's Hweet«r 
" Findeet, tlien a big ox am I in Hadee' domain.** 

We can hardly expect the hymns of so cynical a material- 
ist to be vitalizing. Still less inspired is Isyllos, and later 
authors of psans, etc, found carved on stone in recent 
years at Epidanros and Delphi. In the latt«r case we also 
have the Greek music to which the text was set. 

Another very recent discovery is the Mimes of Herondas, 
from a papyrus roll found in Egypt These seven poems, 
by their Ionic dialect and the limping iambic metre, recall 
the earlier style of Hipponax : but though the scenes are 
from low life and occasionally vulgar, they have not his 
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bitter cynical tone. Bather are they cheerfol and vivid 
getire pictures, apparently qaite true to a commonplace 
reality, not very remote from Plautus's world. Bat we 
pass gladly to the one creative genius of the third centary 
before Christ. 



THEOCRFFOS. 

Cnriously little is known as to Theocritoa's lite. His 
birthplace, even his name, was disputed. Among his 
poems are flattering and courtly appeals to the sccoiiti 
Ptolemy, and also to a third-century Hieron of Syracuse. 
One of his most vivid and dramatic sketches aqts before na 
two frivolous and loquacioas dames of Alexandria, wlio go 
to attend the splendid festal rites of Adonis in tho pulnoo 
of Ptolematos Philodelphos. 

But perhaps the poet was so fortunate as to displease his 
imperial patrons. Indeed, the simpler pastoral verso, which 
has found such numberless imitators from Virgil and Tosso 
down, apparently sprang out of disgnst and reaction against 
the wearisome luxury aud splendor of that age. Whether 
himself a Syracusan born or not, this poet will always live 
for mr>dern men in the chat of his herdsmen, shophords, 
and rustic maids, in the Dorian dialect of tho sunny, wave- 
girt Sicilian island. 

Though far more sincere, consistent, and enjoyable than 
Virgil's conventional and political BucoHcs, yet Theoc- 
ritos's poems alao are elaborated works of art. These are 
not more rude flshermen, rustic pipers, clowns of any sort, 
but idealized figures, carvcn in noblo and lasting material. 
Even the background, though full of real golden Hunshino, 
is touched in with the hand of an ejcquiaitc artist. Tho 
consciousncst) of a haughty half -forgotten (ireck past 
heightens the simplicity of these contests for a wooden 
bowl or yearling kid. Ancient mythic wealth flashes forth 
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imid Urn bomeliMt detaiU. And yet, as the poet liiiiiaeU 
Bftjrt of the aged nuuiner csrred on the i*]r-wood cap : 

"Tbe old boy, dmte to « marvel, 
Staggm and sweat* at his task— jnat like a flabennaa hanllng; 
Looking upon it yoa'd swear that the work was alive and no 

pietoie: 
So do the reins knot op and sw«ll in his neck and his Bhoatden, 
For, thon^he's wrinkled andgn^, there's stoJlfetled in the 
ancient" 

— Bdwis Absoia 

Tbe brokeD-heart«d girl of the second idyl, and ber 
fierce incantstioiu, approach closer to realiBm, and certainly 
the local color is tme Sicilian. Still, even this is art, not 
nstnre. Indeed, Theocritoe reveals nothing moredelicately 
than tbe absorption of the creator in his work. So, while 
tbe fox watches to steal tbe Inncbeon of tbe lad who should 
guard tbe vineyard, 

" He, abeoibed, a eage for loensts weaves. 
Joining together reeds and stalks and leaves ; 
He cares not for hie wallet, nor tbe grapes. 
So mnoh he loves the plaited work be shapes." 

Tbe two lesser pastoral poets, Bion and Moecbos, are 
both more plaintive, and more artificial, than their master. 
Yet they have strains of entrancing sweetnesB, reminding 
us in some faint fashion of the genius, and also of the early 
death, which was Keats's portion, and which ve somehow 
ascribe easily to the lyric singer. 

If Bion had 

" The heart of a man and passion of man thereto," 

yet did be, even as his youthful Achilles, 

" Put on women's ways. 
And a bloom on a cheek of snow," 
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nor ever fnlly woke, like bim, to loam that 

" Beftuty l8 woiii«d'h glory, strength for in««." 

So, mute ae hia own Adonis the singnr tics. hikI 

" All eisp hw i>«>rii>lie(l in hU 4)i>Kth, 
Tea, every flower U faded." 

There is more coumgo in MoM^hus's j'ot lirit'for soliff. 
Even his Eroa himeolf, plodding for once after tlio plough, 
glances skyward with a word of dnimonic nudncity : 

" Father ZeQH, to my harvTat thou fcrnrloiw iriimt lie, 
Leet I yoke for my i>1oughtniC that bull tlmt Kiini|iiii oni<« 
rode o'er the sea I " 

Yet we hear, as a final note, thoolt-gyof ahorl-livod MfinchoH 
for young Bion dead, and turn gently away from a sorrow 
not our own, 

" Wail, I would hear you wall, yewoiHllnm) dellH." 

THE ANTHOLOOV. 

ThoDgh genius may always ho an isolated miracle, tastti, 
finish, sense of form at least, can ho arriiiiro'l, tiiay even Im 
almost the common property of an entire ppo)iln. Wo tiave 
seen how clever echoes of Anacreou wervpnxhircd in many 
following centuries, as iilornelli still spring up in (ivory 
Tuscan dale. Especially rigid in strtti^ture, limited in en- 
tent, somewhat resembling indeed in lioth tlioso rnN|)wttii 
the modem sonnet, the " epigram " wbm at Ifiant ns old an 
Simonidea, while its last Ilellnnic revival tinder •fuNtinian 
was nearer to Chancer than to the memorieH of 'Dwrtiurff 
jUi and Platua. 

The later tue of the word epifframmn is not eauy t/t de- 
fine. The el^iac metre, the limitati'm to • half-dosmi 
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liiMi, u« DBiul, not essential. Aeta>I nae m an hiscrip- 
taon is the freqaent exceptioo, DOt the mle. The single 
effective point, or sting, left in the memor; <rf tim reader, 
is more nearly the soul of the epigram. It is, however, not 
so often a music-winged sang to reach the heart throngfa 
the ear, bnt the more modem appeal to a reading pnblic, 
present or fatnre, remote indeed from the qniTeriag cry of 
Sappho's soaL Simonides himself is companttiTely cold, 
conscioDsly artistic, in tmth a late rather than an early 
poet in his tone and spirit. The most famous contribator 
to oar Anthology, the first collector of other men's epU 
grams, was Meleagroe, who lived so late as the firstcentury 
before Christ, yet was a true poet of half-Oriental feeling, 
and of langnorons passion. His introdnctory poem to bis 
lost collection characterizes happily, in terms tbat are indeed 
flowery, each of the other forty-seven poets whose verse 
be culls, from " the thom-blossom of Archilochoa from a 
tangled brake" down to "the besn-flowers of Pbanias." 
This is literary criticism, bat of no prosaic sort 

We now poesess, from diverse sonrces, nearly six thonsand 
Greek epigrams of all ages. To this nnmber the inscribed 
stones unearthed at each historic site in Hellas make ad- 
ditions almost every year. Evidently no tolerable illns- 
tration of snch wealth is possible, and indeed the elegiac 
metre is itself an all bnt hopeless barrier in onrcnrt mon* 
osyllabic speech. A few of these fugitive verses have 
already been used on earlier pages. There is no phase 
of private or pnblic life on which they tail to throw a 
candle's beam. 

Commonest of all, naturally, perhaps the fairest test 
for the artistic instincts of a whole people, are epitaphs. 
The grave of the unknown is thas marked : 

"Ask not, oh sailor, wboee this tomb may be ; 
— But win thou happier fortane on the sea." 
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Eren the cenotaph upon the be«ch has its verse : 

" Not dost, nor Btooe's light weight, bat erery wai» 
Tbon gazest on is Eraaippoe' giavoL 
He pMidied with his v««sel : somewbMV rot 
His bones : yet only sea-gulls know the spot." 

For one lighter strain we may attempt to mimic the el^iac 
rhythm. 

" Sweet in summer is snow for the thiretf to drink : for the 
sailor 
After the winter is past, sweet is the garland of spring : 
Sweetest of all, when two underneath one mantle are sbd- 

While by the twain at onoe told is the story of lore." 
Still briefer, yet a masterpiece, is this : 
" Hail, oh Lucifer, herald of day: and quickly returning 

Bring thou, as Vesper, to me her thou hast hurried 

Bnt we can only pause to draw one or two fleeting 
chorde from this harp of a thousand strings. Perhaps 
we may fittingly close with an epigram of the third cen- 
tnry before Christ. We can hear it as a warning, how 
rainly we would recall the departed soul of Hellenic song. 
Rather shonld we seek, in the home-fields of Hes]>eria, the 
secret which the Oreek race came nearest to discovering : 
how to idealize all the passing phases of life in the abiding 
beanty of art. 

" Keep off, keep off thy hand, O husbandmnn. 

Nor thro' this gra\-e'M calm dust thy pluuu^- 

share drive. 

TruMiaiiwi ol Tlietw v«ry Bods have once lieen miiunked upon, 

Aiaa siretMl. And OM such groinid no cn>p Will ever Wirive, 

Nor com spring up with green and feathery 

From earth tliat has been watered by such 
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EPILOGTIE 

A CERTAIN nnity we have felt in this manifold and ar- 
dnouB theme, and tried, not too obtragively it is hoped, to 
indicate it. Two threads ran unbroken throagh nearly 
the whole story. 

One is, of course, the imperishable influence of " Homer." 
Herein are inclnded many forces, more or less akin : the 
charm of the old myths, the belief in a more heroic past, 
the especial fondness for the tale of Troy or of Helen, the 
power of the eldest poetic dialect over the form of every 
later composition, even the sway of the dactylic rhythm 
itself, parent of all others. 

Bnt again, in epic, and no less clearly in the best choral 
lyric, we feel the unceasing effort, the craving of the artist, 
to set a picture of haman life visibly before as. At last, in 
Aischylos, the dialogue and scenic background are added 
to action, costnme, music. All are perfectly fnsed in 
Sopboclea's masterpieces. With the possible exception of 
our grand opera, the classic drama is the most complex, 
and the most human, of the fine arte. Living man is its 
centre, speech its chief organ, yet architecture snpplies 
the frame, sculpture teaches the grouping and the poise, 
the lights and colors tax the painter's genins, and while 
movement and utterance make the scene indeed alive, 
music lifts the whole heavenward. Man, at least the 
noble, gifted, ever youthful Hellenic man, is adequately, 
though always ideally, portrayed in the Oidipus Colo- 
neuB and the Antigone. Perhaps an Alkeatia or Hippo- 
lytoB shonld stand beside them. Toward SQcb a climax all 
earlier effort now seems to have moved. 
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After this supreme aaccens most come ui uiticUinax. 
The life of a nation, ss of a man, is like the earring path 
of a projectile, falling more dlrectljr than it rose. 

Comedy is bnt a parody of life and of its serions ez- 
preadon. The early historian nses the frame of dramatic 
form to command onr calmer, colder contemplation of 
what has beea, not of what may be attained. The orator 
employs the noble style and the fervor of the poet to sway 
Ds toward practical, momentary, perhaps even nnwise de- 
cision and action. Both ahonid aim at artistic form, bat 
purposes lees ideal dominate their work. The philosopher's 
task is analytical and reflective, not constmctiye. In Plato 
to be sure, by a happy chance, a poet also was incarnated : 
bat Aristotle's encyclopedic learning and wisdom is hardly 
pore literatnre at all. 

On the downward path are still oases of brightest green. 
Theocritoe, though he has little of the seer or dreamer, 
we hardly consent to call a decadent in any degree : but 
the melancholy of Bion and Moechos, the languorous 
wealth of Meleagros's fancy, indicate the swift decline. 
Though Plutarch tarns his face backward in pensive re- 
gret, his gallery of heroes has educated many no less 
stordy leaders of yonnger races. Lncian, finally, laoghs 
ont the dying bith, much as Cerrantes mocks at chivalry 
grown old and ridiculous. 

" The old order changeth, giving place to new." 

I^ter men may still share in the harvest. We cannot 
restore the flower. Other fields, other crops. As is the 
fr^mentary life-work of single men, so, we must hope, is 
the attainment of the most happy former types, of the 
Venetian, the Florentine, the Athenian, trifling in com- 
parison to all that future humanity may be, and know, 
and enjoy. 
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